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CHAPTER I. 


Tue faults and merits of Fanni Buttlerd are 
scarcely literary. Both spring from its truth. 
Madame Riccoboni gave the public a few pages 
taken from the book of her youth, and that suc- 
ceasful experiment showed her that she possessed 
2 power which she henceforth adapted to the pur- 
poses of fiction. 

“The Marquis of Cressy,” her next work, one 
of her best, but also of her least pleasing produc- 
tions, proved her to be mistress in the difficult art 
of telling a story. She chose the narrative form, 
and we think that, had she always done so, her 
characters would have possessed a strength and” 
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depth in which they often fail. This short but 
tragic story shows us how rapid was the deelivity 
down which fiction descended to that reign of 
turmoil and passion which we entered with 
Madame de Tencin. She was satisfied with a 
love delicate in its manifestations, though violent 
in its nature, and Fanni Buttlerd’s love was both 
vehement and free; she thought it enough that a 
woman should die because her passion could not 
be gratified, and Madame de Cressy takes poison 
because the man she loves is faithless. This is 
one of the earliest interesting suicides in the 
modern French novel. Mademoiselle de Gour- 
nay’s Alinda, though she wills her own death, 
dares not achieve it herself. What a change 
since the days of Clelia, when lovers risked life a 
thousand times for a look, a smile, a glove, a 
riband, but had not learnt to prize the relief of a 
bowl of poison. This was left to the villains of 
the atory, to murder and treason. The pure, the 
gentle, the good, died innocent as they had lived. 

Another characteristic of this story is the hero. 
He is one of the first bad men made the leading 
person in a tale. The hero had been amiable, 
handsome, and true hitherto; Madame Riccoboni 
showed him to us shorn of the heroic attributes of 
honour and truth. She was not the first to do so, 
indeed, but she was one of the earliest. Madame 
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de la Fayette’s inconstant Duke of Guise is a 
very subordinate character. Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry’s real heroes are all faithful. The 
Marquis of Cressy stands alone in the tale, a bold, 
bad, and mercenary man ; a real hero, yet brought 
before us not to be loved, admired, and imitated, 
but to be hated and despised. 

He is well drawn, however, with all the vigour 
of a portrait. Handsome, fascinating, ambitious, 
and falae, made to please and to deceive; brave, 
because to be a coward would be degradation; 
externally prudent and cold with women, because 
he wishes to marry splendidly; yet eager andim- 
passioned in secret, because beauty and reaistance 
charm him—he is a strange compound of daring 
wickedness and of shameful meanness. In this he 
does not belong to the heroic villain of a modern 
school. We sometimes pity the Marquis of 
Cressy—we never admire him. 

Two good and beautiful women, who only see 
the fair outside which conceals so much villainy, 
fall in love with the Marquis of Cressy at the 
same time. Adelaide de Bugei is noble and poor; 
Madame du Raisel is a rich widow. The Marquis 
of Cressy only suspects the preference of the 
former. She is too poor for ambition, too lovely 
to be given up without regret. He plays with 
her affections until his own are somewhat involved? 
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He hesitates, deliberates, and at length, conquered 
by her beauty, goodness, and love, he resolves to 
marry her. 

Accident now reveals to him Madame du 
Raisel’s affection, unsuspected till then. The 
splendour which surrounds this lady doubles her 
charms in M. de Cressy’s eyes, whilst Adelaide’s 
are considerably weakened by her poverty. He 
really loves her less; but he still likes her well 
enough, now that she must not be his wife, to 
attempt making her his mistress; for, as the 
author sadly tells us, “respect ceases when love 
ends.” 

Adelaide, though imprudent, was pure. She 
flies with horror from her base lover, falls ill with 
grief, and on her recovery enters a convent. M. 
de Cressy takes this admirable opportunity of 
ingratiating himself with the good and artless 
Madame du Raisel. Pressed to tell the cause of 
the emotion he betrayed on hearing that Made- 
moiselle de Bugei was in danger, he confesscs 
that a proud and silent passion for Madame du 
Raisel made him seek to correspond to Adeluide’s 
affection; but that, on being put to the severe 
proof of marriage, he preferred being thought an 
ingrate to giving her a cold, unloving husband. 
Madame du Raisel is tender and credulous; she 
believes all, and forgives and marries the sinner. 
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Her beauty and tenderness secure her husband's 
love; for there is this weakness in this bad man, 
that he cannot help loving his victims. But in 
an evil hour she receives a young orphan girl 
under her roof. Hortense de Berneil is not hand- 
some, but she is vain and wilful. She ralliea M. 
de Cressy on Adelaide’s passion. No man, she 
declares, could make her enter a convent—not 
even the most charming of his sex. M. de Cressy 
is piqued; he takes up the challenge; her resist- 
ance and her pride make Hortense lovely in his 
eyes. He spares no pains to please her, and 
succeeds, She becomes his mistress, or rather 
his tyrant. Weary of her hard yoke, he would 
fain turn back to his neglected wife; but it is too 
late. The truth has reached Madame de Cressy. 
She knows that she was married for money, that 
the husband whom she loved, and the orphan 
whom she befriended, have conspired to wrong 
her. For a few days she broods over her grief; 
then, unable to endure life, she takes poison and 
dies, forgiving the two offenders. 

M. de Cressy lives on: a sad, unhappy man, 
Two images haunt him to his dying day: Ade- 
laide immured in a convent through him; Ma- 
dame du Raisel dying in his arms. “He was 
eminent; he was distinguished; he obtained 
every honour, every title he had wished for; he 
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was high and wealthy; but be was not happy.” 

Thus ends the tale in which, with all his bad- 
ness, M. de Cressy holds the first rank. His 
character is the story. In its mixture of good 
and evil, of strength and weakness, it is admirable. 
Ite very littlenesses are genuine; and when we 
close the book, we feel that we have seen a true 
man, perhaps the original of Lord Charles Alfred. 

It was not in Madame Riccoboni’s power to 
forget her own fate ; and “Juliette Catesby,” pub- 
lished theaame year with “The Marquis de Cressy,” 
is another tale of man’s perfidy and women’s 
wrongs. It is an epistolary novel, and it takes 
Lady Juliette a great many letters to tell her 
story to her friend, Lady Harriet Compley. Yet 
it is slight and easily told. Lady Juliette—young, 
lovely, and admired—was left a widow at eighteen. 
A jealous husband has cured her of marriage, and 
& faithless mistress has cured Lord Ossery of 
love. They meet at Lord Ormond’s house, and 
their resolves grow weak. If Lord Ossery had 
not taken so much time to make up his mind, all 
would have been well, and there would have been 
no atory; but scarcely has he spoken, scarcely is 
their marriage agreed on, when he is obliged to 
take a journey which proves fatal to love. The 
error of a day, an error in which temptation had 
more part than infidelity, places him at the mercy 
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of an injured girl, who threatens to commit suicide 
unless he saves her from disgrace. Honour bids 
him forsake Lady Cateaby and marry Miss Jenny 
Montfort; he obeys her call, and without expla- 
nation, with nothing but passionate protestations 
of sorrow and love, he parts from his betrothed 
and marries her unloved rival, Two years later 
his wife dies; he is free to seek his injured mis- 
tress, explain the past, and be forgiven. 

Such is the tale, but it is told differently. We 
are introduced to Lady Catesby, when, having 
met Lord Ossery after his wife’s death, she flies 
from him, and refuses to hear his explanations. 
Her wrongs, and the bitter story of her past Jove, 
are developed slowly, and with much skill; The 
tale has that grace of language and detail which 
was Madame Riccoboni’s excellence, and is often 
the attribute of minds deficient in invention. The 
difficulty of having much to say seems to make 
the necessity .of saying that little gracefully all 
the more binding. 

To fly from her penitent lover, Lady Catesby 
travels with a lady, and her brother, a Sir Henry 
——-, who is in love with her, who is always 
dying for her, and who, to her vexation, “never 
does die.” They go visiting from mansion to 
mansion; and her ladyship, who is not in a good 
temper, and who has a satirical pen, spares neither 
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hosts nor guests. Sir John Warthy and his wife 
find her pitiless. The husband is solemn, stiff, 
and stupid. Every word he utters is a foolish 
compliment, and his entertainment is like himself. 
He has been married six months, and his wife “is 
young, long, thin, pale, and foolish, With a 
sulky look, she puts forward a small head, that 
turns on a slender neck, and she laughs in your 
face, whilst her own offers no trace of mirth.” 

The ever-busy Lady Howard, who does not 
read lest she should hurt her eyesight, who forbids 
love and promotes marriage on her estates, is a 
more merciful sketch; but Lord Winchester and 
his guests rouse all Lady Catesby’s taste for 
satire. Lord Winchester is the victim of the 
fine arts. “With plenty of voice he sings dis- 
agreeably ; he dances awkwardly, though his steps 
are correct; he draws according to rule, paints 
little screens that are neither ugly nor handsome, 
end composes detestable verses with great facility. 
Every day sees the birth of a multitude of couplets 
and madrigals, where love, Venus, Hebe, and the 
whole Olympus are to be found bon gré, mal gré at 
the feet of the divinities of the house, and in 
which one takes on arriving the name bestowed by 
rhyme or measure.” 

After Lord Winchester comes the beautiful 
Countess of Bristol, “who is beautiful from morn: 
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ing till night, is always in the attitude of a woman 
sitting for her portrait, thinks of nothing but of 
looking beautiful, and is ever talking of the effect 
of beauty.” And after her a young and extra- 
vagant baronet. “He is tall, a good figure, has 
beautiful hair, admirable teeth, plenty of wit, 
little sense, and much slang. He knows nothing, 
talks on every subject, lies impudently, is a con- 
noisseur in dogs, horses, and jewels; despises 
everything, honestly admires himself, is ever de- 
ciding, weariea people of taste, is first among fools, 
and is thought here a delightful man.” 

Love fortunately comes in to stop this merciless 
pen. Lady Juliette can talk in other accents than 
those of satirical comment; when unveiliig the 
past and disclosing the sorrows of her love, she 
does ao with delicacy and tenderness. With in- 
finite but subtle and evanescent grace she implies 
all that this love had of delightful at its dawn, 
of happy in its progress. How fondly, through 
all her wrath at having been betrayed, she dwells 
on the matchless grace, the courtesy, the tender- 
neas of her false lover!’ How she lingers as she 
calls back that happy summer spent in Lady Or- 
mond’s house and gardens! Slowly she paints the 
delightful hours when they studied and read to- 
gether in the shady bowers of that earthly para-_ 
dise. A love-tale at length, unsealed their 
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hearts, and their mutual passion was confessed. 

“ Ah! what a moment!” she exclaims, pausing 
in her story. ‘A charm unknown till then was 
shed over all I saw. That garden in which I had 
just learned that I was beloved seemed the abode 
of some beneficent being whose hand tore the veil 
that had concealed happiness from my view! Mute, 
full of amazement and joy, how could I have con- 
cealed emotions so rapid, and experienced for the 
first time? . . . Ab, why,” she adda, 4 little 
farther on, “why does the frailty of our hearts 
and the inconstancy of our wishes turn to bitter- 
ness a feeling so delightful? Oh, when two beings 
love, each of whom has an equal power of be- 
stowing on the other a happiness so great, s0 true, 
why must one weary, cease to feel, and surrender 
the other to eternal regret?” 

Lady Catesby’s regrets are not eternal. She 
forgives her erring lover, and she is the only one 
of Madame Riccoboni’s betrayed heroines who can 
do so with honour. Hence a softneas, a charm, 
which the bitter indignation of Fanni Buttlerd, and 
the caloulating villainy of M. de Cressy, made im- 
possible. 

In her next tale, “ Ernestine,” which La Harpe 
called her gem, Madame Riccoboni chose two 
delightful characters, both frank, noble, gene- 
roug, and true; both made to avenge love against 
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society, and those laws of ambition and pride 
which had been so fatal to her own happi- 
ness. 

M. de Clémengis has left his portrait to be 
copied at M. Duménil’s, a miniature-painter. 
He calls for it, and finds a lovely, fair-haired, 
dark-eyed girl of sixteen engaged in finishing the 
copy. Recognizing in him the original, she coolly 
avails herself of his presence to perfect the 
likeness. 

Her frankness, her vivacity, her calm innocence 
affect him; he inquires into her story; it is ead 
and short. Ernestine is the orphan child of an 
unknown mother. A kind French Iady reared 
her, and, before her death, placed her with M. 
Duménil to learn miniature-painting. His health 
is failing, his sister Henriette, Ernestine’s faithful 
friend, is away, and Madame Duménil, a light 
and unprincipled young woman, is the orphan 
girl’s only guardian when the tale opens. 

M. de Clémengis is seized with a sudden wish 
of learning miniature-painting. M. Duméanil is 
too ill to attend to him; the duty devolves on 
Ernestine. For once M. de Clémengia finds a 
woman who cares nothing for hia title, his name, 
and his uncle the minister; who loves him, too, 
and he knows it—though she does not—with sim | 
ple girlish affection. He, too, loves her, and yet 
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he does not mean to marry her; his prejudices, 
his poverty, forbid the thought; but neither does 
he for a moment cherish unworthy designs. We 
may ask why he indulges himaelf’ in the dangerous 
delight of her presence; but when we find a mar- 
quis of the ancien régime with feelinga so refined 
and go disinterested, we must not be too exacting. 

M. Dumeénil dies, and his widow, bribed by the 
Marquis, fabricates a story of sudden wealth, 
in which Ernestine believes. The young girl is 
removed to a charming country-house; teachers 
impart to her every accomplishment; she exchanges 
her plain attire for elegant and fashionable apparel, 
and leads a free, happy, and delightful life. 

M. de Clémengis sees his young and happy 
mistress in the home his secret generosity has 
provided. He sees her daily; every look, every 
.word of the ingenuous girl betrays her secret affec- 
tion; but this delicate lover takes no upgenerous 
advantage. Happy to be loved, happy to love, 
happy in her presence and society, he lets the 
present go by and gives the future no thought. 

The same happy intimacy continues in Paris 
during the winter. But Ernestine suddenly meets 
her old friend, Mademoiselle Duménil, and the 
charm is broken. She learns that she passes for 
M. de Clémengis’s mistreas. Her tears, her pro- 
testa, convince Henriette of her innocence, but not 
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of the purity of M. de. Clémengis’s intentions, 
He is sent for, and confesses that he had none 
beyond making Ernestine happy. He is further 
than ever from making her his mistress, but no 
nearer than ever to making her his wife. 

Up to this the story is delightful. There is 
something lovely, young, and ideal in that inno- 
cent passion which, without hope or thought of 
the future, binds an accomplished gentleman and 
a frank, innocent girl. No vision of marriage, 
nothing of the actual matter-of-fact side of human 
passion, comes to disturb that charming picture. 
They love, and never talk of love: one because she 
knows not even what passes in her own heart; the. 
other because to see and hear the loved one is 
joy sufficient. If Ernestine had felt agitated in 
the presence of her lover, if even that lover had 
found it a hard task to struggle against his passion, 
the charm of innocence would have vanished from 
their atory. : : 

Now that they are mutually enlightened, much 
of that charm departs. Mademoiselle Duménil 
thinks so highly of the Marquis that she allows 
Ernestine fo keep his gifta, and receive occasional 
visits from him in the parloir of the convent to 
which she has retired ; but ignorance has fled, and 
with her security and trust. Ernestine once had 
no wishes, no hopes, for she knew not that she 
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loved. She knows it now, and that her love is 
hopeless, M. de Clémengis is miserable, he sees 
her seldom; why feed a passion which to both 
can bring nothing save sorrow? He could marry 
“Ernestine indeed, brave his uncle's displeasure, 
the world’s censure, and lose all for love. But he 
ig not sure of his own heart. He has not tried 
poverty, he cannot tell how the inglorious inaction 
to which she condemned a gentleman of the ancien 
régime would auit his proud temper. He might 
be unhappy and embittered, and make Ernestine 
herself miserable. Reason, generosity, command 
him to forget her; but he cannot obey them en- 
tirely, and now comes the struggle of passion. 

Ernestine receives M. de Clémengis’s visits in 
the country-house she owes to his generosity, but 
her friend, Madame de Ranci, never leaves her. 
M. de Clémengis is irritated and offended. “Do 
you mistrust me?” he asks, “Ah! what cold- 
ness! what reserve! Your friendship is not so 
tender as it once was. Ah! where is the time, 
the happy time, when, in this very spot, you ran 
to meet me with a joy so trae, when your arm 
leant on mine, and we wandered together through 
these alleys you liked so well ?” 

These reproaches, his altered looks, hia feverish 
agitation, move and alarm Ernestine. She sees 
that the passion which once made him so calmly 
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happy has become his torment. She writes to 
him, and her letter is very beautiful. It is a mix- 
ture of frankness, generosity, and girlish art, but 
the art of a fine nature. By throwing herself on 
the generosity of so romantic a lover, Ernestine 
knows well that she secures her honour. “Alas!” 
she says to him, “by what fatality does your hap- 
piness now seem to depend on the folly of a girl 
whom you formerly respected? Be judge in your 
own cause, in hers, too, and pronounce between 
your own heart and mine. 

“My reserve wounds you! Ah, monsieur, can 
T treat you with a familiarity which my ignorance 
excused? For a long time I ventured to look. 
upon you as on a beloved brother. The extreme 
difference between your rank and mine did not 
strike me. In that happy time nothing checked 
the proofs of my innocent affection. I am not 
altered; ah, why will you persist in thinking that 
Tam? It is not you I fear, monsieur, but myself. 
I am young, I owe you all, I love you. Yes, 
monsieur, I love you—I say, I repeat it with joy, 
I am not ashamed of loving you. . eae 

“ And now, I submit to your decision. If, to 
save your life, I must become contemptible, re- 
nounce my principles, my own esteem, and yours 
perhaps, speak—tI do not hesitate between s stake 
so dear and all I cancall mine. Decide, monsieur, 
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on the fate of a girl ready to give up all to your 
happiness; but before you accept so great a sacri- 
fice, allow me to restore your gifts: to keep and 
enjoy them would authorize the belief that you 
enriched me to ruin me. Let us save at least your 
honour, and something of mine; may the baseness 
of having received the price of my innocence never 
be imputed to me! On these conditions, monsieur, 
the unhappy Ernestine will follow the line of con- 
duct your answer will prescribe.” 

Only a young, generous, imprudent girl could 
write such a letter—so noble, so reproachful in its 
very generosity, so youthful in its daring. And 
with this sad proof of love, which M. de Clémengis 
is too generous not to reject with grief at having 
ever suggested it, the tale should end. Here 
sacrificing birth and pride, he should either marry 
the noble girl who could remind him so patheti- 
cally of all that honour holds dear; or, bending 
beneath the yoke of the world, he should, still 
generous in his renunciation, turn from her, and 
leave to time and reason to heal the inevitable 
wound, 

By prolonging the story, Madame Riccoboni 
has done much to spoil it. 

Conscious that he has tried her love and his own 
virtue too far, M. de Clémengis comes no more, 
He submits to his uncle’s wishes, and prepares to 
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marry his long-destined though unknown bride; 
but the uncle is exiled—the match ie broken off. 
M. de Clémengis falls il, and Ernestine flies to 
his sick bed. Love prevails over prejudice and 
pride; and the gain of a pending lawsuit, the re- _ 
storation to royal favour of his uncle, do not affect 
his resolve. The world may say what it pleases, 
Ernestine becomes Marquise de Clémengis. No 
doubt we are pleased it should be thus, Let love 
always be blest in books; but in a tale where the 
interest lay not in incident, but in the struggle to ° 
which passion, temptation, and pride exposed two 
fine natures, that struggle could not remain too 
much the centre of all attention. When we cease 
to wonder what M. de Clémengis will do, or Er- 
nestine sacrifice, we lose some of our interest in 
either. Incidents only divert us from one of the 
most charming groups Madame Riccoboni ever 
drew. : 
She excelled in such pictures: in love happy or 
forsaken ; in honour and generous faith prevailing 
over looseness. She was not successful in a 
flights ; and her two longeat stories, “ Miss Jenny ” 
and “Sophie de Vallitre,” are the weakest she 
wrote. Yet both possess, pre-eminently, that 
meaning which pervaded all her works—the sor- 
rows of woman. Asa girl, seduced and betrayed ; 
as a wife, neglected and unloved; as an actresay 
VoL. I ; c 
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sought for her beauty with insulting homage; 
sneered at as a writer, till she conquered success, 
but wronged till she wearied of her honourable 
attempt to earn a livelihood—she knew better 
than any how hard a lot that of a woman without 
friends or money can be made by man. 

Her resentment of the injury did not take the 
shape of foresight. She seems to have known of 
no remedy save more justice, virtue, and eelf- 
denial in man’s bearing to woman. With pitiless 
but useless logic she protested against the wrong; 
with unwearied zeal she warned women against 
that voice of flattery and passion which had been 
the ruin of her youth. ‘Miss Jenny,” which she 
took three years to write, is, from the melancholy 
birth of the heroine to the sacrifice of her hap- 
piness—with which the tale closes—ere she reaches 
her twentieth year, an instance of almost every 
sorrow that can befall her sex. She is an orphan, 
disowned and penniless. She marries the man 
she does not love, and he has another wife living; 
and she is obliged to fly from the man she loves, 
for he is betrothed to her friend. 

The false marriage was a favourite incident 
when Madame Riccoboni wrote. It has been 
exhausted since then; and even bigamy, the 
crime of modern days, has been considered out of 
place in fiction. There is, perhaps, something too 
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harrowing and too ead in that trap laid by pro- 
fligacy to virtue and innocence. Its success is 
what condemne it. We hate the triumph of the 
false, the evil, and the corrupt; we want to feel 
the earth secure and firm beneath the feet of the 
good. Let every sorrow darken around them, 
but let not the sting reach their very heart, and 
evil might conquer them in their last stronghold. 

Melancholy, and often tragic, are the incidents 
recorded in this tale, in its episodes, and in the 
lettera of Sophie de Valliére, or of the Countess of 
Sancerre. But the more she had to say, to enter 
life and its depths, and the less Madame Riccoboni 
was successful. The slight, gay, graceful passages 
in these tales are by far the best. There isascene 
in “ Sophie de Vallitre” which is very good. So- 
phie reaches her seventeenth year without suspect- 
ing that she is not the niece of Madame d’Auterive. 
That lady dies, and the family assembles to hear 
the reading of the will. The supposed niece and 
heiress, the flattered and caressed mistress of 
future wealth, is surrounded by her affectionate 
telatives. What sympathy, what tenderness, is 
shewn by tousins and aunts! The haughty Ma- 
dame de Germeuil, who has long courted the hand 
of Sophie for her son, is particularly attentive. 
But, alas! instead of the will is found a packet of 
letters and papers, which disclose Sophie's reaP 
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history. Madame de Germenil is horrified ; the 
whole family is indignant and injured, and with- 
draws from the little imposter. True, she is no 
heiress; true, this stranger will not deprive them 
of their due; but can they forget that for seven- 
teen years they have been her servile flatterers? 
Can they forget the secret jealousy, the degrading 
meannesses, which the foolish fondness of her pro~ 
tectress inflicted? They cannot; and now that 
their hour is come, they avenge, in one moment of 
triumph and insult, the baseness of a lifetime. 
Sophie faints with dismay and grief, and Madame 
de Germeuil has a violent quarrel with the other 
heirs, 

Madame Riceoboni wrote till within a few years 
of her death. Her last works prove some decay 
of power, and an unfortunate imitation of bad 
models, Yet, as an imitator, Madame Riecoboni 
ranks high. Ssinte-Foix maintained in her pre- 
sence that Marivaux’s style was inimitable; she 
supported the contrary opinion, and amused her- 
self with continuing Marivaux’s never-finished 
“ Marianne.” A manuscript, eaid to have been 
stolen from Marivaux, was read to Sainte-Foix. 
He was completely deceived; and well he might. 
‘The imitation is perfect, and shows wonderful tact 
and finesse. Madame Riccoboni called this a folly 
of her youth. It is a graceful jeu esprit, but, 
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unfortunately, leaves “Marianne” sa unfinished as 
ever. : 

The letters of Lord Rivers is the last production 
of this agreeable writer we shall examine. As a 
delicate though slight critique of cotemporary 
foibles and illusions, these letters are charming. 
The story is but a thread, on which the author's 
opinions are strung. 

A young and lovely ward, a handsome guardian, 
and officious friends, are the dramatis persone. 
Lord Rivers, after being humbled by one haughty 
beauty, and deceived by another, finds a soothing 
charm: in the society of his ward, Miss Rutland, 
Honour forbids him to yield to his feelings, for 
before he was conscious that she was the very. 
person who ought to become Lady Rivers, he had 
advocated the claims of hie friend, Sir Edmund 
Pigne at his coldness makes her encourage 
this snitor, whom love will not let her marry. 
Hence the endless caprices of her whom Lord 
Rivers defines as “this pretty, strange, incompre- 
hensible creature, whose real character escapes 
one just as one thinks to lay hold of it.” 

Lord Rivers has ind&ed some suspicion that he 
is the cause of her caprices, but he is too dull and 
ehy to act on the suspicion; he keeps away until 
the plainer revelations of a mutual friend bring him, 
penitent and happy, to the feet of his fair mistress* 
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Ont of this slight tale Mrs. Inchbald seems to 
have extracted the first part of her “Simple Story,” 
in which she put as much passion as Madame 
Riceoboni put little. 

Lord Rivers’s remarks on France, her people, 
and her manners, are more entertaining than hiscold 
love for Miss Rutland. He finds philanthropy all 
the rage, and that love of mankind, of which the 
French Revolution was the sanguinary close, in all 
its fervour. With this universal tenderness Lord 
Rivers quarrels. To love all men, he scéptically 
declares, means to love none; and under the name 
of Sir Henry Montford, his uncle, he sketches the 
father of the famous Mirabeau, that ami deshommes, 
who drove his wife from his home, insulted her 
children and his by the presence of his mistress in 
his own house, and by his brutal tyranny did 
much to exasperate and corrupt a son who, with 
all his vices, was infinitely above his philan- 
thropic father. To cotemporaries the portrait 
toust have appeared a very mild one. 

“One evening his cries and a terrible noise 
made me run to his study. I saw him, his cane 
in his band, chasing a ¥ery pretty negro boy, 
whose gentleness and innocence had endeared him 
tome, I saved the child from his master’s fury, 
and asked to know the crime that drew down on 
him this heavy chastisement. He had involun-- 
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tarily spilt a little water on the papers of the in- 
defatigable writer! ‘And what did these precious 
papers treat of ? I inquired of my irritated rela- 
tive. ‘They treat of the happiness of a portion 
of mankind,’ he answered, warmly; ‘it is the work 
of my feelings, the favourite work of my heart, 
dictated by the tenderest humanity; in that work 
I demonstrate the cruelty of our planters, the in- 
justice of Europeans, who, not satisfied with en- 
couraging an infamous traffic, with profiting by it, 
assume the barbarous right of ill-using unfortunate 
slaves whose laboprs enrich them. Full of com- 
passion for these unfortunate negroes——’ 

“Tf I were you, uncle, I interrupted, ‘I would: 
begin by proving my pity in not ill-using thé only 
negro whose fate is dependent upon me,’ 

“You will never value this advice so highly as 
did the protector of the blacks. He deprived me 
of fifteen thousand pounds sterling, which he was 
to leave me at his death, and gave them to my 
sister. If he thought to punish me he was greatly 
mistaken.” 

If Lord Rivers was thus disgusted with mock 
philanthropists, one of his correspondents, Lady 
Cardigan, was no less offended with the lachry- 
mose tone of cotemporary authors. 

“T have long been weary of our very fesling — 
novelista,” writes this lady. “They want to move, 
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to agitate, to éxcite cries. and lamentations. They 
invent pitiful misfortunes, they press, they accu- 
mulate them on a wretched hero. They load him 
with them, and they succeed in revolting, without 
having found the way to interest us. 

“But what will lead me, I believe, to cease 
reading for ever, is the mania common to writers 
of every sort and nation—it is that rage for virtue 
which excites in them trensports bordering on 
madness. What! cannot they write ten lines 
without exclaiming, oh, goodness! ob, charity ! 
oh, humanity! oh, virtue!” 

More particular in its kind is Lord Rivers’s 
account of the thinking mania which had then 
seized France, a mania of which Madame Ricco- 
boni did not attack the substance, but the affec- 
tation, It was in the seventeenth century that 
France really thought, but in the loose, profligate, 
cynical eighteenth century she talked about think- 
ing. I¢ was the froth and foam, too often impure, 
of the broad stream which had flowed so majestic 
and so deep in the age of Pascal and Boseuet. 

“The French are now as dull and as heavy aa 
we are,” writes Lord Rivers, to Sir Charles Car- 
digan. “They are thinkers, politicians, and rea- 
soners. Agriculture, legislation, and philosophy 
are the subjects of discourse in the most polished 
circles. Every one projects, lays down principles, 
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and forme plans for administration, Women even 
take up these grave matters. Party spirit slips in 
at the toilet, and mixes in every pleasure. A 
young beauty chooses and protects a political sys- 
tem, prescribes the rest, argues, and sometimes 
lones her temper. Every circle has its views, ita 
ideas, and plans. Woe to the peaceable citizen 
who remains neuter, listena, and holds his peace. 
Everywhere he is deafened with noise, nowhere is 
he esteemed. 

“Depth has become the mania of a people for- 
merly inspired by the graces and guided by plea- 
sure, The sort of dissipation to which you invite 
me to yield, and which you think calculated to- 
charm ennui away, exists no more. The theatres 
are very sad, I assure you; there is weeping in 
every house. Enveloped in gloomy veils, Thalia 
has put by her smiling mask. The brightness of 
mirth is hated here; it is the lot of the people 
and of foolish youth. Feeling—ezxtreme feeling— 
is the universal mania, and our darkest subjects 
are scarcely considered grave enough for burlesque 
operas.” ‘ 

And here we end with-Ngdame Riccoboni. 
She belonged to a school which shows no symp- 
toms of reviving; the calm, the correct, and 
somewhat cold school of graceful writing and | 
true though limited observation. Her tales can 
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still be read with pleasure and profit. There is 
indelicacy in “Fanni Buttlerd,” and even her most 
moral stories are not free from much that would 
never have been written by Madame de la Fayette 
or Mademoiselle de Scudéry. But it was the 
taint of the age, not want of modesty or refine- 
ment, that made Madame Riccoboni occasionally 
fall into those errors. Her mind was naturally 
noble and pure, and like it was her teaching. In 
“Fanni Buttlerd” alone there is a deliberate 
want of innocence and principle, and only the 
coarseness of cotemporary literature can have in- 
duced Madame Riccoboni to publish it, and made 
her overlook its deficiencies. 

In a literary point of view Madame Riccoboni 
still ranks high. She had not genius, she had 
not that magic of a fine style which can make’ 
novels survive the changes of fashion; but she 
had many gifte and a place of her own. She was 
more natural than Marivaux, more delicate than 
Prévost, and she stands between them, popular 
and admired in her own day, honourably remem- 
bered in ours, 

Her influence was delightful and beneficial, 
and success rewarded the efforte of this thoroughly 
conscientious writer. No tale ever left her hands 
until her power to improve was exhausted. She 
wrote slowly and with care; her style was lively 
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and delicate—graceful and ingenious thoughts 
flowed freely from her pen; her stories were well 
told and interesting; her characters failed in 
depth, but they had trath and clearness. They 
are still very definite persons—too perfect, too 
judicious sometimes, but yet real and living. Her 
women especially are excellently drawn ; without 
the~aid of graphic description, without telling us 
the height of their figure or the colour of their 
hair, she gives them an air of beauty, elegance, 
and breeding we cannot easily forget. They are 
all ladies—if not in birth, at least in feeling—from 
that too vehement and too frank Fanni, the be- 
trayed mistress of Lord Charles, to the generous 
Ernestine, so tenderly loved by that truest of 
lovers, M. de Clémengis. 

What affinity was there between those graceful 
creatures, so polite, so refined, so accomplished, 
and the Marquises and Comtesses whom Marie 
de Méziéres met in her youth as an equal, and as 
an actress afterwards represented on the stage? 
Alas, not much! She took the graceful wit, the 
charming manners, the lovely form, and she 
poured within a purer spirit and a nobler soul 
than the reality can have afforded to her pene- 
trating view. 

What matter? The writers of memoirs and 
autobiographies bave shown us more than was 
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needed of the other side of the picture. Impurity, 
coarseness, profligacy, under its worst aspect, have 
been unveiled with a freedom that seemed meant 
to reconcile future generations to their own vices. 
It was well, therefore, that a delicate pen should 
idealize this lamentable history; that readers 
should share the sorrows and pride of Lady 
Juliette, and linger with her over the first joys of 
her happy love in the Lady Ormond’s gardens; 
it was right that the noble imprudence of Ernes- 
tine, the sensitive reserve of Sophie de Valliére, 
the vivacity and haughtiness of Miss Rutland, 
should point to other shades in the female cha- 
racter than those which require merciful oblivion. 
And though Madame Riccoboni was less success- 
ful and Jess lenient with her men—though she 
showed herself either too severe, or, when she 
chose to be indulgent, sotnewhat lesa discriminat- 
ing than in her portraiture of women—still some 
of her lovers, alternately impassioned, selfish, and 
devoted, and, whatever they are, always courteous, 
welkbred, polished French noblemen of the last 
age, are worthy of attention. Like her women, 
they leave us an impression of as refinement mo- 
notonous, perhaps, but intellectual and delicate, 
which has perished in revolutionary tempests, or 
vanished in the struggles of active and political 
life. Her tales have not that neatness, her cha- 
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racters that point and epigram,.which gave Mar- 
montel such amazing success in his day; but her 
sketches of society are more valuable than his, 
* and give a truer reflex of that delightful society 
which Madame de Genlis so indignantly declared. 
that Marmontel slandered instead of painting. 
Her good taste, and that intuitive knowledge of 
manners which guides a woman so much more 
safely than man through the minutiz of life, and 
which, even when her mind and education are 
inferior to his, saves her from eo many errors into 
which he falle, did not allow Madame Riccoboni 
to draw those amazing chevaliers and insolent 
beauties with which this prolific and popular au- 
thor adorned his tales, Truer and more delicate, 
but less lively than the cotemporary authors of 
that age, she never sacrificed to effect, and in- 
dulged herself in a simplicity which, though ever 
delightful to a correct taste, is, as a matter of 
literary speculation, safe only to genius. It is to 
Madame Riccoboni’s honour that to such specu- 
lation she would not stoop, and kept her dignity 
and her self-respect pure and free. 


CHAPTER I. 
MADAME DE GENLIB. 


Tre name of Madame de Staél alone enjoyed a 
more European celebrity than that of Madame de 
Genlis at the close of the eighteenth century. 
This age has drawn between the two writers thet 
broad and deep distinction which must ever exist 
between talent and genius; but this was by no 
means so universally acknowledged, nor yet 80 
evident a trath, when both wrote—one in the 
maturity of experience, the other in the glow of 
youth and inspiration. 

The superiority of Madame de Staél was at 
length recognized ; injudicious comparison was no 
Jonger made between women whom nature had 
never intended to be rivals; but a charm remained 
with the name of Madame de Genlis, a fascination 
to which Madame de Staél could lay no claitian,. 
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One had written for youth, for the happy and 
joyous years when books are a passion, and a new 
tale ig an event. The respect, the reverence, and 
the love of a generation long guarded her against 
forgetfulness and reproach. Mild, grave, and 
pleasing, a moral and lady-like instructor, she long 
appesred to those who, having learned to love 
her in their childhood, could not at once unlearn 
the lesson, and reject the formerly welcome teach- 
ing. But trath is inexorable. Whether she me- 
rited it or not, it became apparent that this fa- 
vourite writer had not left a stainless reputation. 
History showed a Madame de Genlis who was 
not merely the governess of Princes and the 
teacher of youth, but o gay, lively, and very 
handsome woman of fashion, fond of pleasure, 
fond of admiration, suspected of a doubtful connex- 
ion with that unhappy Prince who afterwards 
bore the name of Philippe Egalité, and who, whe- 
ther slander wronged her or not, was certainly 
one of the most witty, ‘agreeable, and sccom- 
plished women of her time, and also, on her own 
confession, one of the least decorous. 

Under these two very different aspects, as an 
admirable educator, or as the profligate mistress 
of a corrupt Prince, Madame de Genlis now 
seems condemned to appear for ever—innocent or 
guilty, such is her fate. As an author, she has a 
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wide-spread name, but who reads her books? 
And yet she wrote with taste and elegance. 
Charming and ingenious thoughts are scattered 
throughout her pages with graceful profusion. 
She wrote novels that had great succesa in their 
day, novels of passion, by no means written for 
youth, and which are eminent for some of the 
first qualities of fiction; strong character, know- 
ledge of the world, of the human heart, interest 
and invention. To those who read again those 
charming pages, scarcely now and then disfigured 
by the extreme sensibility of the age, it seems 
unaccountable that such a book aa “ Rash Vows,” 
for instance, should be forgotten. And yet there 
is good and logical reason for it. We have al- 
ready said that Madame de Genlis has two cha- 
racters: one good, as the teacher of youth; one 
bad, as the mistress of a Prince; it is unfortu- 
nately true that her good character hay injured 
her literary reputation. No one would venture 
to say that a badly-conducted woman could not 
write admirable works of fiction; but few would 
dispute that sweeping judgment of superficial 
readers, that it is impossible for a governess, and 
the writer of moral works destined for the young, 
to write anything but a dull novel. Until her 
books on education and for children are forgotten, 
Madame de Geniis can have no justice as a novel- 
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ist; and by that time, alas! where will she—where 
will eome of the brightest of her successors be? 
Going down the stream of that envious flood of 
oblivion, which daily beara away from earth and 
her shores the hopes, the ambition, the painful 
labours of past generations. 

Mademoiselle de Saint Aubin was born at 
Champceri, near Autun, in Burgundy, on tho 
25th of January, 1746. Her parents were noble; 
her father’s name was Ducrest, but’ when his 
daughter was still a child he bought the Marqui- 
sate of Saint Aubin, and as was then customary 
amongst the French noblesse, he assumed the 
name and title of his estate. His daughter be- 
came Countess of Bourbon Lancy in the follow- 
ing manner, The Marquis of Saint Aubin was 
also Seigneur of the village of Bourbon Lancy; he 
caused his little girl, then six years of age, to 
be received a Canoness in the Chapter of Aix, 
near Lyons, and thus secured to her the title of 
Countess, the right of being called Madame, and 
the prospect of a safe and honourable home ; 
if, not being very rich, though of noble birth, 
she could not” marry suitably to her rank. This 
foresight was not unjustified by the event. 
The chateau of Saint Aubin was half a ruin, 
a real Radcliffian abode, with stately courts and 
crumbling towers, which their owner could not 
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afford to keep in repair. In this ancient man- 
sion Stéphanie received a half-pious, half-heathen 
education. Her governess waa devout, ignorant, 
and a good musician. Her mother was literary ; 
she wrote some novels, now forgotten, and she 
liked private theatricals. Mademoiselle de Mars 
helped to develope that remarkable talent for 
music which always distinguished Madame de 
Genlis, and Madame de Saint Aubin cultivated 
that taste for acting for which her daughter was 
also eminent. She was a pretty child, and the 
part and costume of Love were found to suit her 
charmingly. She appeared in a pink skirt, covered 
with lace and flowers, and reaching to the knee, 
buskins of pale yellow and silver, flowing hair, 
and a pair of blue wings, Madame de Saint 
Aubin was 50 pleased with this attire, that she 
would not let the child leave it off. Accordingly, 
several suits were made for Love—a plain one for 
week-days, and a handsome one for Sundays—and 
Mademoiselle de Saint Aubin went out, and walked 
in her pink skirt, with her blue wings, and quiver, 
bow and arrows, like any little heathen god. But 
one concession was male to decoruam—Stéphanie’s 
wings were taken off, and a loose cloak was thrown 
over her childish person, when she accompanied 
her mother to the parish church. Whilst Made- 


moiselle de Mars, the governess, taught her pupil 
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music and religion—and she appears to have been 
a sincerly pious and amiable person—and Madame 
de Saint Aubin showed her how to use and prize 
beauty, Monsieur de Saint Aubin, who was some- 
thing of o savant, and had his own fancies on edu- 
cation, did his best to make his daughter a strong- 
minded woman. She had a natural horror of 
insects—he accordingly compelled her to handle 
spiders and toads, and having taught her this self- 
subjection, he remained’ satisfied. 

Through all this contradictory teaching the 
child’s instincts made out their own way. She 
read Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s “Clélie,” and, not 
lmowing how to write, dictated novels and come- 
dies tg her governess; but, most characteristic of 
all, she turned teacher herself, and, escaping from 
her room by her window—a rope helped her to 
slide down to a terrace—she gathered below a 
school of peasant boys, and taught them their 
catechism, and such fragments of verse as her 
tenacious memory had caught. 

Before she was thirteen, an abrupt end was put 
to this desultory education. The estate of Saint 
Aubin was sold~—the Marquis, once more plain 
M. Ducrest,, went off to the colonies, there to 
begin life anew—and Madame Ducreat and her 
daughter, reduced to an income of twelve hundred 
francs a year, went to Paris, where they saw 
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good company, but lived in a very humble way. 

Their new circumstances were not favourable to 
dignity. Mademoiselle Ducrest was lively, pretty, 
and poor; she was taught to make every use of 
her natural advantages, and especially to please 
the rich, The task was easy enough to an amiable 
and pliant girl, Her musical talent was of the 
highest order; she cultivated it with creditable 
energy and perseverance. Kind friends essisted 
her studies, After her father’s departure, her 
mother became, for some time, the guest of M. de 
la Popeliniére, near Paris. He was one of the 
wealthiest and most generous financiers of the 
day. Mademoiselle Ducrest was soon far in his 
good graces. He had her taught music, deglama- 
tion, and dancing, and he sighed to think that he 
was sixty-six, and that this pretty creature, with 
luxuriant brown hair, fine black eyes, a nose like 
Roxelane’s, and a most piquant face, was only 
thirteen. “Quel dommage!” he often said aloud; 
and Stéphanie, who admired him, who was grate- 
ful for his kindness, and not indifferent to his 
wealth, also thought, though she did not say so, 
* Quel dommage !” , 

His house was not the only one in which Made- 
moizelle Ducrest displayed her charms and her 
talents. She had acquired considerable skill on 
the harp, then a fashionable instrument, and which 
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few excelled in; she sang well; she was an excel- 
lent actress; she danced admirably; and, what- 
ever she did, was grateful to ear or eye. She 
does not acknowledge the fact in her memoirs, 
but it is asserted that her exertions were liberally 
remunerated by the wealthy friends whom she 
and her mother visited. She got several offers of 
marriage, but either the lover was too old and 
morose, or he was not sufficiently rich and well- 
born—forshe acknowledges that she was ambitious; 
and she had reached her seventeenth year before 
she became the wife of M. de Genlis, a younger 
brother, but the nephew of a minister, and on the 
way to those honours and places to which every 
clever French nobleman could then aspire.  * 
M. Ducrest was returning from the French 
colony of Saint Domingue, when the English cap- 
tured the vessel in which he wasa passenger. In 
the English town to which he was taken, he found 
a young French naval officer, a prisoner like him- 
self, with whom he soon became intimate. He 
showed him his daughter’s portrait, and the letters 
of his wife full of that daughter's praises. M. de 
Genlis was fastinated, and, like Colonel Hutchin- 
son, he fell in love with an unknown mistress. 
No aconer did he win his liberty, and reach Paris, 
than he called on his friend’s wife and daughter. 
Mademoiselle Ducrest was too pretty and too 
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amiable not to keep the heart she had already 
won. M. de Geolis was twenty-seven ; his father 
and mother were long dead; but, though he was 
legally free, his family was ambitious and powerful ; 
he did not venture to declare his intentions openly 
—he married Mademoiselle Ducrest, at midnight, 
in the church of her parish, and the next day he 
acknowledged his marriage, and was forbidden to 
appear before his incensed relatives. Their re- 
sentment lasted years; yet the end proved that am- 
bition had not deceived Mademoiselle Ducrest ; 
and though her husband had only a few thousand 
livres income, that sum was then a competency, 
and, joined to his rank and the protection of his 
family, would have easily procured M. de Genlis 
a noble and well-portioned wife, had not love 
proved stronger than prudence. 

Madame de Genlis says little of her husband ; 
that little is to his advantage, but gives no clue 
to her own feelings. She probably found in him 
a husband who gratified her two strong passione— 
vanity and ambition. Had she been merely am- 
bitious, she would have accepted Baron d’Andleu’s 
offer. He was old, rich, and so noble that, as an 
irresistible preface to his addresses, he sent her his 
pedigree to examine: but she found him too old 
and too austere, and the Baron, offended at her 
want of taste, ultimately married her mother; for 
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though M. Ducrest returned to France, he did not 
live to see his daughter become the wife of his 
young friend. M. de Genlis, on the contrary, was 
noble, young, and handsome; he was brave, agree- 
able, and clever; in short, such a man as a girl of 
seventeen, poor and pretty, might be proud to 
subdue, and might marry without love. Nothing 
like tenderness ever pierces through her language 
when speaking of him ; and, on her own confession, 
vanity, and a wish for admiration, were almost the 
only mobiles of all her actions. She practised 
twelve hours a day to become a great musician, 
and be known as such; she performed daring 
actions to be thought courageous ; she swallowed 
a live fish to prove that she was not dainty; she 
rode off alone in a wood, and purposely lost her 
way, to meet with strange adventures, and, we 
suspect, to distract her friends with apprehensions. 
She seema to have been pursued throughout with 
an unquiet wish for celebrity and singularity, that 
took the strangest forms—less strange then, it is 
true, than they would be now. Once she and her 
mother dressed like peasant women, and went off 
to a country wedding, and danced with the pea- 
santa. Another time, the Bal dea Porcherons, in 
Paris, waa the resort she and her friends chose for 
pleasure; and there Madame de Genlis had the | 
honour of being partner to M. de Brancas’s runner. 
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. When her husband joined his regiment, and left 
her in a convent, soon after their marriage, the 
young bride could devise no better amusement in 
thie sacred retreat than to enter the cells of the 
aged nuns and rouge and patch them for matins. 
Youth, indeed, is the season when levity has most 
claim on indulgence; but then it must offer some- 
thing more than a-cold heart and:a restless brain 
for its follies to be forgiven. It is the heroic time 
of life; the time for generous hopes and aims, for 
self-forgetfulness and general charity; and, im- 
perfect though its deeds ever are, it ie 80 sincere, 
so genuine, that severity rarely visits its short- 
comings. 

But this forgiveness is granted on one iivadiens 
—~youth must not be selfish. Madame de Genlis 
was amiable, but she was not generous, in the 
broad sense of the word. The ardour of her 
youth was essentially self-seeking. She was fond 
of talking alone, of throwing herself into imaginary 
perils and adventures, and of fashioning herself a 
life more picturesque than the real one. Imagina- 
tion can, indeed, find her delight in such fancies, 
and youth will always have them, whether dreamt 
or ‘spoken ; but it is strange friendship that finds 
it: pleasanter to hold imaginary intercourse than 
to exchange thought and feeling in real speech 
and presence with a loved friend. “What real 
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friend,” frankly asks Madame de Genlis, “could 
enter into our feelings, love and understand us so 
well, as the one whom one causes to speak—one- 
self?” None, assuredly ; but other dreamers have 
fancied that friendship, that every human affection, 
was meant to give aa well as to receive, and that 
it was almost sweeter to love than to be loved. 
This active mind had, however, its favourable 
aspect. Madame de Genlis’s musical education 
was attended to; but though her mother was an 
authoress, she was left in great literary ignorance, 
and the large amount of information on every 
subject which she acquired she owed to her own 
industry. She read and studied prodigiously. 
Nothing came amiss to her, not even bleeding 
and anatomy; thongh she would not sindy this, 
it is true, on real corpses, but on the wax figures 
which Mademoiselle Biron, her teacher, had for 
that purpose. 

She had always had much taste for theatrical 
amusements. She was jngenious in contriving 
fetes and divertissements, in writing complimentary 
poetry, and in all those talents de societé which 
then made men and women popular. She could 
dance as a shepherdess, sing as a Roxelane, and 
act a ready and graceful part in all the childish, 
and often ténpromptu contrivances which formed 
the delight of an idle and decaying aristocracy. 
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The birth of her children, the interest she took in 
their education, and the pleasure she found in 
making them excel in her favourite pursuits, sug- 
gested her first work, “Le Théatre d’Education.” 
It appeared whilst she was in the Palais Royal; 
for as early as the year 1770, Madame de Genlis 
had taken a step that influenced her whole life. 
She had become a member of the gay little Court 
of the Orleans family, and was attached to the 
person of the young Duchess of Chartres, one of 
whose dearest friends she soon became. 

The Palais Royal was then in all ite splendour 
and gaiety. The Duke of Orleans, who had pri- 
vately married Madame de Genlis’s aunt, the 
Marchioness of Montesson, was pld, but fond of 
pleasure; his son, the Duke of Chartres, was 
devoted to it, and the young Duchess, though a 
princess of undoubted virtue and piety, did not 
lead a retired life. The whole family adopted a 
policy, traditionary in their race, of opposing a 
popular and affable bearing to the formality of 
Versailles. 

The literary turn of Madame de Genlis would 
have met with little favour in the circle of Marie 
Antoinette, for it was one of that unhappy queen’s 
misfortunes not to appreciate the extraordinary 
power which literature then possessed in France; 
but it was welcome in the Palais Royal, and even 
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before it was publicly displayed it was considered 
as giving additional Iustre to that little Court. 
The plays which Madame de Genlis wrote for her 
children, and in which they acted, had great and 
merited success. She did not publish them at 
once; and when she took this step, it was under 
circumstances very honourable to her kindness 
and generosity. 

Without knowing him, on his request, and on 
what Queen Elizabeth called the best letter of 
recommendation —his open and honest counte- 
nance—Madame de Genlis had helped the Che- 
valier de Queissat to lie concealed « few days in 
the Palais Royal. This gentleman, unjustly im- 
plicated in an assault of which his brother was. 
guilty, was ultimately apprehended, tried? and 
condemned to pay a heavy fine, or remain im- 
prisoned for life. The amount of the fine was 
beyond his means, and he seemed destined to per- 
petual imprisonment, when Madame de Genlia, 
who had vainly used all her influence to procure 
‘his acquittal, again came to his assistance. She 
published her “ Thé&tre d’Education” for his bene- 
fit; princes, nobles, and generous persone bought 
copies at a high price—the public did the rest. 
The whole edition was sold off in a few days. It 
brought in 46,000 livres, all expenses covered, 
and delivered the captive. 
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Soon after thue honourably and successfully 
entering the career of letters, Madame de Genlis 
took another of those decisive steps towards which 
her.whole life had been tending: in the year 1777, 
being then thirty-one, she became governess to 
the Duchess of Chartres’s twin daughtera, who 
were not yet a year old, and she entered with 
them the Convent of Bellechasse, in which she 
remained until the Revolution drove her from 
France. The two infant princesses, Madame de 
Genlis’s two daughters, the three sons of the 
Duke of Orleans, her own niece, and a little 
English girl called Pamela, who afterwards be- 
came Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s wife, were suc- 
cessively under the care of this devoted and 
admirable educator. 

Slander has been so pitiless to Madame de Gen- 
lis—her own means of justification were so few— 
that even though no actual proof has been adduced 
againet her, it is impossible to say how far she was 
innocent of the charge under which she has so long 
laboured, of having been the Duke of Chartres’s 
mistress, But an impartial mind must acknow- 
ledge that if she fell into this deep error, she 
acted very strangely for an ambitious and corrupt 
woman. Instead of remaining in the Palais Royal 
to secure and enjoy her power, she left a prince 
who was not more faithful to his mistresses than 
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to his wife and, at thirty-one, still young and 
eminently handsome, she shut herself up in a con- 
vent, where she enjoyed, indeed, all the comforts 
and luxuries of life, but certainly not the haughty 
though infamous distinction of a prince’s mistress. 

In her memoirs, Madame de Genlis has the 
tact and good taste not to give the history of the 
alanders that were whispered in her prosperity, 
but that beset her exile, and gave it new sorrows. 
She alludes to them, however, and partly attributes 
them to envy—and, we believe, not without 
cause. 

Madame de Genlis was well-born, well-bred, 
highly-connected, and wealthy—for her husband, 
enriched by a splendid inheritance, had purchased 
the magnificent seat of Sillery. She was very 
handsome ; she excelled in every feminine accom- 

‘ plishment; she had graceful manners; she never 
appeared in society without wishing to shine, and 
without accomplishing her purpose; she enjoyed 
the friendship of the Duchess of Chartres, and 
the confidence of the Duke; she wrote playa, in 
which her lovely children acted, and which the 
fashionable world of Paris went mad to see; she 
published them, and acquired as an author cele- 
brity that became European; to crown all, she 
educated not merely princesses, but princes of the 
blood; she occupied a post which Montausier and 
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Fénélon had filled in another reign, and she did 
#0 with distinction and success; and if we add 
that she was imprudent, no slave to established 
laws, and that she gloried in authorship at a time 
when titled authoreases were rare, and considered 
to lose caste by writing for the public—we think 
that we have shown some reason why Madame de 
Genlis was looked on with a degree of envy which 
political differences afterwards turned into the 
bitterest hatred. : 
Madame de la Fayette’s great modesty, ill 

health, and retired life had protected her from 
envy and censure, as other women were protected 
by their poverty and obscure birth; but Madame 
de Genlis appeared as an authoress at a time and 
in a position that made the censorious doubly bitter, 
when her least actions were known, and received 
the worst interpretations. One of her sins—a* 
atrange one it will seem now—was being the firat 
lady who had a bureau: at a time when women 
of fashion, and even princesses, did not always 
know how to spell, this was considered an auda- 
cious infringement of masculine rights. No won- 
der that the climax came when the Duke of 
Chartres confided to her the education of his 
three sons, with the title of Gouverneur. Until 
then princes had been instructed by men of the 
highest rank or the most eminent learning; for 
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the first time a woman was called in to her na- 
tural task of educator. 

There are few passages more interesting in the 
life of Madame de Genlis than those which refer 
to the education of her pupils. Active, energetic, 
indefatigable and vigilant, gentle and judicious, 
she accomplished marvels. Her contrivances for 
the instruction and amusement of the children 
confided to her care were most ingenious. Never 
was learning made more graceful than by Madame 
de Geolis, and rarely has teacher been more ten- 
derly loved than she was and deserved to be. 
Here was genuine education indeed. Adopting 
Rousseau’s theory concerning manual occupation, 
she made her pupils learn various trades. The 
young Duke of Valentinois was an excellent car- 
penter. Like his brothers, he learned how to 
swim, and once saved a drowning man’s life. Ma- 
dame de Genlis even had her pupils taught how 
to bleed and how to dress wounds, and for a whole 
winter she took them to the Hétel Dieu for that 
purpose. She taught them to be men as well as 
gentlemen, and gave them as firm and manly a 
rearing as if she had foreseen the sorrows which 
the future held in store. But as yet all was 
emiling and fair, and everything justified the 
words of Addison which Madame de Genlis had 
caused to be inecribed in letters of gold above the 
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grated door that inclosed this happy retreat of 
youth, science, and literature—“True happiness 
is of a retired nature, and an enemy to pomp and 
noise.” 

‘This time was perhaps the happiest in Madame 
de Genlis’s life. She calls it “une vie délicieuse.” 
It was at Bellechasse that she wrote the works 
which so long remained popular with youth—the 
two last volumes of her “ThéAtre d’Education,” 
“ Adéle et Théodore,” and “Les Veillées du 
Chateau.” To her great mortification, the latter 
work was not pronounced by the Academy worthy 
of the Monthyon Prize for the most useful and 
best-written work published within the year; the 
distinction was bestowed on a very inferior and 
now-forgotten book by Madame d’Epinay—“ Les 
Conversations d’Emilie.” 

This unjust. decision did not affect Madame de 
Genlis’s wide-spread fame. A few years before 
the French Revolution she went to England for 
a few weeks. She was received with great dis- 
tinction. Fox, Sheridan, Lord Mansfield, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, Burke, Miss Burney, the 
Prince of Wales, and the severe Queen herself, 
welcomed the distinguished gouvornante and au- 
thoress. Madame de Genlis spent six weeks in 
England ; and, with that practical spirit which 
never left her, and was one of her eminert and 
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distinguishing qualities, she brought back the 
moss-rose to France, where it was unknown. 

The Revolution was the herald of Madame de 
Genlis’s first troubles. The father of her pupils, 
now Duke of Orleans, shared the liberal fever of 
the times; ambition, hatred to the Royal family, 
and a wish for popularity, made him act a part 
neither honourable nor dignified in a French 
Prince and « monarch’s near relative. Madame 
de Genlis, too, was a liberal, and believed in the 
regeneration of France. The Duke of Orleans 
caused his zon to be received at the Jacobins, and 
Madame de Genlis took her pupils to witness the 
destruction of the Bastille. The Duchess of Or- 
leans, whose political opinions were opposed ‘to 
those of her husband, who for some time had 
ceased to regard Madame de Genlis with esteem _ 
or affection, and who resented the extreme though 
merited fondness which her children felt for their 
governess, vainly insisted that they should return 
to her care, now that their education was almost 
completed. Supported by the Duke of Orleane, 
Madame de Genlis resisted the Duchess, kept her 
post in defiance of scandal, and by thus forgetting 
her own dignity, did much to authorize suspicion. 

After the King’s flight to Varennes, and his 
return and captivity, Madame de Genlis, alarmed 
at the turn taken by that Revolution which had 
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opened with such promises of love and brother- 
hood, prudently resolved to leave Paris. Accom- 
panied by Mademoiselle d'Orléans, the Doke’a 
only surviving daughter, she proceeded, in 1791, 
to England. Here she had ome mysterious ad- 
ventures, which she has recorded at full length, 
but which led to nothing. Her reputation in 
England was then of the most doubtful cast. 
The emigrants—who hated ber cordially—had not 
spared her ; and scandal magnified their assertions. 
The indecorum of her new mode of life especially 
scandalized those who in Madame Brulard—as 
she was called since titles had been dropped— 
could not recognize the “elegant, amiable, high- 
bred Madame de Genlis, the apparent pattern of 
female perfection in manners, conversation, and 
delicacy.” 

Some of the charges against her are minutely 
told in that mirror of the times, Miss Burney’s 
Diary, and are extremely curious as a picture of 
that strange epoch of confusion. 

“They give s very unpleasant account of Ma- 
dame de Genlis, or de Sillery, or Brulard, as she 
is now called. They say she has established her- 
self at Bury, in their neighbourhood, with Made- 
moiselle la Princesse d’Orléans and Pamela, and 
a Circe, another young girl under her care. They 
have taken a house, the master of which always 
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dines with them, though Mrs. Young says he is 
such a low man he should not dine with her 
daughter. They form twenty, with themselves 
and household. They keep a botanist, a chemist, 
and a natural historian always with them. These 
are supposed to have been common servants of the 
Duke of Orleans in former days, as they always 
walk behind the ladies when abroad ; but to make 
amends, in the new equalizing style, they all dine 
together at home. They visit at no house but Sir 
Thomas Gage’s, where they carry their harps, and 
frequently have music. They have been to a 
Bury ball, and danced all night; Mademoiselle 
d@Orléans with anybody—known or unknown to 
Madame Brulard.” . ‘ 

To one so precise as Miss Burney, and who had 
spent five years at a most formal Court, this must 
have seemed a most grievous fall indeed. 

In 1792 Madame de Genlis and her pupil re- 
‘turned to France, but scarcely had they reached 
Bellechasse when they were informed that the 
young Princess was considered an emigrant, and 
must leave France until she received legal per- 
tission to return, ‘They left at once for Tournay, 
Madame de Genlis vainly entreating her husband 
to escape before it was too late. He refused, 
saying it would be an act of cowardice to forsake 
his unhappy and distracted country. A few 
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months later, having voted against the King’s 
death, M. de Genlis perished on the scaffold. His 
death was as honourable as his resolve had been 
generous. 

The Duke of Orleans could not fly, had he 
wished it; that rank which had been go fatal to 
his honour, tied him to the land, and compelled 
him to fulfil his fate. His gloomy, sinister, hag- 
gard aspect struck Madame de Genlis when they 
met, and filled her with forebodings of ill omen 
when they parted, and he bade his daughter a last 
farewell. A few weeks later he voted for the 
death of the King; and before a year was over, 
the Revolution going on its course and resenting 
that Royal blood, even though humbled and 
lowered in the person of a Philippe Egalité, 
should have its representative in France, bade 
him ascend the scaffold of Marie Antoinette and 
Louis XVI. 

‘We cannot attempt to follow Madame de Genlis 
through all the vicissitudes and the wanderings of 
her long exile. But if in her youth she had, as 
she confesses, wished for strange adventures and 
romantic reverses, the wish was now fully gratified. 
She had been coldly received during her second 
stay in England ; she was now shunned wherever 
she went, Foreigners knew her through the report 
of her countrymen ; and this was not favourable. 
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* She bad long been odious to the Royalists, by 
her connexion with the Orleans family; by the 
patriots she was detested, as an accomplice in the 
republican General Dumouriez’s treason. Soon 
after her arrival at Tournay, Madame de Genlis 
had married the young and beautiful Pamela 
Seymour to Lord Edward Fitzgerald; but Made- 
moiselle d’Orléans, Mademoiselle de Sercey, her 
niece, and the young Duke of Chartres, still ac- 
companied her, and like her met with a sad, inhos- 
pitable reception wherever they turned their wan- 
derings. A woman, two young girls, and a youth 
of seventeen, have rarely been more harshly per- 
secuted. Poverty added its trials to unjustifiable 
obloquy. Madame de Genlis was able to pay for 
her board, and that of her niece and her pupil, in 
the convent of St. Clare, Bremgarten, Switzer- 
land, which they entered under the assumed 
names of Madame Lennox and her nieces, the 
Miss Stuarts, but the Duke of Chartres was 
obliged to leave them. This separation produced 
one of the most honourable episodes in the life of 
the future Louis Philippe. For fifteen months 
he rose at four in the morning, to go and give 
lessons in transcendental mathematics, in a col- 
lege of the Grisons. That bitter climate, that 
sustere life, found him the worthy pupil of his 
wise and accomplished teacher. -His real name 
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and sank. not known his departure. He 
oalléd him by.” In happier days, he had 
seen that nam§ ab ve the shop-door of a trades- 
man in the Palais 3 and it recalled France 
and home in éxile 

In the year 179 , Madame de Genlis and Ma- 
demoiselle d’Orlé: ere compelled to part. The 
Princess joined her jaunt, the Princess of Conti, 
and Madame de Genlis and her niece left Brem- 
garten and proceeded to Germany. At Hamburg, 
Mademoiselle de Sercgy married a rich merchant, 
and Madame de Genlis, now alone, wrote and 
worked for her living. Sent out from Berlin by 
the King’s order, she found a safer and more hos- 
pitable home at Altona, where she passed as Mias 
Clarke. It was there she wrote her “Chevaliers 
du Cygne,” which she sold to a German book- 
seller for a sum nearly equivalent to three hun- 
dred pounds sterling; and it was also there that, 
until her pen brought in its reward, she painted 
flowers and mosaic designs for the patterns of a 
print factory. She returned to Berlin after the 
King of Prussia’s death, and continued her lite- 
rary labours, In 1801 she got leave to return to 
France. 

With a joyous heart the exile once more en- 
tered that land where she had been young, 
admired, and loved. Her second sojourn in Eng- 
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land had not been happy; she was “disliked and 
shunned, In Switzerland and Germany she was 
persecuted ; and with one exception, no person of 
distinction sought her. When she-was in Ham- 
burg, Klopstock asked to be introduced to her. 
She granted him an interview, which sho has very 
graphically described. “A little, lame, and ugly 
old man,” is her not very flattering account of his 
person. “I rose, went up to him, and led him 
to an arm-chair. He sat down silently, with a 
thoughtful look, crossed his legs, sank in the 
chair, and took the bearing of a man who has 
settled down for a long time, Then with « high, 
shrill voice, he put the following strange ques- 
tion to me: ‘Madame, which do you consider 
the best prose writer—Voltaire or Buffon ?’” 

Without waiting for a reply, the illustrious 
poet decided in favour of Voltaire; spoke for 
three hours ; did not give his accomplished hostess 
time or opportunity to put in six monosyllables, 
and left her “delighted with her charming con- 
versation.” 

Madame de Genlis did not return to France 
alone. She had three children by her husband; 
a boy, who died young, and two daughters, who 
married before the French Revolution, and one of 
whom died at twenty-three. Madame de Valence, 
her only surviving child, was in some measure 
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adopted by her aunt, Madame de Montesson. 
Pamela, whom scandal called the Duke of Orleans’ 
and Madame de Genlis’s daughter, had left her 
young; her niece, Mademoiselle de Sercey, was 
married in Germany; her royal pupils were with 
their mother, and after educating a0 many chil- 
dren, Madame de Genlis found herself alone, at 
an age when solitude is dreary. ‘To a passionate 
love for children, she added an ardent and perse- 
vering love for education. Struck with the beauty 
and intelligence of a child belonging to a poor 
widow, whose apartments were the last she occu- 
pied in Berlin, she asked him of his mother. He 
was gladly given up to her. To his sarname of 
Baecker, Madame de Genlis added the name of 
Casimir, which was that of the boy she had lost 
so many years before, and her adopted son accom- 
panied her to France. 

She found Paris sadly altered. The streets 
had lost their old names; the very cries of the 
street-hawkers were now in a sad minor key; in 
the fiacres she recognized the private carriages of 
the old nobdlesse ; she found the emblazoned vo- 
lumes of their libraries on the book-stalls, and she 
saw the portraits of her dead or exiled friends in 
the old curiosity shops on the quays. Above all, 
that gay, brilliant society, in which she had acted 
80 conspicuous 4 part, was scattered to every wind 
of heaven. . 
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Napoleon was then first consul. He learned, 
after some time, that Madame de Genlis was 
returned to France, and that, having recovered 
nothing of her husband’s large fortune, she was 
reduced to her own exertions for support. He 
generously gave her a handsome apartment in 
the arsenal; a pension of 6000 francs was after- 
wards added to this first favour. This handsome 
annuity, £240, she enjoyed until his abdication, 
and the return of the Bourbons. Napoleon did 
not merely like her works—he was especially de~ 
lighted with “ Mademoiselle de la Valliére” ; 
he also thought highly enough of her intellect, 
to request her to write him a letter every fort: 
night, on any subject she chose—politics, finances, 
literature, and morals, at her pleasure. 

Politics, Madame de Genlis declares, she dis- 
claimed in these letters; but she adds that she 
wrote freely on literature. Hers was now, indeed, 
a purely literary life. The return of the Bourbons 
—of her pupils, the Duke of Orleans and hie sister 
—changed nothing in her quiet existence; she 
continued writing almost to the last years of her 
life, which closed quietly in 1830, six months 
after the Duke of Orleans had ascended the throne 
of France under the name of Louis Philippe. 
Mrs. Opie, then in France, called upon her, and 
found her, what Moore had found her years before 
“a lively little old woman.” 
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“We went to La Comtesse de Genlis’s,” she 
writes in her diary; “ashe received me kindly, 
and I, throwing myself on my feelinga, and re- 
membering how much I owed her in the days of 
my childhood, became enthusiastically drawn to- 
wards her very soon. She is a really pretty old 
woman, of eighty-seven, very unaffected, with 
nothing of smartness, or affected state or style, 
about her. We passed through her bedroom (in 
which hung a crucifix) to her salon, where she sat, 
much muffled up, over her wood fire. She had 
dined at three o'clock, not expecting to be able to 
go out; but as the weather was fine, she soon 
consented to accompany us, but she, laughing, 
aaid, she must now go without sa belle robe. We 
said, in any gown she would be welcome. . . . 
Madame de Genlis did not talk much at dinner, 
but by her attention to what passed, and an occa- 
sional remark, it was evident nothing was lost 
upon her. After C. Moreau had given her health, 
with a most appropriate and flattering speech, 
wishing her to live many, many years, Julien the 
Encyclopédiste gave the health of the King. ° 

“T thought Madame de Genlis conducted her- 
self on this occasion with much simple dignity ; 
yet it was a proud moment forher. . . . The 
room now filled with French, English, and Ameri- 
cans; many were presented: to the venerable 
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countess, next to whom I sat, and then to me; 
she seemed to enjoy a scene to which, for some 
time, she had been a stranger. I found, while I 
was conversing on some interesting subjects, she 
had been observing me. Afterwards she snid, 
‘Je vous aime? she then added, with an archness 
of countenance and vivacity of manner, the rem- 
nant of her best daya, ‘Je vous séme’ (imitating 
the bad pronunciation of some foreigner). 

“At halfpast ten I saw C. M. lead Madame 
de G. out, and I followed them; and paid her 
every attention in my power, for which she was 
grateful; when I had wrapt her up, and put.on 
her bonnet for her, my servant got a coach, and 
C. M., another gentleman, and myself, conducted 
her home.” 

A few weeks later we find very different entries 
in the same diary, under the date of Dec. 31st. 

“C. M. came in to tell me poor Madame de 
Genlis was that morning found dead in her bed.” 
And, January 2nd: “Went to meeting, after- 
ward to eee poor Madame de Genlis in her coffin. 
Happily arrived foo late! Was introduced to 
some dear friends of the deceased, who, for her 
sake, received me, & bras ouverts, because she loved 
me! I promised to go to her interment.” 

It took place-on the 4th of January, and is 
thus recorded: “Went to meet the mourners 
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assembled for poor Madame de Genlis’s funeral ; 
Général Gérard was presented to me. At night, 
went to La Fayette’s, as usual, and was intro- 
duced to many persons.” 

It was natural, no doubt, but there is something 
that jars between the two statements: the funeral 
in the morning—a party at night. Yet there is 
no doubt that Mrs. Opie—a kind and amiable 
woman—liked Madame de Genlis as that lady 
could make herself be liked. Fascination was her 
early gift, and did not desert her even in old age. 

To the end of her life, Madame de Genlis also 
preserved one of the most remarkable character- 
istics of her long career—intellectual activity. In 
-one of her last novels—* The Consistent Atheists” 
—she expressed the noble thought: “There is 
but one real miefortune on earth, and it is to think 
badly ;” and, whatever her errors may have been, 
we think that through them all she strove towards 
that supreme good—a well-regulated mind. She 
never held anything beneath her attention, if it 
wore the aspect of knowledge. She never thought 
it too late to learn. When Lady Morgan called 
on her in Paris, and complimented her on the 
singular variety of her accomplishments, Madame 
de Genlis replied that she prided herself more on 
knowing twenty different tradés, any of which 
would procure her a living. Her simple and easy 
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manners, her vivacity, and the vigour of her mind 
greatly struck her visitor. They were only natural 
in a woman who, long after she had passed her 
seventieth year, read again all the classics of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s reign, im order to preserve her 
style in its purity, and who wrote and published 
agreeable books when she was eighty-two. 

The intellectual life of Madame de Genlis is 
more easily appreciated than her actual real ex- 
istence, She has written her “ Memoirs” in eight 
octavo volumes; they are silent on the heaviest 
charges against her, and contain many confessions 
which, without insincerity, she might have sup- 
pressed; and they leave the mind in some per-, 
plexity concerning her real character—perhaps 
because that character offers many contradictions. 
From those pages, Madame de Genlis appears to 
have been both giddy and cold, amiable and re. 
eentful, She was shrewd and penetrating, but 
imprudent. With singular,imprudence, indeed, 
she lays bare before us acts of deception so nume- 
roua, that sincerity cannot have been her habitual 
virtue. How far she has deceived her readers is 
the question that inevitably occurs to them as 
they read. She has not professed, at least, to 
tell us all the faults and follies of her life. And 
who can blame her? What life was ever meant 
to be thus revealed to the cold, inquiring glance of 
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strangers? God himself has locked up the human 
heart, because to His all-forgiving and all-pitying 
gaze alone is it fit that it should be opened. They 
who wantonly betray its secrets, sin against Him 
no Jess than against their kind. 

“The end crowns the work,” says the old Roman 
proverb, and perhaps it is well to judge a life by 
its close. That of Madame de Genlis ended in 
piety and virtue—whether that was built on peni- 
tence or not, let God judge. 

There is a touching passage in the last volume 
of her “Memoirs,” which we will allude to, before 
closing these remarks. She went, one day, to 

«look at the house where she had spent the first 
five years of her married life, and in which her 
three children were born. Melancholy thoughts, 
sorrowful regrets, and tardy repentance for many 
follies and errors, awoke within her as she thought 
of the sixty vanished years—that treasure of time 
which she had, she says, unprofitably used, and 
sometimes wasted ; and she closes this meditation 
with a beautiful thought, that reveals the pure 
and Christian aspect of this eminent woman : 

“ Let us not murmur; for we need ask God to 
forgive us almost all our misfortunes.” 

Our deepest sorrows are sins! Happy they 
whom humility has at last taught that lesson! 
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CHAPTER II. 
HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


In the collection of Madame de Genlis’s works 
there is a short essay, entitled, “De Emploi du 
Temps.” No one had a better right than she 
could claim to speak on this subject. Madame de 
Genlis was an accomplished musician; she played 
admirably on the harp, and on almost every instru- 
ment; she sang well; she drew with some skill; 
she danced gracefully, and dancing was then an 
art, and an elaborate one. She was elf-educated, 
and her acquirements were many. She was 
thoroughly versed in history and literature, French 
and foreign. The English and Italian languages 
were familiar fo her. Her position as governess 
to the Duke of Orleans’s children, led her to 
knowledge which even a well-educated woman 
may ignore—that of the manufactures of her 
country, for instance, with which she had made 
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herself thoroughly acquainted. She was also well 
skilled in her needle, and in every feminine ac- 
complishment. She joined practice to theory, 
and was an indefatigable worker. Some trades 
were even familiar to her. She could make arti- 
ficial flowers, and morocco portfolios and pocket- 
books. 

Neither so many accomplishments, nor so much 
knowledge, could be acquired without giving time 
and labour to the acquisition; and Madame de 
Genlis, who was a woman of the world, the at- 
tendant of a princess, and the governess of several 
young princes, was not, and could not be, mistress 
of her leisure. To what industry and perseverance 
may she not, therefore, lay claim, when, setting 
aside all that we have just enumerated, we look 
at the prodigious amount of her literary labours? 

In the years 1825 and 1826, Madame de Gen- 
lis’s works were published in eighty-four duo- 
decimo volumes of average size. Her “ Memoirs,” 
in ten octavo volumes, and several works, the last 
of which she published in her eighty-third year, 
were not included in thia collection; and, what is 
more praiseworthy than this extraordinary fer- 
tility, is that no woman who has written so much 
has also written so well. It is true that her in- 
vention failed as years closed on her, but to the 
last she wrote with clearness and elegance; she 
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cannot rank, indeed, amongst the fine writers of 
her country, for she had not genius; but she had 
many gifts—some delightful, some excellent, and 
which never forsook her. Amongst the rest, one 
which will always be rare and precious—the gift 
of judicious and original thought. A choice and 
delightful book could stil! be made out of the wise 
or graceful reflections this long-admired writer 
scattered through her pages during an authorship 
of more than fifty years. ; 

Madame de Genlis’s range was varied. Twenty 
volumes written by her for young people are still 
popular in France. Biography, history, education, 
etiquette, botany, fiction, religion, everything save 
politics, gave occupation to her fertile pen. ,She 
was also a critic, a severe though acute one; but 
next to her works on education, rank her novela; 
they had immense success in her own times, and 
are not forgotten, though much neglected, in ours, 
The best and shortest, “Mademoiselle de Cler- 
mont,” is a beautiful and pathetic story. It is 
one of her historical tales, and, spite their defi- 
ciencies, these aré still the most read of her fictions. 

Historical novels are delightful when they ap- 
pear, but they rarely go down to posterity. They 
belong too much to the time in which they were 
writtey, and when that time has gone by the 
charm is broken. a4 
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Madame de Genlis's historical novels embrace 
every period, from the days of the Prophets 
down to the court of the Regent. “The youth 
of Moses” she called a poem. She had prece- 
dents for the strange assumption; bat can he be 
called a poet, who has no music in his soul? They 
alone who can sing, can claim a rank among the 
divine songsters of the human race. In “ The 
Knights of the Swan,” the authoress claimed 
some of the privileges of poetry. She wrote it 
in her exile, when many of the restraints of her 
life were removed, and its indelicacy verged on 
immorality. The profligacy of the cruel and vo- 
luptuous Armofiéde is meant as a warning, but 
though Spartans might stand and look at the 
drunken Helot, we need nobler and purer les- 
sons than those of the heathen world. The his- 
torical perversions of this romance are curious 
enough. Never have the doughty Charlemain 
and his peers been more strangely represented. 
Who would dream of: finding Ogier the Dane, 
that man of mighty appetite and robber ways, 
turned into a lovesick hero, a compound of the 
powdered Marquis and the pink-ribboned shep- 
herd. 

“ Jeanne de France,” “ Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette,” “The Duchesse de Ja Vallitre,” “Ma- 
dame de Maintenon” are agreeable books, between 
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biography and fiction; and thongh their popularity 
has passed away, they show extraordinary tact 
and skill, and had great success in their day. 

Looking over French history, Madame de Genlis 
saw, on that often gloomy and often terrible back- 
ground, some tender and lovely female figures, 
whom the historian carelessly sketched as he 
passed on. She paused to look, and, having 
looked, could not resist the desire to linger, and 
paint at leisure. With a patient hand she col- 
lected materials, and interpreted them with a 
sagacious spirit. When there was a deficiency 
she supplied it, when there was an unpleagant 
passage she suppressed it, She thus produced 
flattered and softened portraits of lovely originals, 
portraits that had a charm in which biography 
often fails. They did not tell all, nor think 
every thing in a human life was meant to be 
told. 

The history of “Jeanne de France” is beau- 
tiful and pathetic. Married by the cruel policy 
of Louis XI. to the young Duke of Orleans, she 
never possessed her husband’s heart. She had a 
fine mind and a noble soul; she loved him devo- 
tedly ; without her intercession and her tears he 
might have died in a dungeon; but she was mis- 
abapen and plain; he did not love her, and his 
firet step on ascending the throne was to have 
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his marriage annulled. Jeanne retired to a convent, 
took the veil, and died young in odonr of sanctity. 

This ead history Madame de Genlis developed 
with much skill. She considered the introduction 
of a plain heroine in fiction a daring act. We 
have progressed since then, and women have 
learned to be plain in print, as well as out of it. 
Indeed, plain or not, it matters little; the heroine 
will always be an ideal being, even though she 
may look most real; she will always be that 
something beyond truth, without which there is 
no fiction. Her beauty, her excellence, moral or 
intellectual, only show us after all the standard 
without which the reader will not admire. As 
his taste is, mean or lofty, so are the men and 
women of his books. 

This daring attempt to enshrine a noble soul in 
a poor body, Madame de Genlis did not repeat. 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette, her next heroine in 
chronological order, was a dark and lovely girl, 
who inspired in the bosom of a King one of the 
purest passions woman ever returned. 

Louis XIII., the inglorious son of an heroic 
father, acta a sad and subdued part in French 
history. The name of Richelien claims all that 
his reign held of stern or magnificent. Power, 
mercy, life and death, the very destinies of France, 
were in the hands of the mighty Cardinal, and 
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with them true, royal majesty. The Monarch 
was but a kingly shadow, who went wearily from 
palace to palace, a prey to sadness. Indolence 
and melancholy seemed constitutional in the son 
of the gay Gascon. Mistrustful of all who ap- 
proached him, of his brother Gaston of Orleans, 
and even of his own proud and handsome wife, 
Anne of Austria, Louis twice had faith in wo- 
man, and, strangely enough, he chose for the ob- 
jects of his platonic admiration two noble and 
generous girls, whose only object was to bind him 
more closely to the neglected queen. Both Ma- 
demoiselle d’Hautefort and Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette were devoted to Anne of Austria, But 
the weakness of man is fatal even to the objects 
of his love, and both Mademoiselle d’Hautefort 
and her successor found it so. That pale, hand- 
some King, with the sad dark eyea and heroic 
face—-that_ man who was personally brave, whose 
justice has passed into a proverb, and who, if he 
was severe to others, was to himself austere and 
unforgiving, yet lacked one of the noblest attri- 
butes of man—he could not protect what he loved. 
His mother died in a garret. Mademoiselle 
@Hautefort was exiled, and Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette left the Court and retired to a convent. 
Richelieu’s jealousy of her influence is the motive 
ascribed by history to her retreat; the scruples 
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of her conscience at a passion which, though pure, 
was not lawfal, is the theme chosen by Madame 
de Genlis. 

Ont of this slender thread of an ideal passion, 
unable to resist the hard touch of reality, she con- 
structed a delicate and touching story. There 
was more matter, and far more interest, in the 
« Duchesse de la Vallitre.” But the most pathetic 
of its incidents are world-known, and the fictitious 
surprise without convincing us. We are also 
conscious of two heroines: of Madame de Genlis’s, 
who speaks rather too much like a woman who 
has read Jean Jacques; and of the mild, humble 
Mademoiselle de la Vallitre, who was born for 
virtue, who sinned without vice, who loved the 
king for himself, who shrank from the sight of the 
injured queen, and who, though too weak to break 
her bonds until love forsook her, yet tried to 
atone for her ain and her weakness by the heroic 
penance of thirty-three years. Youth, beauty, 
love even—for either the Duke of Lauzun or the 
Prince of Longueville would have been glad to 
marry her—were all her own yet, and she buried 
them all in the living grave of a Carmelite con- 
vent. There is something too beautiful and too 
pathetic in euch a story for it to be told again; 
it ia one of the lovely legends of humanity made 
—to float down the tide of time. 
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Yet great success seemed to prove to Madame de 
Genlia that she had done right. The “ Duchesse 
de la Vallitre” was in every hand—even in the 
mighty hands that then wielded the destinies of 
France. Buonaparte began the tale, read it to 
the end without stopping, and shed tears over the 
close, which is beautiful and pathetic. It was of 
this book that Sir James Mackintosh said — 
“Though not precisely a novel, it is surely a 
most fascinating work.” It was so, no doubt, 
but the truth has proved too strong for it. 

“Madame do Maintenon” is almost all true, 
The history of that sagacious and remarkable wo- 
man, who succeeded the haughty Madame de 
Montespan in Louis the Fourteenth’s heart, and 
who at the age of fifty-two married a monarch 
three years her junior, and the haughtiest king in 
Europe, did not require invention to read like a 
romance. Born in a prison, set to keep turkeys 
in her youth, married at-eighteen to a burlesque 
and licentious poet without lege, exposed after 
his death to all the bitterness of poverty, she rose 
to the king’s esteem, admiration, and love, by the 
power of a mind whose charm he acknowledged, 
and of a virtue which, though gentle, he found 
inexorable. More wonderful still, she secured the 
tender affection of his wife. Mary Anne of Aus- 
tria gave her portrait but to one person, and that 
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person was Madame de Maintenon. Neither 
could then foresee that the queen, the younger 
woman of the two, would die first, and that, 
though not bearing her title, Madame de Main- 
tenon would be her successor on the throne. 

But far more successful than this half novel, 
half biography, was a much shorter tale—* Made- 
moiselle de Clermont”—which is still Madame 
de Geplie’s most substantial claim to fame. The 
best part of her youth was spent in a Court, and 
in a centre of courtiers and intrigues. She painted 
well what she had observed closely, and in her 
pages the old courtly world has a great look of 
reality. When she left palaces and noble man- 
sions to enter more humble homes, she left behind 
her the best part of her power—one of the 
greatest charms of all novel-writing —truth in 
detail. 

By what had been to her the present she judged 
the past. Traditions supplied by the survivors 
of the preceding age gave the matter on which 
imagination might work. Madame de Puysieux, 
wife of Monsieur de Genlis’s uncle, had been the 
Princess of Clermont’s bosom friend; and it was 
at Chantilly, where the drama of her life took 
place, in an alley that still bore the ill-fated name 
of Melun, that. she related to Madame de Genlis 
this short and sad story. ‘ 
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Mademoiselle de Clermont was a daughter of 
the illustrious house of Condé, and sister to that 
Duke of Bourbon who governed France for Louis 
XV. after the death of Philip, Duke of Orleans, 
Little is known of her, save that she was beauti- 
ful. Her name ia merely mentioned in history, 
and would be forgotten if it were not found in 
Madame de Genlis’s pages. 

Madame de Genlis knew princesses well, and 
she has made Mademoiselle de Clermont a prin- 
cess from head to foot. Beautiful, stately, and 
free, she moves about the princely abode, and the 
magnificent gardens of Chantilly, like a young 
queen in the first happy dawn of her sovereignty, 
No other female figure appears near hers. Her-bro- 
ther’s influence on her destiny is decisive, but is 
carefully kept back until the catastrophe. The 
young king is mentioned, but we never seem to 
see him; we see no one save the generous, impru- 
dent young princess. 

With the quick instincts of vanity and pride, 
Mademoiselle de Clermont soon becomes con- 
scious of the coldness of M. de Melun. In the 
midst of universal flattery his voice alone is silent. 
Mademoiselle de Clermont is piqued, and, avail- 
ing herself of the privileges of rank, she questions 
him why, for instance, when ehe reads novels 
aloud to the ladies, is he a cold and inattentive 
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listener. The Duke, surprised, hofitates to reply. 


At length he frankly answers— 
“T see aoe persons of mediocre intel- 


lect and ordinary ation waste in vain and useless 
tasks the season ‘$f youth; but in those whom 
their rank and their nata superiority raise above 
others, this mistake grieves me keenly.” ° 

Mademoiselle de Clermont blushes, says no 
more, and withdraws her arm from his; but the 
next day, and to the annoyance of her female 
listenera, she begins a course of grave historical 
reading. 

From this day the Princess chooses the Duke 
of Melun for her counggllor and friend. She sees 
in him a lofty ideal of honour and worth, which, 
under his guidance, she hopes toreach. How can 
he reject advances so modest, yet so bewitching? 
—how can he refuse to become the faithful ad- 
viser of this beautiful young creature, so docile to 
good counsels, so penitent after error? 

He falls into the snare, but not blindly. If 
Mademoiselle de Clermont does not know the 
nature of the feeling that draws ber towards him, 
he knows but too well what he feela for this 
princely lady. He knows, and canno®conceal it. 
With delight and pride she sees that she has con- 
quered his coldness and subdued his austerity. 
Honour and duty compel him to shun her—he 
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leaves Chantilly, But what matter? Great joy 
knows no fear! To love and be loved is happiness 
enough for Mademoiselle de Clermont. ‘To her 
we might apply the subtle and delicate pasenge 
which the trials of another heroine suggested to 
the same author : “ Love cares but for the present 
time. Of all feelings, it ia that which the future 
troubles least. It fears to give it a glance; for it 
is never sure of finding itself there.” 

They meet in Paris. M. de Melun’s fortitude 
cannot resist Mademoiselle de Clermont’s dan- 
gerous openness; for, with a freedom which never 
offends—so much is it tempered by frankness and 
modesty—the imprudent gpincess is ever showing * 
him the power affection and esteem have given 
him over her heart. They exchange a rapid con- 
fession and mutual yows; then shocked at what 
he has done, at the ungenerous advantage he has 
taken of her weakness and ignorance, M. de Melun 
again departs—this time for months. 

His struggles are vain. In vain, on his return 
to Paris, he even undertakes, at the Duke of 
Bourbon’s request, to persuade Madenioiselle de 
Clermont to accede to a royal alliance, which she 
obstinately rejects, When he is left alone with 
her, his resolves grow weak. She does not hide 
that her Jove is unchanged, and solitude has only | 
deepened his. Duty, pride, honour, are unavail- 
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ing. There is but one theme on which the lovers 
can dwell. And thus it goes on. Mademoiselle 
de Clermont persists in a love which raises her in 
her own esteem, and M. de Melun in striving 
against # passion which his conscience condemns ; 
for it makes him a traitor to truth—and two years 
in all pass away, and struggles, doubts, torments,” 
suffering, and illness that looked in the very face 
of death, have only given their mutual affection 
more fervour and depth. 

All this Madame de Genlis has told admirably. 
M. de Melun is a proud and honourable man, and 
his reluctance to yield to a passion which reason, 
as well as honour and pride, reprove, we never 
ascribe to coldness. Mademoiselle de Clermont 
is a noble woman ; she loves because she esteems 
and admires. No brilliant courtier, no flatterer, 
won her heart. She does not stoop from her rank, 
she soars above it; and the delicacy of her choice 
redeems the freedom with which her partiality is 
displayed. Up to this the story progresses with 
the most delicate skill. Itis a graceful love-tale : 
a beautiful princess loves an accomplished gentle- 
man; it is not @ love likely to end well, but its 
end is subordinate to its progress. Wecare more 
to know if Mademoiselle de Clermont will conquer 
Mz. de Melun’s coldness, than whether she will sink 
from the rank of princess of the blood to that-of 
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duchess. But in fiction, as well aa in reality, there 
is a dangerous point when love rushes on passion, 
That point is reached in the tale when Louise de 
Bourbon Condé suggests a private marriage to her 
lover. 

From the time that fatal resolve is taken, the 
whole story changes. It is told in the same Jan- 
guage, but not in the same key. A sense of 
gloom, of something ominous and disastrous 
hanging over the heroine and her lover, comes to 
us with great power. The love-tele is turning 
into a tragedy. As Mademoiselle de Clermont 
crosses, at night, the gardens of Chantilly, in 
order to go to the meeting whence she is to return 
as wife, she feels herself suddenly held back. She 
looks up, terrified. No one is there—no mortal 
hand detains her. It is but her dress that was 
caught us she passed by the statue of the haughty 
and heroic Condé, whose blood and name she is 
going to humble. For a while she ie startled ; 
but love proves stronger than pride, and she goes 
on, = * 

Mademoiselle de Clermont is married; she is 
happy, and her happiness laste a week,.at the close 
of which the King visits Chantilly. She does the 
honours of the princely abode to her brother's 
royal guest. The fétea are splendid; a stag-hunt 
takes place the second day of the King’s stay. 
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M. de Melun prepares, as usual, to follow Made- 
moiselle de Clermont’s carriage ; but the Duke of 
Bourbon, whose eyes are at length opened, has 
spoken sternly to his sister, and she is obliged to 
bid M. de Melun to leave her. He rides away, 
giving her a laet look. In a few minutes a lond 
ery is heard—he had crossed the chase, and the 
atag had turned round and gored him. 

A wife, whose husband has received what may 
be his death-wound, is privileged to give up all to 
attend on him; but the unhappy Mademoieelle de 
Clermont is not a wife. She is a princess, a king 
is her guest, and etiquette has nothing to do with 
an aching heart. In vain, in her despair at not 
being allowed to see M. de Melun, she confesses 
her marriage to her brother. The Duke is not a 
brother—not even an angry one. He is a prince, 
and he checks his anger at this discovery, to help 
her to play her part to the end. He knows that 
death will soon rid him of an odious tie, and he 
bids her hope—he has even lenient promises of 
forgiveness with which to soothe her—shd what 
with prayers, remonstrances, and commands, he 
keeps her out of the sick room. The surgeon ia 
bribed—even the servants are deceived—every 
care is taken to keep the Princess in ignorance of 
the truth. 

. The King is to leave the next day. Mademoi- 
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selle de Clermont, splendidly dressed, waits on 
him for weary hours that seem intolerable. She 
is pale, spite her rouged cheeks. The forced 
smile on her lips, her restless looks, betray her 
secret torment. Strange, inquiring glances meet 
her everywhere, for who has not noticed her par- 
tiality to M. de Melun? The King alone is ami- 
able and free. She sits next him at dinner; she 
must hear and answer. When dinner is over, 
the play begins, and the princess must hear it, 
with her brother on one side of her, and the King 
on the other. It is a comic play-—the house rings 
with laughter, and her heart is breaking. Late 
at night the King leaves. At three the Princess 
is alone and free. She steals out, as she had 
stolen a week before to go to a happy meeting. 
She reaches his door—it is closed; she listens— 
all is silent. She returns to her room with day- 
light. There she sits down, passively waiting till 
her attendants waken. 

But the King is gone, the fétes are over, con- 
cealment is-no longer required. At seven, she 
hears a step—M. de Melun’s eervant appears 
before her. “No words are needed; his looks, his 
aspect, tell the tale—her lover, her husband, is 
dead! She sinks on her knees, and receives the 
paper this cad messenger has come to deliver. It 
is the first letter she wrote to him—the words, 
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“for ever,” signed by her—the pledge of love she 
yoluntarily gave him, when, from honour, he 
voluntarily renounced her after their first avowal. 
He held it dear, and sent it to her on hia death- 
bed. . 

And thus ends “Mademoiselle de Clermont ;” a 
tale remarkable for beauty and pathos, and, spite 
a little overstrained sentiment, for the directness 
with which it is told. Mademoiselle de Clermont is 
an exquisite heroine—one of those half angelawhom 
J. Joubert loved in Madame de Genlis’s works. Her 
faults are those of youth, inexperience, and high 
rank. Her virtues are all her own. She is modest, 
though free; but that freedom springs from the 
heroic greatness of her soul, and the worthiness 
of the loved one. It is the blood of the Condés 
asserting itself in the faith and truth of a woman's 
heart. 

Very different is the “Siege of Ia Rochelle,” 
though it is still a popular work with that easily- 
pleased class of readers who require, above all, a 
stirring plot and dramatic incidents. The story 
is improbable, but interesting enough. Clara 
Montalban, a beautiful and amiable girl, is on 
the eve of marriage with Valmore, a handsome 
young widower ; her betrothed is rich, but not so 
wealthy as his young son, Jules. He is that son's 
heir, and Montalban, Clara’s father, resolves to 
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murder the child. He leaves the chateau, returns 
privately, and accomplishes the deed. He is seen 
by Clara, who had playfully hidden beneath a 
table. She-faints with horror, and wakens to find 
herself accused of the crime, of which even Val- 
more thinks her guilty. She is tried, condemned, 
and reprieved. But she will not betray the real 
murdérer, and the dishononr of guilt still clings 
to her. After many adventures, in which the 
siege of Rochelle is introduced, Clara discovers 
that. Montalban is not her father, and can declare 
her innocence, and become the wife of Valmore. 

The “Siege of la Rochelle” has merit, but the 
lowest eort of merit—merit unworthy Madame de 
Genlis. 

The success of cotemporary romances misled 
her, She, too, would be pathetic and sublime! 
She produced good imitation, which long passed 
current, but never with persons of delicate taste. 
The world of fancy is a strange world. It will 
allow imagination the wildest flights, but it re- 
quires consistency, and there is none in a mixture 
of wild invention and amall reality. If we are 
Ted on at once into that something beyond truth 
—which at heart we all love—and kept there as 
in a dream, we may read on, and never waken 
till the tale ends. Ardent writers have that 
power over us when they follow the bent of their 
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own mind. They can make a truth of thei? own, 
and compel us to believe in,it; but when they 
are faithless to themselves, hh b gift of persuasion 
forsakes them. It rarely foes alone—with it 
depart others as precious and as noble. 

The worst of untruth in incident is that it 
leads to untruth in character. Valmore and Clara 
are incredibly calm through their awful trials. 
We are told that they marry and are happy.. It 
cannot be. Clara cannot forget that she wore the 
features of a murderess in her lover's sight; that 
he has sickened to think he ever loved such a 
wretch, And if she can forget what ought to 
have burned itself into her very brain, can he? 
‘Will not the memory of hia injustice be an ever- 
renewing torment? Can love, the strongest but 
the most delicate of feelings, survive such wounds 
in either heart? Duty, the tie of blood, teach to 
bear and forgive much; but unwedded love, love 
not calmed and sanctified by marriage, is lofty 
and exacting. It will have the whole heart, the 
whole faith, or it will have nothing. Nay, more, 
when it becomes conscious of having ‘withheld 
those precious gifts, it perishes; for it becomes 
conscious of frailty and weakness, and of that 
which is most abhorrent to its nature—mortality. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DOMESTIC TALES. 


Bestpxs her historical tales, Madame de Genlis 
wrote several novels, in which she painted society, 
Parisian or provincial, such as she had seen “it 
before the great catastrophe of the French Revo- 
lution; or developed her own views and feelings 
on two subjects which she justly considered im- 
portant—morals and education. 

Some of these novels are amusing now by their 
strangeness. The “ Battuecas,” greatly prized by 
its author, reats on the tradition—a true one, she 
avere—of a lost Spanish valley, in which men and 
women grew up unacquainted with civilization, 
but naturally gentle and refined. Placide, the 
hero, is one of these delightful savages. He is a 
poet, too—a renowned one—though his first ad- 
venture, when he appears in the commonplace 
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Spanish world, is not of the poetic cast. Placide 
is unacquainted with mine and thine, and steals 
as naturally as any civilized thief, though some- 
what more openly, .A battle with a baker is the 
first lesson of law and property he receives. His 
little mistake is rectified by a friend, and he pro- 
ceeds to Madrid, to fascinate a lovely and refined 
lady, criticize all he sees, undergo some adven- 
tures, and finally return to his valley and his 
Battuecas bride Inés. 

 Alphonsine,” another Spanish story, is con- 
ceived in the same probable spirit. After writing 
so much on education, Madame de Genlis no 
doubt remembered an important omission. She 
had shown how @ prudent mother is to educate 
her child in the world. What if she were to 
show now how a daughter can be educated out 
of it. The lesson was not very practical indeed, 
but it had the merit of novelty. Accordingly, a 
wife is locked up in a cavern by her incensed 
husband, gives birth to a child, rears it safely and 
educates it. 

Deprived of light since her birth, ignorant of a 
world beyond her cavern—of a human being be- 
sides her mother—ignorant of the very means by 
which that mother receives food, and acquainted 
with nothing that mercy enjoins to conceal, yet 
conscious of the existence of a God, of a future 
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life—nay, even of death—Alphonsine grows up a 
prodigy of moral innocence. A young soul that 
has never been contaminated by the aspect of 
vice, a mind which the sight of external objects 
has never distracted, are beautiful, no doubt; but 
they are inconvenient. This young Eve, on being 
restored to light and the society of human beings, 
moves for some time in a world of enchantment, 
and displays the artleas graces of primitive in- 
nocence. Like Miss Edgeworth’s Virginie in 
“Belinda,” she prefers flowers to diamonds: they 
are the more lovely of the two, and she has not 
learned that beauty can be perishable. The im- 
mortal splendour of sparkling gems, that dure- 
bility which seems so: strange in this changing 
world, are lost on Alphonsine, for she has no ex- 
perience, The same deficiency allowa her to be 
lured from her home by a designing lover, and, 
though innocent, to forfeit her reputation. She 
marries indeed; yet the merits of the cavera- 
plan education are seriously compromised in our 
eyes. 

In all times -stories as fanciful and as extrava- 
gant as these have been written. Amongst mo- 
derns, Sir Thomas More and Féndlon, two pure 
and noble souls, found solace in the contemplation 
of ideal excellence, and of a fairer social state 
than thet which they saw around them. The 
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eighteenth century delighted in such visions of 
what it conceived to be perfection. What mén 
and women we should have had if all its dreams 
could have been carried out! Rather alike, it is 
true; for individual character can only interfere 
with the beauty of systems; but men and women 
of the right sort, no donbt—else the inventors of 
the original model would not have held them 
forth to our admiration, But though we may be 
amused at this ideal of human excellence, we can- 
not remember without emotion how much of her 
aspirations towards a supreme good, how much 
of her resentment of great wrong, humanity has 
cast in that visionary channel. It was long her 
only outlet, as it was her only hope: for men it 
was politics, for women society. Fénélon reformed 
states, Mademoiselle de Scudéry improved love, 
and Madame de Genlis educated. 

She had the clear, exact mind best suited to 
such artificial composition. Ithagination spoils it, 
and she had little or none. Like De Foe, she 
could invent and paint, with great verisimilitnde, 
modes of life of which she had no actual know- 
ledge—the more unreal the better. Her choice 
of subject was not felicitous, but she made readers 
believe in her cavern life. It had no romance, 
no wildness; but it bore a clear, matter-of-fact air 
of truth. 

“Alphonse, or the Natural Son,” “The 
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Parvenus,” “ Palmyre and Flaminie, the Rival 
Mothers,” were used by Madame de Genlis as the 
vehicle of general social truth. They contain 
pleasing sketches, and embody some judicious 
opinions; but they are cold though well-told 
tales, Especially dull, from beginning to end, is 
“The Parvenus.” 

Strange to say, Madame de Genlis, who knew 
the world ao well—the French world especially— 
who had seen life under all its aspects; who had 
been poor, rich, a countess, the companion of 
princes, an authoress, an exile, a fugitive; who 
had worked and written for her bread, and been 
compelled to mingle in every society—yet could 
only paint one aspect of life, the elegant and 
the courtly. In “The Parvenus” she attempted 
to paint. the middle and upper classes of France 
before the Revolution, during its progress, and 
after its close. The effort showed her unequal to 
draw that shifting acene of life which she knew 
ao well, She succeeded hetter in delicate delinea~ 
tion of character. Under the name of the Duke 
of Rosmond, in the “ Rival Mothers,” we are to 
Tecognize the handsome, profligate Maréchal de 
Richelieu :— 

“Nothing in him betrays vanity. His languid 
and abstracted look, his simple and easy manners, 
rather announce a sort of good-nature, and utter 
carelessness to please.” 
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“Superficial in everything excepting in the art 
of seduction, he has only the kind of information 
that can impose on people of the world. His 
supple and subtle mind fails in breadth; his soul 
has neither loftiness nor sensibility ; he has but 
one kind of penetration—that he possesses in an 
eminent degree. When he studies men, he can 
only perceive their weaknesses, errors, and vices. 
Their virtues escape him; he does not believe in 
them, Although he has no sort of principle, he 
thinks that one must never lose an opportunity of 
doing good, when one can do so without sacrifice 
or personal rick. Everything beyond this morality 
and goodness is only folly in his eyes. Delicacy, 
generosity, heroism, he considers extravagant, or 
the result of secret plans based on selfishness. 
Sublime virtue he considers the folly of a narrow 
mind, or the clever artifice of deep genius. 

“ His knowledge of the world has taught him 
that the most delicate praise is not the most con- 
vincing. Minds are so refined that ingenious 
flattery is mistrusted, precisely because it is so 
well turned. The Duke of Rosmond keeps his 
finesse for censure. His epigrams are full of wit 
and delicacy; but when he flatters, he only wishes 
to appear sincere. His praises have a laconism 
and a sort of coarseness that make them irre- 
aistible when coming from a man of 20 much wit. 
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He utters them like so many commonplace, well- 
known truths. Neither his tone nor his manner 
allows one to suspect that he intends pleasing, 
His encomiums are-received by the most humble: 
he does not give them; they seem to escape him— 
how can they be refused? If one ventures to 
think them exaggerated, he does not insist, but 
looks so surprised that one almost blushes at 
having been so modest; one fears to be accused 
of false humility. Such is the dangerous individual 
who has all the graces and all the vices required 
to appear with éclat in the career of gallantry and 
ambition, but who, in any other, would have been 
a man of extreme mediocrity.” 

Never was the Duke of Richelien—the i ivre- 
sistible conqueror of female hearts, the universal 
favourite of his age—drawn with a touch more 
sure and delicate than by Madame de Genlis, 
under the name of Rosmond. 

“Rash Vows” is one of the most remarkable 
of Madame de Genlis’s domestic tales. Skill, 
interest, close and correct delineation of character, 
thought, ond, feeling, are its attributes; but im- 
probable incident destroys a fine lesaon on the 
dangers of passion and the perils of enthusiasm. 
‘The rash vows that proved so fatal to the hero 
and heroine have not proved less so to the story. 

The Marquis de Sainville is thirty-two. He is 
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handzome, rich, and accomplished; yet he ia not 
a happy man. He is sick of life, of human nature 
in general, and of women in particular. With 
every means of happiness at his command, he is 
hard, cold, and sarcastic; a wearied man of the 
world, whom nothing and none can please—not 
even his devoted friend the Baron. 

The Baron is only a sketch; but he is very 
agreeably drawn. He is amiable, officious, and 
good-natured. He adores the Marquis of Sain- 
ville, and admires him profoundly. To forward 
his friend’s happiness, and act himself the part of 
confidential adviser in a love-story, is his great 
delight. But M. de Sainville is so haughty, so 
fastidious, so mistrustful, that his are all short- 
lived passions, and the Baron is as often comforter 
of some fair forsaken one as adviser to his suspicious 
friend. 

M. de Sainville is in one of his gloomy fita when 
the tale opens. After exhausting all the arguments 
of philosophy, the Baron proposes a journey to 
his friend’s estates in Languedoc, a hundred and 
fifty leagues off. Sainville negligently consents, 
and they leave Paris the next day. 

M. de Sainville, who likes neither town nor 
country, finds no great pleasure in his ancestral 
home; but the Baron finds a delightful mystery. 
An English lady, named Constance, has settled in 
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the neighbourhood. She wears a thick veil; she 
neither pays nor receives visits; and no one knows 
anything about her—whereon every one concludes 
that ehe can be no good. The two friends manage 
to see her by moonlight, as she walks, unveiled, in 
her garden. She is young and lovely, and they 
both fall in love with her. Vain love, and dan- 
gerous—Constance must never marry. 

The story of Lady Clarendon—such is the real 
name of Constance—is well told, and very inter- 
esting. She is beautiful, amiable—her young 
hasband adores her; but too fond a heart, a tem- 
per too exacting, make her utterly wretched, and 
with her every one who comes within reach of 
her fatal beauty. 

Lord Clarendon and his wife have been mar- 
ried for a few years, when they go to London. 
He shows a taste for society and pleasure which, 
though not culpable, deeply offends his wife. 
Can a husband be fond when anything but his 
wife delights him? She grows querulous and 
aad; he wearies of her society. She confides her 
sorrows to Lord Elby, her husband’s brother-in- 
law, a bosom friend; he hears her with sympathy, 
but his compassion bears no fruit. Lord Claren- 
don neglects his wife’ more and more; at length 
their estrangement is total; they live in the 
same house without meeting; and Ophelia, 4 
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handsome and accomplished girl of notorious pro- 
fligacy, replaces Lady Clarendon in her husband's 
heart. 

Lady Clarendon is overwhelmed with grief, but 
does nothing to win back the heart her impru- 
dence alienated; or rather, she does but one thing, 
and that is fatal to her. Every night she enters 
her husband’s study, takes down two drawings 
which Ophelia has presented him; she copies 
them ag soon as morning light allows her, and 
before any one is up she restores them to their 
respective places, until her copies, being finished, 
she can substitute them for the originals. The 
sterile satisfaction of knowing that her husband 
shall no longer admire her odious rival’s sketches, 
is all the benefit she reaps from this imprudent 
step. Servants have seen her stealing about the 
house with a light and a key; they know that 
.Lord Elby is ber friend, they conclude that he is 
her lover, and that she admits him. Her sisters- 
in-law, who hate her, eagerly grasp at the accusa- 
tion, Lady Clarendon does not even know that 
she is suspected, when her incensed husband 
sends her down to his seat in Derbyshire, and 
the public has pronounced her guilty. 

Lady Clarendon is not dismayed. Has she not 
her friend, Lord Elby, to justify her and himself, 
by producing Ophelia’s drawings? This hope is 
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soon destroyed. Lord Clarendon departs for the 
Continent without seeing her, and Lord Elby 
writes a few sad words to acknowledge that his 
efforts in her favour have proved unavailing, 
Disgraced, though innocent, Lady Clarendon 
proceeds to Derbyshire. Everything is lost: 
reputation, the world’s esteem, her husband’s 
love. 

Hitherto her sorrows have been brought on by 
an exacting spirit, which love resents; now pride, 
conscience, and injured innocence combine to lead 
her to the verge of ruin. She receives a letter 
from Lord Elby; he writes that, on the eve of 
leaving England for years, he should like to see 
her again, if she could prudently allow it. Lady 
Clarendon’s answer is a prompt invitation. She 
longs for the presence of a real friend, and since 
her husband knows in his heart that she is inno- 
cent, and yet lets her be thought guilty, she is 
reckless of the world’s opinion. 

Lord Elby comes. The character of this noble- 
man is drawn with considerable skill. It is 
careful study, which Madame de Genlis was un- 
fortunately able to paint from life. His plausible 
aspect, hia covert look, the caution of his behaviour, 
inspire us with a mistrust Lady Clarendon does 
not share. Lord Elby’s conduct is at first 
exquisitely delicate and reserved. Yet gradually, 
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‘and as light pierces darkness, it implies love hope- 
eas and reverent, but human love for all that. 
Lady Clarendon is atartled, frightened, and 
touched. She is too innocent to return this 
doubly-forbidden affection, but she has suffered 
too much not to feel its devotedness. Her ima- 
gination is fascinated, and Lord Elby’s very cold- 
ness and austerity give more meaning and depth 
to his passion. 

Accident discovers his perfidy on the very day 
she had appointed to give him 2 private meeting, 
“It is he who slandered her, who alienated her 
husband. She taxes him with hia treachery, and 
he meets her reproaches with a mixture of auda- 
city, fiercenese, and love. He confesses all—that 
for years he has been working to win her; he 
taunts her with the promised meeting, and vows 
that if it had taken place their destinies could no 
more have been sundered, for sin would have bound 
them for ever. 

There is terrible truth in the accusation, and 
Lady Clarendon herself feela it; she is virtuous, 
she meant no harm, but she is weak, and, with a 
man so determined and so perfidious, must she 
not ultimately have been a degraded victim? 

Lord Elby commits suicide, and Lady Claren- 
don convinces her husband of herinnocence. He 
is fall of joy and remorse; they love more than 
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ever, and become more than ever wretched. The 
world does not choose to retract ite opinion of 
‘Lady Clarendon’s virtue. Her buzband cannot 
compel either its silence or its civility. Stung 
and exasperated by a contempt he has not the 
fortitude to endure, he mourns for the loas of 
& society without which he considers life worth- 
lees, Lady Clarendon is grieved to see that her 
love cannot repay him for all, when she, the 
injured sufferer, finds his love all-sufficient. In 
short, the weak man is still weak, and the im- 
passioned woman has not learnt one lesson from 
experience. Too late she perceives that she can 
more easily not love than love moderately. 

“For an extreme effort,” she says herself, “we 
use all our strength, and as it is ever proportion- 
ate to the energy of our passions, it is ever pos- 
sible to achieve self-subjection. But it often fails 
us when less courage is needed; and the victory 
that promises most glory is almost ever the easiest 
and the surest to win.” : . 

Useless knowledge. Lord Clarendon had sur- 
vived his wife’s supposed infidelity; but he can- 
not survive the world’s neglect. He sinks into a 
slow fever, and dies. His wife vows to know no 
second love, causes her vow to be inscribed on 
his grave, and retires to France, and there be- 
eomes fatal to a third man. 
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Admiration and pity inflame M. de Sainville 
all the more. Lady Clarendon, who has been 
widow some years, secretly returns a love more 
pure than Lord Elby’s, end more impassioned 
than Lord Clarendon’s. Pride and honour forbid 
her to confess it, Her denials are either danger- 
ously mild or cruelly harsh; they seem made to 
charm and exasperate a lover. Now she tells 
Sainville that he will forget her, and marry 
another; and now, when he wishes to fly from 
her, she gently talks of friendship, and detains 
him. He becomes gloomy, and she is sad. It is 
a long, keen, tormenting struggle, in which neithor 
prevails entirely, and in which both suffer agony : 
Sainville, because he has no hope of prevailing— 
Lady Clarendon, because she daily feels herself 
growing more weak. She had built herself an 
idol of passion and heroic fidelity, and with bitter- 
ness she feels that if Providence had not favoured 
her, she would have become Lord Elby’s mistress, 
though she loved her husband; and, humbled in 
her own heart, she learns by a second love— 
stronger even than the firat—that quick and exact- 
ing affection is not always deep. 

At length, love prevails over pride. Sainville 
is returning from a journey. Lady Clarendon 
learns that grief has worn him to a spectre; and 
after the most harrowing hesitation and remorse, 
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she meets him with the declaration that she is his. 
M. de Sainville hears her with the gloomiest mien 
lover thus favoured ever wore; he opens his cloak, 
and shows her the cross of the order of Malta. 
He is a Knight of Saint John; be cannot marry; 
he has taken a vow more solemn, more binding, 
than that she had caused to be engraved on her 
husband’s tomb. 

Lady Clarendon has survived the loss of her 
husband’s love, of reputation, and of her idolized 
husband himeelf—-why must the emotions of a few 
hours bring on a fever that carries her off rapidly? 
She dies happy not to have broken her vow, and 
exacts from her lover a solemn promise not to 
attempt his life. . 

Thus ends this well-told tale of passion, in 
which the incidents are too often improbable and 
exaggerated, but, the feelings never. Lady Cla- 
rendon is weak, loving, amiable, and, like all weak 
persons, selfish, It is her-love, her passion, her 
pleasure, that she consults throughout. She is 
virtuous, charitable, and forgiving, but she has not 
one lofty, one, generous, one eelf-forgetting im- 
pulse. Even her passion has no substance, no 
reality—it is but an echo or a dream. She is 
made to love, not once, but as often as one love 
leaves her and another comes. 

Very different from feelings so weak is Sain- 
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ville’s furious passion. It is vehement as well as 
deep; exacting—jealous even of the past—but 
strong and living. We see him no more after 
Lady Clarendon’s death, but we know that he 
will never experience a second love. He gave her 
all he could give to woman—faith, reverence, jea- 
lousy, and adoration. There is no well-spring in 
his heart, to renew these offerings, We may 
wonder that a woman's fragile beauty should 
kindle love so strong, but the worthinesa of the 
object has not much to do with the durability of 
human affection. We must not judge the love 
by the loved one, but by the heart of the lover; 
as that heart is weak or strong, light or deep, 80 
is the feeling. 

And here we end with Madame de Genlie. She 
wrote many more novels, none equal to those we 
have noticed. She had many gifts; the most 
effective was character—not graphic character, 
but that which a delicate pen can analyze in a few 
words, or sketch briefly, Delicacy and finesse 
mark these sketches; they are not the result of 
intuition, but taken from life and society by an 
observer full of penetration. We may rely on 
Madame de Genlis, for when she painted what 
she had not seen ehe fell into error. The real 
world, which is invisible to some, to her was. 
always present. 


CHAPTER V. 


MADAME DE CHARRISRE.—THE “LETTERS FROM 
LAUSANNE.” 


Tue delicate taste of an ingenious French critic 
has of late years revived the neglected, though 
not forgotten, name of Madame de Charritre. 
She was never popular, not even in her own day ; 
Madame Riccoboni, Madame de Genlis, and 
Madame Cottin herself, are far better and more 
extensively known than the ‘authoress of “ Caliste” 
is, or ever will be; and yet though those three 
ladies wrote more interesting and better con- 
structed stories than this charming Dutch woman, 
not one of the three equalled her in some of the 
most intellectual, and consequently highest, quali- 
ties of novel writing. She drew character better 
than they did; she could give to details of every- 
day life a truth and a charm which she owed, 
H2 
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perhaps, to her Dutch blood, and which they 
never possessed; her dialogue was superior to 
theirs—in style, too, that charm of charms, she 
left them far behind. Yet the consummate skill 
of Madame de Genlis, the graceful tenderness of 
Madame Riccoboni, and the passion of Madame 
Cottin conquered her, and prevail over her to 
this day. Where Madame de Genlis exerted all 
her tact and art, Madame de Charriére was grace- 
ful and careless; and, worse still, when Madame 
Riccoboni, and, later, Madame Cottin, poured out 
their whole heart—the latter especially—and 
bore away the reader with that mighty tide, 
Madame de Charriére was reflecting, amiable, 
sceptical, and cold. 

She had not the gift which imagination leaves 
to the most clear-sighted, a tender faith in in- 
visible virtue and love. We miss in her writings 
the hope in some unknown good, the enthusiasm 
for some ideal, human or divine, without which 
nothing, not even a novel, can please or satisfy 
readers. They like, and have always liked, 
stories that bear a meaning within them. Whe- 
ther it be love, virtue, or even vice, a meaning 
the tale must have, not a purpose, that would 
spoil any story. But Madame de Charriére’s 
tales are deficient in purpose, moral, or meaning; 
they are delightful introductions to some tale 
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that never comes. We see the promise—the ful- 
filment escapes our view. A delicate mind must 
prize them, for they are exquisite sketches; but 
the oblivion or the indifference of the majority is 
their fate. : 

Madame de Charriére’s life is like her worka: 
it opens fairly, and ends in disappointment. 
With birth, beauty, wealth, and wit, with no 
indifference to society or fame, she married a 
commonplace man, spent her life in French- 
Switzerland, far from that brilliant centre of 
thought, Paria, and acted no part worth noting 
in the politics, society, or literature of her day. 
‘Was that want of ardour and faith which is the 
defect of her works, also the fault of her nature 
—and could she not believe in herself enough to 
command that success which Fortune rarely 
-grants to the indifferent and the cold? We know 
eo little of her, save in her Jast wearied years, 
that we can ecarcely answer that question with 
truth. 

Even the exact date of Madame de Charriére’a 
birth is not known. M. de Sainte Beuve conjec- 
tures that Mademoiselle Isabelle A. E. Van 
Tuyll Van Serooskerken Van Zuylen—such were 
her alarming names—was born towards the year 
1740, She was of noble origin, and moved in the 
highest society of Holland. French she knew 
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from her childhood, and she epeke and wrote it 
well. Her familiar lettera to her mother and her 
relatives are all in French; and the very first— 
those she wrote when she was emerging from 
childhood into youth—have the easy, rapid, and 
lively style she preserved to the last. They also 
bear traces of an ironical spirit, of a familiar 
scepticism, that do not promise future happi- 
neas. 

Her country and her countrymen she held in 
little respect, and laughed at them in French: a 
fatal sign and a bad beginning. English, too, 
she knew, and her visit to England, in 1766-7, 
gave the tone to some of her best works. Some 
of her criticisms, for criticise she must, have been 
preserved :— 

“You would be surprised to see beauty without 
grace, fine figures that cannot curtsey, ladies of 
the first virtue looking like grisettes, and much 
splendour and little taste. It is a strange 
country, There are in our neighbourhood six 
women separated from their husbands, and I have 
dined with a seventh.” 

Under the date of March, 1767, she wrote :— 

“Nothing astonished me in London; bat 
during the last fortnight I saw several seats that 
surprised and charmed me: even in the beginning 
of March, it is a hundred times beyond all that 
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T have seen elsewhere in the most favourable 
season, But, dear aunt, would you admire new 
ruins? It is all beautifully imitated: the gaps, 
the slits, the colour, the loose stones, the real ivy 
that covers half the old building, are all perfect, 
and could be taken for the reality, but are not. 
One knows it is all new, and I am surprised at 
the fancy and admire the imitation, without being 
able to say that this sort of ornament pleases me. 
I will have no ruins in my garden, lest I should 
be laughed at, These ruins are very fashionable. 
The age and country are free. Some are Gothic, 
others Greek, others Roman. My mother, who 
is so fond of old buildings, would prefer Windsor 
Chapel, with the banners of the knights, and their 
complete suits of armour. I dropped a deep 
curtaey to that of the Black Prince.” 

This lively Jady was not far from her thirtieth 
year when she married M. de Charriére, her 
brother's tutor. She had a dowry of a hundred 
thousand florins, and might have contracted a 
more brilliant alliance. The Baron d’Hermenches, 
the Marquis-de Bellegarde, a Prince of Anhalt, 
Lord Wemyas, had been amongst the suitors for 
her hand: why they were rejected and M. de 
Charriére was accepted, we are not told. Per- 
haps the temptation of an almost French 
home had something to do with the more 
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than half-French Mademoiselle Van Tuyll’s 
choice. ‘ 

We doubt if her married life was very happy; 
but could she have ever been happy? Even 
authorship came late, and yielded her but its 
most autumnal joys. She was forty-four when 
she published her first work, “Les Lettres Neuf- 
chateloises,” suggested to her by what she saw 
and knew of Neufchatel life in her summer abode 
of Colombier. The work was attacked, but it 
was in eome degree successful. It was followed 
by others, but “Caliste” alone, as we gather 
from Madame de Charriére’s letters, paid its ex~ 
penses, and so slight was the hold she possessed 
on her cotemporaries that a complete list of her 
works does not exist. Her last tales never 
appeared in French, and were merely written to 
be translated into German. The land and litera- 
ture she despised were more hospitable to 
Madame de Charriére than those she had adopted. 

She had reached her forty-seventh year, and 
she was on a visit to M. and Madame Necker in 
Paria, when she met in‘ their house a dissipated, 
ennuyé young man of twenty, whose name ag con- 
nected with hers bas done more to compe! the 
attention of biographers than any other event in 
her quiet life. 

Benjamin Constant de Rebecque, a Swiss by 
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birth, a Frenchman by origin, as well as in tem- 
per and feeling, was, from the beginning of his 
remarkable career to its close, subject to feminine 
influences as varied as they were powerful. Like 
all sensitive men who have lost their mothers in 
youth—his died at his birth—he seemed impelled 
to seek in woman the friendship and tenderness 
home deprived of its great charm could no longer 
yield. In Madame de Charriére he found friend- 
ship tender and indulgent; a charming mind, just. 
sceptical enough to suit his, and that seduction 
which the remains of beauty give to a woman at 
every age. For a time she was all-powerful. 
Then he married a German, Wilhelmina, whota 
he soon divorced ; then cnme the reign of Ma- 
dame de Staél, fervent and stormy; then a second 
marriage, of which we know little, and, last of 
all, when Benjamin Constant was fifty, when he 
seemed to have exhausted .every passion, even 
gambling, and every political opinion—for he had 
passed through all—the mystic, penitent Madame 
de Kriidener helped to soothe the passionate sor- 
row caused hy fhe inexorable beauty of Madame 
Récamier. , 

That Madame de Charritre was his first ge- 
nuine friend, the first whe exercised real influence 
over him, is certain. Her years did not allow the 
feeling that bound them to go beyond friendahip ; 
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‘but it had much of the exclusiveness of love, and 
some of its jealousy, too. Its fervour was short- 
lived. For who and what could have long charmed 
a heart like that of Benjamin Constant? 

There is a precocity which is fatal to virtue and 
happiness, for it is not that of the intellect, but 
of the whole being. Such was Benjamin Con- 
satant’s. At twelve, he wrote letters as world- 
worn as if he had been thirty, Yet his boyhood 
was wilfol and indolent. His tutor, discovering 
that open means of instructing him were not likely 
to be successful, adopted stratagems, against which 
the boy’s penetration was not proof, He gravely 
proposed the invention of a new language. Ben- 
jamin eagerly consented; the professor found him 
the alphabet, and no doubt helped him with the 
words, since the language thus invented was 
Greek. 

Happiness was not likely to be the lot of one 
so perverse. After a dissipated life in Paris, he 
went off to England with a few guineas in his 
pocket; thence he wrote half-polite, half-ironical 
letters to Madame de Charriére. On his return 
to Lausanne he was rather sharply received by 
his family, and took refuge at Madame de Char- 
riére’s country home, Colombier. 

Two pleasant months he spent there; but the 
friends were too much alike to be long happy. 
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They began by exchanging notes from their apart- 
ments in Colombier, by writing weekly after their 
first separation, then a bitter and insolent letter 
of Benjamin’s broke their correspondence for a 
while. It was resumed, but never with the old 
warmth. Benjamin Constant’s passion for Ma- 
dame de Staél pained and annoyed Madame de 
- Charritre, who called her the talking machine. 
Her letters to Benjamin Constant became scarce, 
and she complained that he left them unan- 
swered, and lost the MSS. she sent him. He 
complained in his turn that her letters were all 
filled up with the errata in her works; and 
he is said to have spoken of her slightingly. 
And thus ended, in something worse than the 
silence in which so many friendships lie buried, 
a feeling which promised to be life-long, and which, 
with a little more faith on either side, might 
surely have lasted a life-time. But it was to 
Madame de Charriére that Benjamin Constant 
wrote, “I like poetry in no language.” Would 
he have dared to write this to Madame de 
Stal? It was to her, even at Colombier, at the 
dawn of their friendship, in one of the familiar and 
affectionate notes sent from his room to hers, that 
he exclaimed, talking of mankind, “ Poor little 
ineects !—what is happiness or dignity ?” 

- .And to him a few years later, when he inquired 
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concerning the sequel to the pretty story of Cecile, 
in the “Letters from Lausanne,” Madame de 
Charriére gave the following ead reply: “ Where 
can I find some enthusiasm, some conviction that 
man can be worth something, that marriage can 
be 8 sweet, tender, and strong tie, instead of 
an uneven, heavy, and yet weak chain? Ima- 
gination withers on seeing all that is, or rather 
one thinks oneself mad for having felt the emo- 
tions of a few momente, at what might have been. 
The time of a certain romantic simplicity of heart 
was prolonged for me beyond the common lot; 
but can it always last, spite the aridity of my 
position ?” 

What illusion could there be in a friendship 
that used such language? None. 

Madame de Obarritre was attached to her 
young friend, forgave him constantly, and loved 
him to the last. He admired and appreciated 
her, and for years felt and expressed a friendship 
that was tender for him. But, alas! there were 
no illusions on either side, and even friendship 
cannot do without illusions, What Madame de 
Charritre thought of Constant we do not well 
know; she is generally thought to be the original 
of the following portrait taken from his bitten 
novel of “ Adolphe.” 

“ At the age of seventeen, I witnessed the death 
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of an elderly lady, whose remarkable and eccentric 
mind had helped to develope mine. Like many, 
ehe had, in the beginning of her career, stepped 
into life with the consciousness of a strong mind 
and of great intellectual powers; like many, too 
—and for having refused to bend to factitious but 
necessary conventionalities—she had seen her 
hopes destroyed, and her youth spent without 
pleasure. Old age had reached her at last, but 
had not subdued her. She resided in a chateau 
near our property. She led a dissatisfied and re- 
tired life. Her mind was her last resource; and 
she used it to analyze everything. For a year we 
contemplated life, under every aspect, in our end- 
less conversations, and death as the only end of 
all; and after having so long talked of death with 
her, I saw death etrike her before me.” 

There is more tenderness in Benjamin Constant’s 
letter of farewell to Madame de Charriére, one of 
the last she received from him, and which he 
wrote on the eve of the journey to France which 
gave him a political career and a new country. 

Farewell !. you who have made lovely eight 
years of my life; you whom, spite a sad experience, 
I cannot imagine either constrained or false ; you 
whom I appreciate better than any will ever ap- 
preciate you! Farewell!” 

Nine years after receiving this letter, Madame 
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de Charriére died, in the sixty-fifth year of her 
age, on the twenty-seventh of December, 1805. 
Her declining years were saddened by ill-health, 
aud the logs of every illusion—both stoically borne. 
A year before her death, she wrote to a friend :— 

“If you think that M. and Madame R. can give 
you news of us you are mistaken. Monsieur put 
some stupid questions to me whilst M. de Char- 
riére was sleeping. After hearing him with a sort 
of surprise, I answered :—~‘ All that I can tell you 
is, that M. de Charriére walks a good deal in the 
garden, reads part of the day, and plays every 
evening.’ 

«When I was young, I have repeated, a hundred 
thousand times, those verses,as I paced the chateau 
of Zuylen :— 

‘Un esprit mile et vraiment sage, 
Dane le plus invincible ennui, 
Dédaigne le triste avantage 
‘De se faire plaindre d’autrui.’ 
And I have not so far forgotten my lesson as to 
talk of myself to a Madame R. Scarcely can 
I make up my mind to mention my ailments to a 
physician; and when I talk of my melancholy to 
some one, I must be forced to do so by an excess 
of weariness which I might call despair. Only by 
the amusements in which I still indulge myself do 
I voluntarily betray my feelings.” 
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MadamedeCharriére’s “Lettersfrom Lausanne” 
are her claim to literary celebrity. It is an 
agreeably written but melancholy book; for it 
seems intended to prove that, whether returned or 
not, whether felt by the innocent maiden or the 
penitent sinner, woman’s love is ill-fated. There 
is no despair, no pathetic or touching appeal to 
our feelings ; but the inexorable truth is woven 
no less in the flirtation of which Cecile is victim 
than in the passion which causes all Calista’s 
.SOrrows. 

Calista has a story; Cecile has not. Hers is 
but one of the episodes of youth, and it is un- 
finished, imperfect, like a glimpse from the great 
drama of reality. It begins, but does not end; 
and there is the fault of Madame de Charridre’s 
tales. They are sketches, not pictures. She lays 
-down her pen precisely when we begin to feel in- 
terested ; for then it was that her own interest in 
what she wrote ceased. “Too clear-sighted and 
too cold to indulge her imagination in what is 
possible, and too sensitive to draw the gloomy 
picture of what is, she set her task aside and 
indulged herself in some new beginning, in some 
new promise of happiness and love, never to be 
fulfilled. 

Spite the charm of the narrative, few books are 
so unsatisfactory as hers. Her characters are like 
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pleasant fellow-travellers, scarcely known when 
they go their own way, and leave us behind, 
solitary and dull. 

What avails it that Cecile is a charming young 
girl?) We get a few pages from her youth, we see 
her with her kind and indulgent mother, with the 
young lord, and the little pale minister and the 
middle-class and aristocracy of Lausanne; then she 
takes a journey to Languedoc—for the young lord 
has not spoken. Her heart is heavy and sad—we 
feel and know it; but we never see her again. 
No doubt that time consoles her—probably she 
marries, and is decently happy; but what can 
atone for the fact that we saw her just long enough 
to like her, and that when our feelings were in- 

_ terested in her favour she was capriciously with~ 
drawn from our view. 

The slight story is very vividly told by Cecile 8 
mother, in a series of letters to a friend. The 
mother is sensible; the daughter pretty, good- 
humoured, but with more rectitude and judgment 
than finesse or elegance. She is fond of dancing 
—not too fond of pleasure—she is poor, too, yet has 
her admirers. But the prudent mother weighs 
them, and finds not one worthy of her Cecile. 
Her little cousin, the minister—pale, thin, sickly, 
pedantic, the pet of mother and aunts—who 
thinks himself, and is thought a genius, because 
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he writes bad verses, and preaches bad sermons, 
who wears goloshes, and shivers under the 
least breath of air, is no match for the gay, lively, 
and intelligent Cecile, Another minister, his 
friend—a fine, dashing young fellow, who goes 
out shooting, studies little, and preaches mode- 
rately—-will not do either, though he, too, is 
smitten with Cecile. A third admirer, who be- 
longs to the middle class, and has the vices of 
the aristocracy, is likewise set aside. A young 
tradesman, mild and honest, is not grand enough, 
for Cecile writes a “de” to her name. A young 
Bernese—good, handsome, and well off—remains ; 
he is fond of Cecile. He would do very well, but 
Cecile has set her heart on a young English lord 
who boards with her cousin, the minister; and it 
is this girlish liking that we follow, from its dawn 
to its abrupt close. The anxious vigilance of a 
fond and penetrating mother is our guide ; through 
her we see signs so slight that else they would 
escape every look. 7 

These signs are slight, because the feeling, 
though real, -is calm and natural, “it is young 
love—not violent or engrossing passion. No ex- 
traordinary or unusual incident draws it forth. 
Modesty, pride, a prudent mother's counsel, the 
lover's carelessness—everything, in short, con- 
spires to subdue it. No well-bred, well-taught 
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girl could behave otherwise than Cecile behaves. 
She has just feeling enough not to be cold, and 
not too much to be singular, or to run the risk of 
being thought forward. The whole story of that 
little innocent flirtation is told with exquisite deli- 
cacy and finesse. The young lord—he goes by no 
other name—now comes forward, now draws back, 
not that he means to trifle with Cecile, but be- 
cause he likes her more or less, according to her 
coldness or her involuntary preference. When he 
is in her favour—and he sees it—his love grows 
cool, for he does not want to marry. . When she 
is shy and reserved, he is sorry, for he likes her at 
heart, and his only feeling is to win back her 
liking. At length Cecile has the good sense to 
withdraw from the unequal contest. She goes to 
the country with her mother, and thence proceeds 
to Languedoc—whilst the young lord pursues his 
travels with a very melancholy friend, who re- 
lates to Cecile’s mother the story called “ Caliste.” 

Thus ends the “ Letters from Lausanne ”—the 
story of a brief though interesting struggle be- 
tween man’s coldness and woman's pride and 
finesse; but in which, as is usual, the colder of the 
two conquers, The young lord never speaks of 
love, but he goes as far as a man may go, without 
venturing on that dangerous ground. He teaches 
Cecile cheas—and lesgone of all sorta are dangerous. 
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“They looked like two children,” writes the 
mother; “and more so than ever on that evening. 
My daughter was continually committing mistakes, 
which gave birth to jokes as merry as they were 
indifferent. Once the little lord was provoked 
with her want of attention, and Cecile was vexed 
with his impatience. I saw they were sulking, 
and shrugged my shoulders. A while after, no 
longer hearing them, I looked up. The hand of 
Cecile lay motionless on the chess-board, her head 
was slightly bent forward, her eyes were down- 
cast. The young man also bent towards her— 
seemed to devour her with his looks, It was the 
oblivion of all—ecstacy, complete forgetfulness, 

“Cecile” I softly said, for I did not want to 
frighten her, ‘what are you thinking of f’ 

“© Nothing,’ she replied, hiding her face in her 
hands, and abruptly pushing back her chair, ‘I 
think that wretched chess fatiguea me. For some 
time, my lord, I have been getting more and more 
perplexed, and you would only have more reason 
to complain of your pupil. Let us put it by.’ 

“She rose; left the room, and did not return till 
I was alone. She knelt, leaned her head against 
me, and taking both my hands, she bathed them 
with tears. 

“ “My Cecile, what is it?’ I asked; ‘what 
is it?” 
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“J must put that question to you, mamma. 
‘What is passing in me? What havel felt? Of 
what am I ashamed? What am I erying for?’ 

“<Did he perceive your emotion ?’ I asked. 

“¢T do not think so, mamma,” she answered ; 
‘sorry perhaps for the impatience he had betrayed, 
he pressed and kissed the hand with which I was 
lifting one of the fallen chessmen. I withdrew my 
hand; but I felt so glad that he was no longer 
vexed, his eyes seemed so tender. I felt so 
moved. It was then you softly said, ‘Cecile, 
Cecile 1?” 

The mother is all indulgence; yet she gives her 
daughter some prudent advice; the upshot of which 
is that a woman cannot too carefully guard her 
heart from her lover’s view, and that the young 
lord cannot be kept at too great a distance. Cecile 
finds the lesson hard, but she obeys it. 

But it leads to nothing. The distinction be- 
tween a girl's love and that of a young man is 
nicely shown. Hers would ripen into the true 
woman’s affection ; his is cold from its very dawn, 
and would never be manhood’s passion or steady 
love. The mother sees it, and takes Cecile away. 
They go to the country. Compassion for the 
poor and the suffering does Cecile good; even a 
stray dog starving, and all but dead of want and 
cold, can take up her thoughts, and give relief to 
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her kind heart. Hence the very beautiful reflec- 
tion uttered by her mother, and in which we 
might all find food for meditation :-— 

“Instead of reasoning, instead of moralizing, 
give something to love to one who loves. If love 
is the peril, love will be the safeguard; if love 
causes the grief, love will give the consolation; 
to the heart that loves, and knows how to love, 
love is the only business, the only task, the only 
pleasure of life.” 

“Calista,” the history of a melancholy gentle- 
man who travels with the young lord, is an im- 
pressive tale—one of the saddest and most 
searching a woman ever wrote. 

The heroine, a beautiful English girl called 
Calista, for having appeared one night in the part 
of the “Fair Penitent,” is basely sacrificed by her 
unworthy mother. She is almost a child, and sin 
surrounds her before conscience and pride have 
awakened. The tenderness of Lord M——, the 
delicacy with which he treats her, leave her the 
charm, though not the reality, of innocence; and 
at his death Calista, still young, beautiful, aecom- 
plished, virtuous and good by nature, is doomed 
to the lifelong misery of a name disgraced, and to 
the sting of secret shame. 

It is then that she meets a lover, the friend of 
the young lord—for he is known by no other 
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name. They are at firat deluded by the sweet 
semblance of friendship; but he learns that she 
loves him, and in a transport of joy he kneels at 
her feet. Bitter and sad is her exclamation :— 
“T know love now that it is too late! Ah! 
what a position is mine! The less I deserve re- 
spect, and the more I need it, I should see an 
insult in all that might prove love. The least 
infraction to the laws of the severest reserve would 
terrify and humble me, make me remember with 
horror what I have been—what renders me un- 
worthy of you in my own eyes, and in yours, no 
doubt—what I will not, what I must never be- 
come again. Ah! I have known the price of a 
stainless life and reputation only since I know 
you. How often have I wept on seeing a girl— 
ay, even the poorest, but virtuous, or even merely 
innocent! Had I been like her, I would have 
given you my life, and been your servant. You 
could have married, for I should have been known 
to you alone. I would have served your wife and 
your children, and I would have set my pride in 
being thus completely your slave—in doing, in 
bearing all for you. But what can I do—what 
can I suffer? Known and degraded, I can be 
neither your equal nor your servant. You see 
that everything has occurred tome. For a long 
time Ihave but one thought—to love you; and 
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the grief and joy there is in loving you! By tell- 
ing you how much I love you I have, at least, 
given myself one moment of happiness.” ~ 

Woful is the love that must begin with such 
confessions. Calista neither blinds herself nor 
attempts to deceive him. She warns him to leave 
her whilst he can do so with honour; or if he 
remains, to be faithful and true, and yet expect 
nothing. He stays, loves her a little while, then 
wearies, without exactly ceasing to love her. A 
parting follows—sad but inevitable conclusion. 

All this is very simply told. There is no ex- 
aggeration, no paradox, no undue sympathy with 
the fallen, no justification of wrong, no accusation 
against society and her laws; and yet, by a 
masterpiece of skill, all our sympathies are with 
the beautiful sinner, all our indignation is against 
the man whose respect for a father’s authority and 
prejudices prevents him from giving his name to a 
beloved but dishonoured woman. Why ia this ? 
Perhaps because with Calista there is both good- 
ness and trath, and that with her lover there ia 
nothing but“ weakness—shameful and miserable 
weakness, Her love is a great love; his is pusil- 
lanimous, and fatal to its object. 

‘When a man has the misfortune—and it is a 
great one—to love a fallen woman, he cannot love 
her too boldly, too courageously. The more she 
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is eunk in the world’s esteem, the more must 
she stand high in his. If his love be not an altar 
on which she is adored, it is nothing. Jt no 
longer honours—alas! it only degrades her. 

It is for not having felt this that we hold 
Calista’s lover in such little worth. She warned 
him that she would never be his mistress, that he 
might find it too hard to call her his wife. How 
then can we absolve the man who accepts this 
love, and is faithless to it? A firm mind and a 
true heart would have withdrawn at once, or at 
once have said, “Be my wife. Neither your 
pride nor my love will allow any other tie be- 
tween us. Be mine, and all mine.” He does 
neither. He says he would marry her if his 
father consented; and what father, looking at the 
matter with calm, unprejudiced eyes, would con- 
sent. But no sense of tenderness or respect causes 
him to shrink from the prospect of an unworthy 
tie. Her pride and her virtue, tardy but true, 
are her only safeguards. 

In the bitterness of her wounded pride, Calista 
takes a resolve, which, so vacillating and weak is 
his love, he does not oppose, and scarcely suspects. 
A wealthy country gentleman, who knows her 
past life, who visits her daily, asks her to become 
his wife. Calista hopes a while that the man she 
loves will endeavour to prevent this—that when 
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she has left he will follow and recall her, and 
claim her his for ever. He does not. He is struck 
with grief and dismay at her departure, but there 
he stops, and she becomes the wife of another. 

His own marriage, with a modish and light 
widow, follows, to his father’s great joy. But 
Lady Betty, stung at her husband's coldness, be- 
comes indiscreet ; and the proud man who would 
not call Calista his daughter must needs overlook 
the misconduct of the fashionable lady. Thus all 
are punished: the father in his pride, the son in 
his weakness, Calista in her heart. 

For she was not true to love—why did she 
marry? Not to make her husband happy, be 
happy herself, or secure the world’s respect. The 
woman who has been wrecked in the great ven- 
ture of life, and to whom esteem can no longer 
give happiness or love, is scarcely so worldly. 
Caliste’s marriage ig an act of revenge, delicate 
and refined, against her cold lover. She does not 
exactly marry to vex him, bat to place between 
him and her an inexorable barrier. He knew not 
how to break through the world’s trammels for 
her sake—every one of those fair but heavy 
chains shall now weigh upon him, and divide him 
from her for ever. In this, resentment leads her 
beyond the laws of true dignity. Is marriage with 
her lover's rival a neglected woman’s only refuge? 
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Even though slighted and contemned, has she 
within her secret heart no home where she can 
bury the past, and through sorrow and endurance 
reach a divine future, not of oblivion, but of peace? 

But, to eay the truth, Calista, though noble and 
good, is something like Madame de Charriére 
herself—a sceptic of the eighteenth century. This 
world, whether harsh or good, is her future. To 
this world she turns for comfort in tribulation. 
It is her great resource, her universal panacea— 
too clear-sighted to be quite deceived, too human 
not to yearn for cunsolation, she does what would 
be wise enough if she were colder: she marries, 
But a fainting-fit, on learning her lover’s marriage 
with Lady Betty, alienates her husband for ever. 
‘Wounded in his pride, he does not reproach his 
wife, but his cold resentment stings her to the 
quick. There is no quarrel, no éclat, but Calista 
leaves her husband's house, and comes to London. 
The uncle of her first lover, old Lord M- 7 
is ill, and requires her care. 

Thus, alone, ead, and prostrate with a double 
grief, Calista goea one evening to the play. The 
“Fair Penitent” is to be acted, and she feels a 
bitter and tormenting pleasure in seeing once 
more all that decided her unhappy destiny. Her 
lover is near her. What sorrow, what transports 
in that meeting! These two shipwrecked mariners, 
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for a moment, indulge in the thought of flying 
from the scene of their miserable ruin. They 
have left the theatre—they stand alone, on a 
stormy night, in Saint James's Park—there is 
none to see, none to hear, there is not even the 
consciousness of day aud heaven to check a guilty 
and desperate thought. 

“ Passing her arms around me, she said : ‘What 
shall we do without each other? In half an hour 
I shall be as I was a year ago—as I was six 
months back—as I was this morning! What 
shall I do if I have still some time to live? Shall 
we go away together? Have you not obeyed 
your father enough? Have you not taken the 
wife he chose for you?—have you not got a child? 
Ah! let us resume our true ties. Whom shall wo 
injure? My husband hates me; he will no longer 
live with me. Your wife no longer loves you. 
Ah! do not answer!’ she, exclaimed, putting her 
hand on my lips; ‘do not refuse—but do not 
consent, either. I have only been unhappy as 
yet, let me not become guilty. My own sins I 
might bear, but not yours. I should never for- 
give myself for having degraded you. Ah! how 
uohappy I am—how much I love you! Never. 
was man loved as you are? And holding me 
closely clasped, she shed a torrent of teare. ‘I 
am an ingrate,’ she said, after a while, ‘for nothing 
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on earth would I give the pleasure I have felt to- 
day—I feel this moment.’ 

“ The thunder was frightful now, and the sky 
seemed on fire. Calista seemed to hear and to 
feel nothing; but James, running up to her, said: 

“Tn the name of heaven, madam, come !—there 
are hailstones falling, and you have been so ill.’ 

“Taking hold of her arm, he led her to the cab, 
made her enter it, and closed the door upon her. 
I remained alone in darkness: I never saw her 
again.” : 

Ue travels, and Calista dies. She dies forgiven 
by her bueband, and almost loved by the father 
of her lover. She dies, not of love—it rarely 
kille—but of what is often fatal—a wronged love, 
a wasted life. She dies, and thus ends the tale. 
The lover's grief we never witness—we need not ; 
we know what it will be—weak, tardy, though 
sincere. He is of those for whom was framed 
the old familiar phrase—Too late. Too late in love, 
in duty, in grief, in all that proves a man. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MADAME DE KRUDENER. 


Tue life of Madame de Kriidener is one of the 
most curious psychologic studies within the whole 
range of biography. The subtlety with which 
this singular and imaginative woman slipped away 
from good into evil, and scarcely knew the differ- 
ence; the rapidity with which she rose from evil 
to good, from the merest worldliness to the high- 
est religious aspirations, and to some of the most 
noble of religious virtues, self-denial and charity, 
are such as almost baffle analysis. This myste- 
rious faculty of escaping from harm, like a bird 
from the net of the fowler, certainly bespeaks an 
original excellence of natare. Why is it dark- 
ened by a shadow of insincerity, a shadow s0 
strange and deep that doubt and mistrust, once 
wakened, can never sleep again, that we pause 
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and question even whilst we needs must admire. 
‘We want the test known to the Searcher of all 
hearts alone, the touchstone that will tell us when 
to believe and honour, when to turn away with 
sorrow and pity. 

We know, indeed, that the lives of human 
beings are all made up of complex materials, that 
warp and woof are seldom of equal value. Yet 
some do give us a fair or a solid texture; a web 
that will stand the wear of time, charm away cen- 
sure by ite splendour and beauty, or defy it by its 
sober strength. In Madame de Kriidener’s life 
we look in vain for either. There ia nothing to 
dazzle the imagination, nothing to conquer esteem. 
Her literary claims have been more injured than 
benefited by what we know of her. The kind- 
ness and charity that were eubstantial in her reli- 
gion, have been obecured by what was visionary 
and unreal. She passed through life, a mystic 
and a dreamer, and by her side walked the glorious 
illusions of prophetic gifts and divine revelations ; 
but we might as well look at noonday for the 
mists of the morning, as now eeek her trace in 
religious story. Her high birth and her rank, 
the friendship of a great sovereign in critical 
times, gave her a momentary importance in the 
eyes of her cotemporaries. On posterity Madame 
de Kriidener’s claims are slight and chiefly lite- 
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rary. Her only good novel, “ Valérie,” is not an 
original work—it is but one of a school; but as 
representing the feminine element in that school 
it is both valuable and interesting. Its own me- 
rita have long made it a popular story, apart from 
such considerations. 

Barbe Julie de Wietinghoff was born at Riga 
on the 21st of November, 1764. Her father was 
descended from the Teutonic knights, her mother 
was the daughter of Marshal Miinich. Both pos- 
sessed great vigour of mind and energy of cha- 
racter M. de Wietingboff, though so proud of 
his ancient birth that he disdained titles, also 
scorned poverty. He became a commercial man, 
and was eon one of the wealthiest men in Livonia. 
His wife, a beautiful and remarkable woman, se- 
conded him well. In the morning she was the 
most exemplary of housekeepers, and in the even- 
ing the most seducing of fashionable ladies. M. 
de Wietinghoff loved splendour and pleasure—he 
had a private theatre, which he afterwards sold to 
the town; but not before his example had borne 
its fruits, and many of the great people of Riga 
had launched into magnificence which ended in 
the ruin he was prudent and prosperous enough 
to avoid. 

Julie's education was much neglected, rich and 
Juxurious though her parents were. She was 
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taught French and German from her infancy, and 
she had seen France, Germany, and England be- 
fore she was sixteen, but she knew nothing. She 
‘was considered marriageable, however, and by 
the time of her return to Riga she was betrothed 
to a nobleman whose lands, being close to M. de 
Wietinghoff’s, made Julie’s father consider him 
admirably calculated to become her husband. 
She thought differently, but her feelings were 
not consulted. In her despair she turned to God 
and prayed for the first time. Heaven seemed to 
hear her. She took the measles, and long re- 
mained disfigured ; the match was broken off, 
and two years later she was united to M. de 
Kriidener. 

Julie was then eighteen; she was not beautiful; 
but extremely attractive. She had an exquisite 
figure, beautiful arms, beautiful fair hair and blue 
eyes, an expressive countenance and perfect grace, 
that charm beyond all others. M. de Kriidener 
was twenty years her elder. He was a man of 
education and taste, a diplomatist, and an agree- 
able man of the world; but he had not been for~ 
tunate in marriage. Julie was his third wife, 
and his two first he had divorced. Mademoiselle 
de Wietinghoff was not asked how she liked him 
for a husband—but she did not pray against him; 
and she confessed later to her friend, Bernardin 
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de Saint Pierre, that since she could not consult 
her heart, she was pleased to have found a man 
who could occupy her mind and gratify her vanity. 
She soon loved her husband passionately. In 
“ Valérie,” that tale which unfolds the best and 
purest portion of her youth, she has drawn him 
with much power and “grace.” From his hand- 
some and noble countenance to hia calm though 
generous “heart,” he is finely discriminated. 
According to Madame de Kriidener, her hus- 
band had but one fault—ho was ambitious; but 
his ambition was pure, and never interfered with 
duty. Many years after their marriage, when 
Paul the First was on the throne of Russia, M. 
de Kriidener was his ambassador at Berlin. He 
was giving a féte to his sovereign’s daughter, the 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg Schwerin, when 
he received despatches ordering him to declare 
immediate war on Prussia. The commands were 
unjustifiable and disastrous. M. de Kriidener 
resolved not to obey. He wrote to the Emperor, 
giving him his reasons, and steadily waited the 
event. His own ruin and that of his family, the 
loss of Imperial favour, Siberia perhaps, and a 
miserable exile, were among the probable conse- 
quences of his disobedience. For three weeks 
M. de Kriidener wore to all a smiling brow, and 
carried the weary burden of his secret; for three 
VOL, Il. EK 
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weeks he never slept, and lived in the fever of 
suspense. At length the dreaded answer came. 
The Emperor was in a gracious mood. He 
thanked M. de Kriidener for the beautiful féte he 
had given his daughter, and until his death he 
loaded him with favours and gifts. The storm 
was averted, and had left a cloudless sky, but the 
terrible anxiety of those three weeks helped to 
shorten M. de Kriidener’s life. 

Such a man, with his intellectual superiority, 
and the godlike calmness of his affection, waa 
made to subdue, charm, and torment a vain and 
ardent girl. His heart was tranquil and some- 
what wearied. Love to him was peace, to his 
young wife it was fever. Her silent, unheeded 
youth had at length found an object. More eager 
than wise, she seized on it with transport. M. 
de Kriidener had wished for domestic happiness ; 
instead of the longed-for blessing, he got the 
doubtful one of passion. Both paid the sad 
penalty of unequally matched years. 

But at firet they were happy. Young love was 
welcome, and calm love did not yet seem cold- 
ness. The Baron of Kriidener took some pains. 
to cultivate his wife’s natural talents. His efforts 
did not go deep, but they gave her the polish of 
e woman of the world. In 1784, her first child, 
and son was born that same year she wea pre-_ 
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sented to Catherine the Second, at St. Peters- 
burgh, and she proceeded with her husband to 
Venice, where he represented the Russian Em- 
press. A few years more, and Venice would cease 
to receive such Imperial visitors. Her palaces 
were to decay in her lagunes, her name was to be 
effaced from the golden book of nations. But 
then, if no longer great, she was still splendid. 
She gave to pleasure the days which had once 
been devoted to conquest and magnificent enter- 
prise. She was the resort of the gay, the luxu- 
rious, and the wealthy: a very ‘city of delights, 
soon to become a city of woe! ~ 

Madame de Kriidener’s love for her husbapd 
was in all its fervour during this Venetian em- 
bassy. But it was too imaginative and too exact- 
ing an affection, She undertook Jong journeys to 
procure him fresh fruit and flowers, for which he 
cared little, and she thought him cold. He rode 
a spirited horse, and her terror found no sympathy 
with him. When he looked careworn, she 
wearied the vexed statesman with unseasonable 
fondness. Yet he loved her truly, with honour, 
fidelity, and strength; but twenty fatel years 
divided him from this young creature, more ten- 
der than wise. She could not reach his ead 
gravity, and he could not go back to her childish 
tenderness. When they went in spring to La 
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Mira, a beautiful villa on the Brenta, Madame de 

Kriidener gave her husband one of those proofs of 
love which he particularly disliked. Alarmed at 
his not returning one stormy night, and convinced 
that he had perished in the’ swollen waters of the 
Brenta, she roused her servants and went to meet 
him. M. de Kriidener quietly returned, and he 

_ gently scolded his wife. “Alas!” she thought, 
“he would have gone to bed and slept !” 

There is a contagious charm in love. The 
passion which M. de Kriidener received and re- 
turned so calmly, helped to waken in the heart of 
a beholder a passion which Madame de Kriidener, 
absorbed in her own feelings, did not suspect. 

, Alexander of Stakieff, M. de Kriidener’s secre- 
tary, was so unfortunate, though most devotedly 
attached to his patron, as to fall desperately in 
love with his wife. He left Venice, thinking 
absence the only cure; but they met again at 
Copenhagen—for, after eighteen months, M. de 
Kriidener was removed from the dying republic 
to Denmark. M. de Stakieff found the mistress 
of his heart lovelier than ever, still devoted to her 
husband, but not so fondly. She lived for some- 
thing besides M. de Kriidener; she mixed much 
in society; she was young, lovely, and admired. 
A passion for flattery, and the love of display, 
had succeeded to love. 
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The shawl dance was one of her triumphs. We 
have two descriptions of that performance—one in 
“Delphine,” by Madame de Staél, who witnessed 
it later; the other in “ Valérie,” by Madame de 
Kriidener herself. We give this first. It is the 
lover who speaks. “ Valérie asked for a shawl of 
dark blue muslin. She parted her hair from her 
forehead, and put the shawl on her head; it fell 
down to her shoulders, concealing her hair, and 
giving her forehead the antique cast. Her lids 
fell, her smile faded away, her inclined head, her 
folded arma, that blue garment, and her pure, 
meek face looked like a painting of Correggio’s, 
meant for tranquil resignation; and when she 
looked up, when her lips tried to smile, she looked 
like Shakespeare’s Patience ‘amiling at Grief.’ 
.... Sometimes like Niobe she drew a stifled 
cry from my soul, torn by her grief. Sometimes 
she fled like Galatea, and my whole being seemed 
borne away with her light footsteps. No, I can 
give you no conception of my frenzy, when, in 
this magic dance, a moment before it ended, she 
fled, or rather flew round the room, looking round 
behind her, half timid, half afraid, as if pursued 
by love.” : 

Madame de Staél’s description is scarcely less 
enthusiastic. 

“ Never have grace and beauty produced a more 
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extraordinary effect on a numerous assembly. This 
foreign dance has a charm of which nothing that we 
have seen can givea fair idea. It is a thoroughly 
Asiatic mixture of indolence and vivacity, of sad- 
ness and mirth. Sometimes, when the music be- 
came softer, Delphine walked a few steps, with head 
inclined and arms folded, as if memory and regret. 
suddenly came and mingled with the splendour of 
the féte; but suddenly resuming her light and 
lively dance, she wrapped herself in an Indian 
shawl, which set off her figure, and fell back with 
her long hair, making of her whole person @ most 
exquisite picture.” 

M. de Stakieff saw clearly that the fond and 
innocent young wife he had known in Venice was 
altering fast. Yet his passion was still strong 
enough to make him leave Copenhagen. He wrote 
to M. de Kriidener confessing it, but adding a de- 
elaration which showed how ideal and pure waa 
his love. “Tt is inexplicable, yet it is true, that I 
adore her because she loves you. If youcould be 
less dear to her, she would become a woman like 
another, and I should cease loving her.” 

M. de Kriidener imprudently showed this letter 
to his wife. Her vanity was inflamed at having 
inspired @ passion so romantic. Why should not 
other Alexander Stakieffs kneel and adore! She 
was in this dangerous frame of mind when, shortly 
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after the birth of her second child, a daughter, her 
health compelled her to leave Copenhagéy, in 
1789. She went to Paris, ran up a bill of twenty 
thousand francs with Mademoiselle Bertin, the 
fashionable milliner, and then proceeded to the 
south of France, There she met with a M. de 
Frégeville, a handsome French officer, who caw 
her, loved her, and, unhappily, made her share his 
passion. He accompanied her to Germany, but 
she went alone to Denmark. She there told her 
husband all that had passed, and asked for a 
divorce. M.de Kriidener refused, and left her 
sorrow-stricken, She went to her mother’s at 
Riga, and soon afterwards parted from M. de 
Frégeville at Berlin. He pursued his career as a 
soldier, and died a general. They met no more. 
This was the end of a passion to which Madame 
de Kriidener had sacrificed her husband’s affection 
and her self-esteem. Not long after this she saw 
Alexander de Stakieff : a sad and bumiliating meet- 
ing for both, and which was never renewed. 

In the year 1792, Madame de Kriidener was 
reconciled to her husband ; but happiness was gone 
for ever. She had grown restless, wilful, and 
capricious. Her husband could not prevail upon 
her to be punctual—a fault which, with her literary 
propensities, cost her the favour of Frederick Wil- 
liam the Third of Prussia, at whose court M. de 
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Kriidelléraves ambassador. She left him to travel: 

termgsayfth rance, Switzerland, attracted her irre- 
siathly. Bove she went off without consulting 
her husband. He wrote her a sad and indulgent 
letter on this new separation, which his death 
made final, The news reached her in 1802, in 
Paris, where her literary career had begun. Chéa- 
teaubriand, Benjamin Constant, Madame de Staél, 
were ‘her friends; Michaud and Bernardin de St. 
Pierre were both friends and advisers. It was in 
Paris that she completed “ Valérie,” begun in Ber- 
lin. For some time the grief and remorse caused 
by her husband’s death made her forget all else. 
But time effaced those feelings. Lyons, to which 
she had retired, became narrow. Ashamed of 
returning to Paris, after having solemnly forsaken 
that city of pleasure, she took singular means of 
effecting her object—means which throw a sad 
light on the real nature of this subtle and uncom- 
promising lady. 

Madame de Kriidener could not exist without a 
court, and among her courtiers was a Docteur 
Gay, whose compliant temper induced her to en- 
trust him with the following delicate errand. 
Docteur Gay was requested by Madame de Krii- 
dener to write some prose or poetry in her praise, 
tonddress it to “ Sidonie,” the heroine of one of 
her tales, and cause it to be inserted in a news- 
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paper. She told him what to say about her 
charms, her talents, her grace, her wit, and-her 
shawl-dance. Vaniiy was not, could not, be her 
object. He knew her modesty; it was to be 
merely a, summons to “ Sidonie” not to bury such 
gifts in obscurity, but to return and adorn Paris 
with her presence. Docteur Gay complied. The 
elegy, as it was called, appeared. ‘Sidonie” was 
gratified. “The world is so stupid,” she wrote to 
Docteur Gay, “ that it is thie charlatanism which 
brings one forward, and enables one to serve one’s 
friends.” The last hint is clear. But charlatanism 
is a two-edged sword. It is the chastisement of 
deceivers that they are deceived. The net they 
cast over others encloses them in ita subtle meshes. 
This false praise intoxicated Madame de Kriidener. 
Speaking of Madame de Staél, she wrote: “I 
suspect the dear women to be jealous; especially 
now that some of the graces, some of the charms 
of ‘Sidonie’ have been recognized in ‘ Delphine.’ 
She liked me well enough formerly to paint the 
talent” (this is an allusion to the shawl-dance), 
“which she has drawn so well. But celebrity and 
too much success have made her grow cool.” 
Poor Madame de Kriidener! Thinking that 
Madame de Staél, one of the finest geniuses that 
ever wrote—one of the frankest, most generous, 
and least envious of women—could, in her own 
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splendid and European fame, envy the little mur- 
mur of renown that “Sidonie” awoke in Paris! 
Alas! why are letters kept when they contain 
such humiliating confessions ? 

Yielding to the ardent summons of her unknown 
admirers, Madame de Kriidener returned to Paria, * 
writing letters to other friends, in which she ex- 
pressed her own personal reluctance to enter once 
more on gay scenes of which she was weary. Yet 
it must be confessed there was always a sort of 
candour in her deceit. “You know,” she wrote 
to her daughter, “that wit, genius, and good in- 
tentions do not suffice for auccess. There must 
be charlatanism in everything.” 

“Valérie” appeared towards the close of 1803. 
Madame de Kriidener had a splendid connexion 
in the Parisian literary world, and her own exer- 
tions were great. She drove about Paris several 
days running, and visited all the fashionable mil- 
liners to ask for ribands, coiffures, scarfs, and or- 
naments @ la Valérie—an ingenious way of advertis- 
inganovel. After being a beauty and a woman of 
fashion, Madame de Kriidener became « popular 
authoress—for “ Valérie” was a successful book, 
and though her other works are forgotten, they 
had their day, But a greater change waa in store 
for her. She went to Riga to see her mother; 
and she was standing at her window one autumn 
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morning, when # Livonian gentleman—one of her 
former admirers—passed by and bowed to her. 
In the act he staggered, and fell—a dead man! 

A terror that verged on insanity took poases- 
sion of Madame de Kriidener. Her passion for 
admiration rose before her as a deliberate insult 
to Almighty Majesty. The judgment of God 
seemed hanging above her doomed head. Night 
was odious to her; day was spent in strange 
fears. She would not leave the house lest death 
should overtake her beyond its limits. Her win- 
dows were closed, that the light of day might not 
remind her of existence. These terrors gave way 
to time, but a deep and settled melancholy re- 
placed them. 

It so chanced that she needed the presence of 
a shoemaker of Riga. She was strack with this 
man’s happy and cheerful face, and could not help 
saying to him, 

“ Friend, are you happy?” 

“The happiest of men,” was his anawer. 

She made no rejoinder, but that reply haunted 
her the whole night long. The next morning she 
went to the shoemaker’s abode, resolved to learn 
the cause of his happiness. The shoemaker was 
one of the Moravian Brethren. His discourse 
filled Madame de Kriidener with joy and peace. 
From that time forward she gave to God the 
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ardour she had so feverishly bestowed on the 
world and its pursuits. We have now another 
woman before us—a mystic and a prophetess. 

She was laughed at: it was natural that such a 
, traneformation should not inspire confidence or 
respect. Yet, sincere she certainly was, though 
her own estimate of her piety is not to be trusted. 
Madame de Kriidener was always a self-deceiver. 
To feek good and to be good she thought one. 
Her letters constantly betray this sad confusion, 
This most worldly of worldly women had con- 
vinced herself, and wanted to convince others, 
that “she liked simple and easy pleasures, quiet 
friends, and an even life.’ She carried those illu- 
sions to their farthest limit. In the fervour of 
her passion for M. de Frégeville, she contem- 
plated devoting herself to M. de Kriidener, to the 
kind and forgiving husband whom she forsook, 
and left to die alone. She could even unite sin 
and a sort of piety ; the meanest artifices and the 
enthusiasm of prayer. She always considered 
herself specially favoured by Heaven, and attri- 
buted to that favour the affection the Emperor 
Paul showed M. de Kriidener after he had for- 
given her. She thought it, and she wrote it to 
a friend :—“TI say it in the humility of my heart 
—for you know I have no pride—could a, Chris- 
tian be prond?—I believe that God has wished 
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to bless my husband since I have come back to 
him. He is laden with favours. Why should I 
not believe that a pious heart, praying to Heaven 
with simplicity and trust to help it to contribute 
to the happiness of another, should not be heard ?” 
Such was always Madame de Kritdener’s opinion 
of herself. She was a miserable sinner; she said 
it, but she also thonght herself a chosen vessel of 
Heaven's mercies. 

Yet this mystic part of her life, though full of 
errors, is singular and interesting. She had al- 
ways been charitable, because she was both gene- 
tous and kind-hearted ; but when she had given 
herself entirely to God, His poor—that precious 
inheritance which is as the Kingdom of God fpon 
earth, and which we so often despise or forget— 
became infinitely dear to her. She visited Ger- 
many in 1806. Prussia was distracted by a cruel 
war; the hospitals were full of wounded soldiers. 
Conquering her natural-horror of pain and dis- 
ease, Madame de Kriidener visited them assidu- 
ously. She thus met the Queen of Prussia, that 
beautiful and ill-fated lady whom the sorrows of 
her country sent to a premature grave. Madame 
de Kriidener’s biographer asserts that-a warm 
though brief and secret friendship was the result 
of this meeting. 

From Kenigsherg Madame de Kriidener pro- 
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ceeded to Carlsruhe, and took up her abode in the 
family of Jung Stilling. Here, though she devoted 
herself to the poor, she found time for literary 
composition. She wrote “Othilde,” which she 
read to Queen Hortense, and which, after its pub- 
lication four years later, she thus commended to 
her attention through Mademoiselle Cochelet, 
“Oh! how you would like that work! It has 
been written with heaven. That is why I venture 
to say that there are beauties in it.” 

But she soon wearied of this calm existence 
and commonplace piety. Her life, as a woman of 
the world, had been remarkable for the substitu- 
tion of her own will and pleasure to principle ; and 
her life, n8 a woman devoted to Heaven, was to 
be singular for the substitution of her own im- 
pulses to the simplest exercise of judgment. With 
that valuable quality, Madame de Kriidener was, 
indeed, never acquainted. Many gifts she had, 
but this crowning grace of all was wanting. 

Jung Stilling had imbibed some of the prin- 
ciples of Swedenborg. Madame de Kriidener 
seized on them with ardour. Her friend intro- 
duced her to the admirable Oberlin, the pastor of 
the Ban de la Roche, who is said to have been a 
seer, but whom the invisible world never took 
away from the plain and arduous duties of this 
life. Madame de Kriidener wanted a ‘teacher 
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more wmystic and singular than this good man. 
She found him in Frederic Fontaine; a German 
pastor of French origin, who had the name of 
performing miracles, and who kept a somnam- 
bulist, Maria Kummrin, in his house. In one of 
her trancea Maria foretold that Madame de Krii- 
dener was to work many marvels in the kingdom 
of God, and designated Fontaine as her apostle. 
The tate of mind into which this revelation threw 
Madame de Kriidener appears in the following 
passage of one of her letters: ‘In the true sense 
of the word, have I experienced miracles. I have 
been initiated into the deepest mysteries of eter- 
nity.” If Madame de Kriidener was a dreamer, 
the pastor Fontaine was a practical man. ‘An 
estate was bought in Wiirtemberg to found a 
Christian colony; but the king would not tolerate 
it, and Madame de Kriidener and her friends were 
allowed twenty-four hours to pack up and leave 
his dominions, This was but the beginning of a 
life-long persecution. Wherever she went, in 
kingdoms or in republics, Madame de Kriidener 
found that prejudice and dislike had been before 
her. 

Her reputation as a prophetess began at Baden 
in 1814. The Queen Hortense visited that 
watering-place in that year; with her was Made- 
moiselle Cochelet, her old friend and schoolfellow. 
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This lady was sitting in her room, absorbed in 
unpleasant reflections on the fallen fortunes of the 
Bonapartes, when Madame de Kriidener walked 
in. Mademoiselle Cochelet was very much struck 
with the prophetic look of her visitor. Without 
seeming to notice this, Madame de. Kriidener 
began to predict auch heavy sorrows to Queen 
Hortense that Mademoiselle Cochelet exclaimed, 
“You frighten me! Why, what worse can hap- 
pen her than what she has already undergone ?” 

“Ob! you do not know what a frightful year 
1815. will be!” was the reply; “you think that 
the Congress will end. Be undeceived. The 
Emperor Napoleon will leave his island; he will 
be mightier than ever, but they who side with 
him shall be tracked, punished, persecuted. They 
shall not know where to rest their heads.” 

She spoke standing, and with vehement ges- 
tures. Her slight figure, her thinness, her flowing 
fair hair, her kindling eyes, had something super- 
natural that terrified the hearer. She called upon 
her after this, and saw another picture. Madame 
de Kriidener and her daughter lived in a small and 
lonely house near the Valley of Lichtenthal. In 
@ poorly-furnished room there was but one orna- 
ment, a large wooden crucifix. It was early, yet 
mother and daughter had already devoted the 
morning to good deeds and charitable visita. A 
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little meat appeared on their frugal table, but it 
was in honour of the visitor that they broke so 
far through their homely fare. Everything around 
them spoke mild charity and gentle peace. 

It was in the course of the same year that 
Madame de Kriidener’s-connection with the Em- 
peror Alexander began. She foretold that he was 
to accomplish great things, and her predictions 
took a more definite form in a letter, dated 
Strasburg, October 27, 1814, and addressed to a 
Russian lady, Mademoiselle de Stourdza. In this 
letter, full of the saddest prophecies, occur the fol- 
lowing passages: “We shall see guilty France, 
which, according to the decrees of the Eternal, 
was to be apared by the Cross that had submitted 
it, we shall see her chastised. . . . The storm is 
coming on those lilies which the Eternal had 
preserved—that, emblem of a pure and frail flower 
that broke an iron sceptre—because the Eternal 
thus wished it; those lilies that should have called 
to purity, to love of God and repentance, have ap~ 
peared to vanish.” Towards the close of this 
letter, which Mademoiselle de Stourdza showed to 
the Emperor, Madame de Kriidener declared that 
she had much to say to him; but that her tidings 
were spiritual, and not political, is apparent from 
the terms she uses, 

Alexander was very much struck with the fulfil- 
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ment of Madame de Kriidener’s prophecy concern- 
ing the return of Napoleon from Elba. He was 
watching alone, one night, at Heilbronn, and 
thinking how the whole work of coalition was to 
be done again; he took his Bible, and tried to 
read, but could not; then he thought of Madame 
de Kriidener, whom he had never seen. “ Would 
she were here, and I could hear her!” Scarcely 
had the wish arisen, when Madame de Kriidener 
was announced. She seemed sent by heaven 
itself, Her language, severe and eloquent, deep- 
ened this first impression, Alexander was a 
mystic, and he led the life of a voluptuary. He 
was handsome, amiable, and too weak to be happy 
in his sins, Madame de Kriidener’s severity 
calmed the sting of his conscience. For three 
hours he heard her unwearied. A calmer and a 
gentler speaker would have failed where she suc- 
ceeded. Thus began the brief but powerful in- 
fluence this singular woman possessed over a 
mind akin to her own, though far less ardent. « 
But others hesides the Emperor Alexander felt 
the charm. There is something beyond beauty, 
and which remains when beauty goes: it is the 
indescribable gift which is called grace; a some- 
thing in which mind, person, and heart have a 
share. When Madame de Kriidener was a young 
and pretty woman, at Bardges, it was enough for 
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her to tie a handkerchief around her head for the 
man from whom she had purchased it to sell his 
whole stock. What she wore was becoming, and, 
later in life, what she said wea winning and per- 
sunsive. Her enthusiasm, her ardour, were con- 
tagious. She preached love, and practised it with 
a charity that seemed boundless. To this we may 
add that her doctrines had a latitude which 
world-wearied or young and enthusiastic minds 
found sweet and attractive. On clear, straight- 
forward, and positive minds Madame de Krii- 
dener had no bold, but she could charm even 
those who did not recognise her power. Madame 
de Genlis was very much struck with her, and’ 
was convinced of her good faith. She called her 
an extraordinary and interesting woman, “who 
said the strangest things with convincing calm-. 
ness.” 

A curious and interesting conversation, which 
Madame de Kriidener had with the Protestant 
pastor, Maurer, in 1817, gives a fair account of 
her religious tenets, and of her estimate of. her 
own mission. The divinity of Christ, and salva- 
tion through his merits alone, was the foundation 
on which she built. This, as opposed to the So- 
cinian doctrines which then, as now, pervaded 
Protestantism, she called the Doctrine of the 
Cross. The cross she named the banner of Chris- 
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tians, and declared that they who had ceased to 
confess it by the bending of the knee, had for- 
saken it. The worshippers of Jesus gathered at 
the foot of the cross constituted the true Church, 
and acknowledged no spiritual supremacy save 
that of Christ; no law save His will, The doc- 
trine of good works she reproved, and declared 
that the true Church had ceased to exist since the 
third century. “She said that in the Roman 
Church the means of reconciliation between God 
and man, through the medium of Jesus Christ," 
had been well preserved, but petrified—without 
spirit or life—and that thus they were the work 
of Satan.” 
- Of Protestantism she said: “But do you think 
Iam a Protestant? Oh, no! I protest against 
Protestantism, which is but another deceit of 
Satan! I will quote, if you like, many passages 
from the New Testament against Protestantism.” 
An invisible church, which she called the 
Catholic, was the true one. That church and her 
own mission seem to have been one in her mind. 
“T could prove my mission to you by all that 
the Lord has done to sanction it,” she said; “ He 
has caused me to predict events that have hap- 
pened exactly as I said. Sick, pronounced in- 
curable, have been cured at my prayer. With 
eighteen loaves, and a little barley soup, I fed 
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nine hundred famished persons. I prayed, and 
the blessing of the Lord penetrated this food, 
and rendered it sufficient.” 

M. Maurer, though not thoroughly convinced 
of the mission, was greatly touched with Madame 
de Kriidener’s earnestness, eloquence, and amiable 
manners. 

Her religion seems to have been especially faith 
in her own inspirations. She was a Protestant in 
-her latitude of opinion, and a Catholic in some of 
her doctrines and practices. Veneration of the 
cross she held imperative. She told M. Maurer 
to kneel whenever he met one on his way. She 
assisted her own devotions with a crucifix; and she 
had frequent recourse to the intercession of that 
“Mary, full of grace,” whom Protestantism has 
silently excluded. In one of her hymns, she 
asked her to pray “that the Lord might receive 
her in His mercy.” 

These mixed feelings ‘helped to strengthen her 
hold on the Emperor Alexander. She could be 
everything to him, because she was nothing in 
particular. -She followed him to Heidelberg, at 
his request. M. Empeytaz, a Genevese, who had 
embraced her tenets; her daughter, a beautiful and 
enthusiastic girl, and M. de Berckheim, her future 
son-in-law, assisted her in the task of guiding, 
spiritually, the head of the “Orthodox Church.” 
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‘After the battle of Waterloo, Alexander went to 
Paris. Madame de Kriidener again followed him, 
by his wish. She lived in a hétel contiguous to 
the palace of the Elysée, Alexander's abode. 

The friendship of a powerful sovereign, the new 
faith which esbe preached, the readiness with 
which she spoke to all who applied to her, soon 
drew crowds around Medame de Kriidener. The 
sceptical and mocking Benjamin Constant, who 
had survived his passion for Madame de Staél, 
and was undergoing the bitterness of a hopeless 
love for the most beautiful of Frenchwomen, came 
to Madame de Kriidener for comfort. Madanie 
Récamier, the cause of all his torment, was not so 
readily admitted to the prayer-meetings at which 
Madame de Kriidener presided, and where Alex- 
ander was often seen. This bewitching beauty 
was entreated not to -be quite so beautiful, lest 
mere mortal loveliness should distract the wor- 
shippers. 

The Holy Alliance, not, indeed, the political 
part of that ill-named combination, but the project 
of placing it under the influence of religious feel- 
ing, was the most remarkable result of Madame 
de Kriidener’s connection with the Emperor. 
The original draft in Alexander's handwriting 
atill beara Madame de Kriidener’s corrections and 
erasures, The words“Holy Alliance” areinherhand. 
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If Madame de Kriidener had been an ambitious 
woman, she had found such an opening to power 
as might dazzle the proudest; but ambitious of 
political power she certainly was not. Alexander 
returned to Russia, and instead of following him, 
as had been agreed, she peregrinated through 
Switzerland, calling sinners to repentance, preach- 
ing, comforting, and relieving the crowds of 
famished poor, victims of the disastrous wars. 
Her progress through Switzerland ‘is one of the 
most curious and interesting paseages in her life. 
Such a tumult, social and religious, did it create, 
that she acarcely reached a canton or a city before 
the magistrates begged of her to depart. Hun- 
dreds and thousands congregated around her, and 
often followed her, claiming food, both spiritual 
and corporeal, Her zeal might well be offensive 
to many, but her boundless alms were no fit sub- 
ject of reproach. 

‘We cannot relate all. the incidents that marked 
this part of Madame de Kriidener’s career, but 
our task is drawing to a close, and of her charity 
we must speak once for all. It was both tender 
and magnificent, and we must search the lives of 
the saints to find anything like it. She wasarich 
woman, yet so far did her whole income go to the 
poor, that brown bread was often the only dinner, 

to which she and her daughter, Juliette, sat down.” 
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She did more than feed the poor, she really loved 
them, Once seeing, in Carleruhe, a young ser- 
vant girl crying as she swept the hall and door 
steps of the house, and learning that shame at 
having fallen from a better station to this menial 
office was the cause of her tears, she took the 
broom from her hand, and, whilst the girl staréd 
amazed, she said, “There is no shame in it. The 
Virgin Mary was the daughter of many kings, 
and she swept; and the son of God many a time 
took the broom from the hands of his mother, to 
lighten her task.” 

The tender and generous spirit of the middle- 
ages is in that homely teaching. It is still more 
apparent in the following touching instance of 
sisterly love. Amongst the poor who came to her 
for relief, whilst she was in Switzerland, was a 
poor woman, whose face, half eaten by a cancer, 
made even the other poor shrink from her. 
Mademe de Kriidener, however, tenderly embraced 
her. Her daughter expostulated on the danger 
she thus ran. 

“ Do not scold me,” replied her mother; “ think 
for how many years this poor thing bas been 
repelled by her fellow-creatures, She must know 
that Christians love their brethren.” 

Madame de Kriidener did not reach St. Peters- 
burgh till the year 1821. The amiable but some- 
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what fickle Emperor had ceased to wish for her 
eociety. He had got alarmed at her notoriety, and 
was displeased at the scandal caused in Germany 
by the Pastor Fontaine, with whom she had been 
so long connected, and whose hypocrisy and vices 
were at length apparent to the world, and to 
Madame de Kriidener herself. Her ardour in 
urging him to embrace the cause of struggling 
Greece, the crowds who congregated around her, 
eager to hear and learn, were also distasteful to 
the Emperor, 

The result was a coolness, and a hint to mode- 
rate her zeal, But silence was irksome to her. 
She left St. Petersburgh before the end of the 
year, and by a solitary life she prepared herself 
for death, which her failing health warned her to 
expect. 

A milder climate was ordered for her; Princess 
Galitzin, her friend and admirer, who meant to 
found a sort of colony in her southern states, sug- 
gested the Crimea for a winter sojourn. It was 
reached after a long and fatiguing journey, but 
nothing coyld restore Madame de Kriidener’s 
health, shattered by the unsparing exertions of 
twenty years. She expired on the 25th of De- 
cember, 1824, in great peace and happiness of mind. 

A few days before her end, she wrote to her 
eon, in the following touching words :— 
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“What good I have done will remain, what I 
have done of evil (for how often have I not taken 
for the voice of God what was only the fruit of 
tay imagination and my pride!) will be effaced by 
the mercy of my God. My numerous iniquities 
are all I have to offer God and man; but the 
blood of Jesus Christ will purify me from all sin.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“ VALERIE.” 


GOETHE is said to have regretted that Madame 
de Kriidener, a Livonian by birth, should have 
written in French, and thus been lost to German 
literature. Apart from her merit, the great father 
of modern German fiction may have felt the flat- 
tery of such a work as “ Valérie.” There is in- 
deed great beauty in this tale; and if it had not 
come after “The Sorrows of Werther”—if it had 
not evidently been suggested by that strange, 
feverish book—it would rank by right among the 
very highest works of its clase, Yet an imitation 
it can scarcely be called, unless in one or two un~ 
fortunate respects, where it certainly does not 
improve on its model. It is founded on incidents 
in Madame de Kriidener’s own life; on a pure 
and ideal passion which ehe had inspired; on the 
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memory of her early married life, and of her 
happy years in Italy—on all that can give reality 
to a story; and it is worthy of remark that, 
whilst it is true, it remains almost faultless. Error 
begins when, wandering from truth, the author 
ventures on imitation. 

It is, as we have already said, a beautiful story, 
told with exquisite delicacy and great skill; but 
there is no doubt that the impression “ Werther” 
left on’ Madame de Kriidener’s mind gave it its 
tone and form; and, without wishing to deny her 
feeling for nature, we doubt if her descriptions 
would be so impassioned or so melancholy had 
she not read Bernardin de Saint Pierre and 
Chateaubriand. The wondrous brilliancy and 
freshness of the descriptions in “ Werther ”—that 
sense of a broad landscape, or of a wild fountain- 
nook, which Goethe could convey in a few words 
—are wanting in “Valérie;” but if northern 
scenery is described at some length, it is finely 
painted, and the wild shores of the Baltic, or the 
soft landscape over which bends an Italian sky, 
alike appear before us as we read. In “ Werther” 
the interest rests on Werther himself. Charlotte 
has bright lips and dark eyes, she is handsome 
and good-natured ; but we never read very far inte 
her heart, we see her but through her lover's pas- 
sion, and his testimony we are inclined to doubt. 
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Albert is cold and pedantic, and unpleasantly in 
the way. Werther, wild, mad, and guilty, alone 
interests. In “Valérie” the case is different. A 
young, charming, ideal, and strictly original being 
moves before us. She undergoes no heavy trials. 
She loves one man, and is loved by the other, yet 
she interests us more than either, because she is 
more skilfully painted. She is also more amiable. 
Her husband, too, is a much better portrait than 
Albert. He is thirty-seven, an ambassador; and 
hia calmness, his serenity, and quiet dignity, suit 
his position and his years. Gustave, the lover, 
is the weak character of the story. In vain he 
loves, suffers, and dies; we ever turn from him to 
Valérie, the innocent cause of all his woe. When 
she disappears, and we are left alone with him 
and his passion, we grow impatient and weary. 

It is difficult to analyse this simple tale; for 
though it is told at some length, a few words com- 
prise its chief features; and ‘the history of a suf- 
fering heart, which moves when gradually un- 
folded, loses all its charm when it is at once re- 
vealed. The Count of M——, a Swedish noble- 
man, is appointed ambassador in Venice. The 
days of the Republic are not yet over—for the 
events of the tale take place in the last century. 
He travels through Germany and Tyrol with his 
young wife, Valérie, and his attaché, Gustave de 
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Linar, who is also the son of an old and valued 
friend of his youth. Valérie is devotedly fond of 
her husband. He is handsome, accomplished, and 
good; and though he returns her tenderness, he 
returns it with a calmness which often grieves 
her, and which Gustave finds incomprehensible. 
In his eyes Valérie is both ideal and lovely. 
Young, ardent, and impassioned, Gustave vene- 
rates the Count as the first of men, but he adores 
his wife as the most enchanting of women. Hijs 
filial love for the husband of Valérie, and his pure 
but tormenting passion for Valérie herself—a pas- 
sion which daily intimacy feeds until it becomes 
a fever—the struggle between a friendship more 
powerful than duty, and a love all the more insi- 
dious that it comes in angel guise, are told with 
great simplicity, trath, and power, in his letters to 
an invisible friend in Sweden ; for it is an episto- 
lary novel, though Valérie herself—the charm- 
ing, ideal Valérie — fortunately never pens’ a 
letter; and the heart of Gustave is laid bare be- 
fore us from the unsuspected dawn of his ill-fated 
love to its close in the bosom of death, the final 
but sad comforter of all our sorrows. A languor 
of which he himself knows not the meaning, an 
impassioned sense of the wild, the beautiful in 
nature, a weariness of all things, prepare him for. 
a love deep, unretumned, and ‘hopeless—a love 
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which a lovely woman, devotedly fond of her hus- 
band, could best inspire; for the unhealthy rest- 
leasneas of Gustave's mind is scarcely such as 
calm, innocent love could appease; and, charming 
though she be, we doubt if Valérie unwedded 
would have secured his feverish heart. The 
bond, the chain, the barrier, give activity and life 
to a love which liberty would probably have al- 
lowed Gustave to dream away. 

Valérie, as he sees her with a lover's eye— 
pale, fair-haired, and ideal—is, however, an exqui- 
site creature. 

“T cannot better paint Valérie to you than by 
naming the young Ida, your cousin,” he writes to 
his friend. “She is very like her; yet there ia 
something in her I have seen in no woman as yet. 
Tt is possible to be as graceful as Valérie, and 
more beautiful than she is, and yet to be far from 
her. It is not so much that one admires her, as 
that there is in her something ideal and lovely 
which compels attention. She seems a thought, 
ahe is so delicate and so slight. J did not find her 
pretty the first time I saw her. She is very pale; 
and the contrast of her mirth, of her giddiness, 
with a countenance that seems made to express 
feeling, produced a strange impression upon me.” 

It is said to be dangerous to look at love, and 
that there is contagion in that fever of the heart, 
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Valérie is ardently fond of her calm husband. 
They are travelling, he crosses a forest alone, and 
fears for his safety make her betray to her young 
and susceptible companion @ passion of which he 
had not thought this mere girl capable. The 
depths of his own heart are stirred. . 

« This day only have I learned to know Valérie. 
Until now she had passed before my outward 
vision like one of those pure and graceful outlines 
bequeathed to us by the Greek, and with which 
we clothe our dreams; but I thought her soul too 
young, too unformed, to divine or feel passion. 
My timid looks did not venture to read her fea- 
tures too closely. She was not a woman with the 
empire which her sex and my imagination could 
give ber over me—she was a being beyond the 
limits of thought. That veil of veneration and 
respect which there is between the Count and me 
extended to Valérie, and I did not venture to 
raise it, leat 1 should see but a woman like another. 
But this day, this very day, a strange event has 
taught me that her soul is both ardent and deep. 
Ay, nature finished her handiwork ; and, like those 
antique vases that fill us with wonder by their de- 
licacy and whiteness, Valérie keeps within her 
bosom a subtle and ever-living flame.” 

This fair, delicate young creature of sixteen, 
whom even her lover discovers not to be faultless, 
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but who is irresistibly winning, soon acquires deep 
but unconscious power over hie heart. At firet 
his love seems more the love of a poet than that 
of a common mortal, It revela in poetic images 
and fancies, some of them exquisite in their way. 
He is travelling with Valérie and the Count 
through romantic Italian valleys. They alight to 
visit some ruina, and they find themselves in a 
quiet cemetery. The delicious breath of an 
Ttalian spring is in the air. Valérie sits on a 
tombstone, and the breeze covers her with the 
white blossoms of some wild fruit-trees. Young, 
smiling, and gay, in this home of death, she looks, 
to the ravished eyes of her lover, “like a segond 
spring, fairer, younger, than the first, and come 
down from heaven to this funereal place.” Then 
wakens in his heart a voice full of passion and 
sorrow. Why must autumn ever come? Why 
must euch lovely young beings ever die? 

But human love was ‘never meant to abide in 
such purely ideal regions, and Gustave’s follows 
the common lot. The dangerous intimacy in 
which he liyes with the unconscious Valérie and 
her noble, confiding husband—an intimacy which 
he endeavours to shun, and cannot—bears its 
fruits. In covert speech, which Valérie is too 
innocent to understand, he acknowledges that his 
heart is torn by an unhappy passion. 

VoL. I. M 
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“¢ Yes, I love, said I, hiding my face in my 
hands, that she might not read the truth there— 
ST love a young girl in Stockholm.’ 

“Ts it Ida?’ she asked. I shook my head to 
say ‘no.’ 

“«But if it is a young girl, cannot you marry 
her? 

“She is married,’ I answered, with downcast 
eyes, and sighing deeply. 

«© That is wrong,’ she said, quickly, 

“¢T know it,’ was my reply. 

“She seemed to repent having grieved me, and 
added : 

«¢ And it is even more unfortunate than wrong. 
I have heard that passions inflict such terrible 
torments. I shall ecold you no more when you 
are sullen—I shall pity you; but promise me to 
do your best to subdue your passion.’ 

“T wear,’ said I, emboldened by the motive 
that guided me, and, taking her hand, J added— 
I swear it to Valérie, whom I honour like virtue 
—whom I love like the happiness that has fled 
from me!’ 

“TJ thought I saw in her a reconciling angel, and 
I left her.” 

Another time this dangerous conversation is 
renewed. The Count and Gustave have combined 
to féte Valérie’s birthday. Her joy bas been 
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complete, and her hand rests in that of the lover 
whom she thinks her calm friend. His eyes are 
fastened, with terror and grief, on the fatal 
wedding-ring which divides them for ever. 

“What!” I thought, “I too could have aspired 
to her! I lived in the aame land, in the same 
province; my rank, my fortune, my years, every- 
thing drew me towards her. What prevented me 
from divining that immense happiness? My heart 
rose, and tears, bitter as my thoughts, fell on her 
hand, 

“¢What ails you, Gustave? Tell me what 
grieves you?’ 

“She wanted to withdraw her hand, but her 
voice was so touching that I ventured to keep it. 
1 wanted to say to her—I know not what. ButI 
felt that ring my torment and my judge. My 
tongue was frozen. I released Valérie’s hand, 
and I sighed deeply. : 

“* Why,’ she said, ‘why always be so sad? I 
am eure you are thinking of that woman. I feel 
that her image has haunted you to-day more than 
ever. This whole evening has taken you back to 
Sweden? © 

“© Yes, I replied, with a painful sigh. 

“Tg she, then, so lovely that nothing can make 
you forget her?’ 

«“¢ Ah! she has everything—everything that in- 
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spires strong passion: grace, shyness, modesty, 
with one of those souls impassioned for good, that 
love because they live, and only live for virtue. 
And yet, and by the most charming contrast, she 
has all that tells of dependence and weaknese—all 
that claims support- Her delicate frame is a 
flower that bends to the lightest breeze, and her 
strong and courageous soul would brave death for 
virtue and for love.’ 

* Exhausted by the warmth with which I had 
spoken, I trembled as I uttered the last word, for 
I knew not myself bow far my enthusiasm had 
led me, I dreaded lest she should have divined 
me, and resting my head against the window- 
pane, I anxiously waited for the first sound of her 
voice. 

“ Does she know you love her? asked Valérie, 
with an ingenuousness she could not have feigned. 

«Qh, no, no!’ I cried, ‘I hope she does not. 
She would never forgive me.’ 

“ 6 Never tell her,’ she said; ‘it must be dread- 
fal to inspire a passion that inflicts such misery. 
Toould never be happy again if I had caused 
such a passion; but I do not apprehend it, and 
that consoles me for not being handsome.’ ” 

Valérie speaks as she thinks, and, to Gustave’s 
indignant surprise, this moderate estimate of her 
charms is shared by the Count. — 
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«Explain to me, if you can, how it is possible 
to love Valérie, 23 one would love any other wo- 
man. I was walking yesterday with the Count, 
when we saw a lady standing by a shop of the 
Rialto. 

“¢She is very pretty, said the Count. [ 
‘looked at her, her figure and the colour of her 
hair reminded me of Valérie. I wished to say 
she was like the Countess, but I dreaded lest my 
voice should betray me. However, aa there was 
a good deal of noise on the bridge, and as he was 
not minding me, I said it. 

“¢Not at all? he answered, ‘this lady is ex- 
tremely pretty. Valérie has youth and expression, 
but no one will ever mind her.’ : 

“ His words pained me. Not that I required 
another to find her lovely, but it is hard to think 
that I love her with this violent passion, that she 
is for me all that is lovely and seducing, and yet 
to know that never, at any time, can I express to 
her what I feel! I did not dare to tell the Count 
how unjust I found him. 

“ © At least,’ I said, ‘one cannot deny the Coun- 
teas many virtues and a noble soul’ 

*¢No doubt she is an excellent creature; she 
will be all that a woman should be in time, and 
when she has seen more of the world, she wil, 
even be very amiable’ 
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“What, Valérie! dost thou need something 
yet to be very amiable! . . . . Can I then 
alone understand and appreciate thee, and shall 
that gift have been granted but to make me 
wretched? These sad thoughts absorbed me. I 
walked silently by the Count, and I thought, 
will man never know how to prize the happiness 
bestowed by heaven? And is not this accom- 
plished man, so well calculated to be happy by 
Valérie, is he not then to be more envied than 
another? Ah! why then must happiness be even 
asa delirium? Does not that passion through 
which love sees happiness degrade it? And do I 
not daily see the Count rendering Valérie the no- 
blest homage, confide to her his future, tell her 
that she makes his life lovely, and want her as he 
wants pure air to breathe in! But though I rea- 
soned thus with myself, I came back to the old 
conclusion, ‘Ah, how much more truly I could 
love her!’” 

Vain thought! It is not he who is loved, it is 
the cold, calm husband. Gustave knows it, has 
known it from the first, yet exquisitely told is the 
scene in which that bitter truth comes home to 
him with power keen and new. The Count is in 
Venice, Valérie and Gustave are in a villa on the 
Brenta, As evening comes on the Countess or 
ders her gondola; she will go and meet her hua~ 
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band. Marie, her maid, and Gustave, accompany 
her. It is a delicious spring evening, the moon 
has risen, the gondola glides softly on the waters. 
Reclining on cushions, Valérie sings carelessly, 
but with # voice that stirs passion from her far- 
thest depths in Gustave’s heart. It is an hour 
for love, and love is forbidden; and Valérie, un- 
conscious of the tormenta she wakens, only thinks 
how to meet her will please and surprise her hus- 
band. The Count is well pleased to see her, in- 
deed; but unpleasant despatches make him ab- 
stracted—he does not aee the waves swell nor heed 
his timid wife's terror. She is seated by Gustave, 
and to him she whispers her fears; for a moment: 
it seems to him as if her childish alarm arid his 
own vehement passion had met and bound them 
in one feeling; but a wave lifta the barque, the 
wind rises, and Valérie throws herself on her hus- 
band’s bosom. “Oh! how I felt my solitude, 
and all that divided us," The Count, full of public 
matters, only noticed Valérie an instant. He pa- 
cified her, called her a child, and assured her that 
no one had ever been lost on the Lagunes. And 
yet she was on his bosom, her heart beat near 
his, he could feel her breath, and he remained 
cold, cold as marble.” 

Absence, instead of weakening a love so fatal, 
only added to its fervour. The fever of his heart 
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extended to his whole frame, after a separation 
which duty and honour commanded to be final. 
The Count, who learned the truth too late, only 
reached Gustave’s sick-bed to see him expire. 
His manly sorrow for the unhappy destiny of his 
adopted son, his narrative of those last sad hours, 
are told with much pathos, 

“ He said to Erich, ‘ Friend, look at the weather, 
and see if it will be fine’ 

“ Erich came back and said, 

‘ ¢ The mists are rising, the mountains are clear- 
ing; it will be fine” 

“¢T should like to see another fine day upon 
earth,’ said Gustave .... He begged of us to 
draw his bed to the window, so that he might see 
the west. 

“¢ There lies Lombardy,’ he said to me; ‘there 
sets the sun. How many fine sunsets have I not 
seen with you, and with her!’ 

“ He had his bed drawn nearer to the window. 
The doctor feared lest he should feel the morning 
air. 

“ ¢T¢ will burt me no more,’ said Gustave, and 
he smiled sadly. 

“He begged of us to give him some cushions, 
that he might be seated. From the window one 
could see the wide chain of the Apennines. Dawn 
was breaking in the east, and the sun, which was 
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already up in Taseany, was advancing towards 
our mountains. Gustave pushed back the cur- 
tains, and gazed on the magnificent sight. I had 
read through all his feelings—dark presentiments, 
fearful images, froze me. I was seated on the 
edge of his bed; my head was buried in my hands. 
He raised his to heaven with an inspired look, 
and said : 

« ‘Let us leave grief to him for whom life is 
all, and who is not initiated in the mysteries of 
death. 

«6 Alas!’ said I, ‘the future terrifies me in spite 
of myself, Gustave.’ 

“Oh! how I bless heaven,’ eaid he, ‘for the” 
hope and peace which meet in my heart, and make 
it as serene as this day will be! Yes,’ he pur- 
sued—and the most heavenly look lit his face as 
he gazed on the horizon —‘yes; oh, my God !— 
dawn tells of day, and thus the secret, presenti- 
ment tells of immortality.’ 

“He said no more. He asked for the magnifi- 
cent hymn of Gellert on the Resurrection; Berthy 
played it. -He breathed painfully. His eyes were 
closed; he opened them an instant when the 
hymn was over; he held out his hand to me, and 
fastened his eyes on the west! Two tame doves 
perched on the window-sill; he motioned me to, 
notice them, 
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“¢They do not know that death is so near 
them,’ he said. 

“The sun was quite up; I saw that Gustave’s 
looks sought its rays. His breath became more 
and more oppressed; his head grew heavy; his 
hand sought me—he no longer saw me. He 
sighed, a alight convulsion passed over his fea- 
turea—he expired in my arms, one of his hands 
clasped in Erich’s. 


“T resume my interrupted narrative, I wanted 
both strength and courage to pursue it. The 
saddest of images is still before my eyes—such as 
it struck me when I returned to that room which 
the most sublime and tender soul had forsaken, 
«e+eees long gazed on him, but without 
emotion. Grief seemed to pause before a thought 
Joftier than all sorrow—and even with that coffin 
before me I felt future life in its fulness, and my 
soul spoke to his: 

“<¢Thirsting for supreme happiness, thou hast 
turned thy lips away from the cup of life which 
could not sate thee; but thou enjoyest now the 
pure felicity of such as lived like thee!...... 
But, Gustave, Gustave !—canst thou feel, canst 
thou hear no more? The voice of grieving friend- 
ship cannot waken thee!’ I presaed my lips on 
his frozen brow. ‘Oh, my son! my aon!’ I 
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could say no more. Motionless, I bade a long 
farewell to this dearly loved one. When I at- 
tempted to close the coffin, my look fell on Gua- 
tave’s hand, which hung out loosely. He wore a 
ring with his crest on it, according to the custom 
of our country, I wanted to take it off—then, 
remembering that he was the last of the illustrious 
house of the Linara, ‘Remain,’ I said; ‘remain, 
and go down with him to the grave!’ My tears 
flowed, and I placed the hand on the bosom of 
the dead.” 

This is well and tenderly told, yet Gustave and 
his death are the fault of the story. We can. 
believe in his love; we cannot understand, that 
thia love should consume him—that is weakness 
indeed. “ Werther” is far more powerfully con- 
ceived. In the fulness of youth, with a heart 
which an exquisite sense of the warmth and 
beauty of nature has made but too susceptible, he 
sees a beautiful girl, betrothed to snother man, 
and he falls in love with her, and yields to that 
love as if there were neither time nor sorrow in 
store for him. She marries her betrothed; the 
once sweet cup is turned to bitternese—the world, 
too, is unkind and harsh—nature herself’ is faith- 
less, and has closed her divine pages from the ouce 
impassioned gaze of her worshipper. Death alone‘ 
is left, and death he seeks. Calmly, deliberately 
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—ay, even though he has acquired the knowledge 
that, spite her virtue, Charlotte loves him—by 
-his own hand he dies; and we feel that his mind 
wag diseased with something more fatal than love 
for Albert's handsome wife. 

But with Gustave it is not so. His ardour for 
nature is more unquiet by far than Werther’s; 
love comes not to him in a vague yet happy 
mood—and the powerful contrast of an epicurean 
serenity with the torments of unhappy love is not 
here. Morbid, excitable, impassioned—and even 
weaker than impassioned—Gustave at once loves 
Valérie, and, loving in vain, be dies. Die he 
must, to be like Werther, and not wishing him to 
commit suicide, the author surrendered him to 
grief. 

But the experience of life is against this con- 
clusion. There are, and will be, strong passions 
to the end of time, but the weak, whom alone 
they could kill, are rarely privileged to know 
them. Imitation was here fatal to Madame de 
Kriidener; the real story was infinitely more 
beautiful than that which, with “Werther” in 
her mind, she wove out of it. The enthusiastic 
young man, who adored her with a passion which 
the sight of her ardent tenderness for her husband 
only strengthened, loved her better and more 
truly than Gustave loved Valérie. Virtue, and 
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human weakness, compelled him to shun her sight, 
but her image remained in his heart as a lovely 
ideal, enshrined there until her errors taught him 
that all human divinities are idols made of clay. 
But sad, though, was that ending—the love was 
noble and pure, and how many a gentle thought 
or generous feeling may it not have inspired? 
How sweet @ solace in sorrow, in hours of trial or 
endurance, may not her memory have been? 
Love so lofty is so rare that, when it is, it seema 
folly to set it by, and seek—what?—a shadow; 
for to die of love merely proves weakness. Werther 
knew it; he knew that death would never come, 
or he would not have shot himself! ’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MADAME COTTIN—“ AMELIE MANSFIELD.” 


A BEAUTIFUL and popular story has long been 
Madame Cottin’s great claim on the reading pub- 
lic. “ Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia,” is still 
dear to the young of every land; whilst the im- 
passioned and not always pure tales on which she 
may have rested her hopes of more enduring fame, 
are known, indeed, but comparatively not read 
out of France, and there but little. 

We do not know much of this once celebrated 
writer's life, but what we do know reads a striking 
lesson on the mysterious difference which there is 
between an author and an author's works. Pure, 
religious, benevolent, and good, Madame Cottin 
deliberately wrote works which, though they re- 
commended virtue in the abstract, preached no- 
thing but passion and its transporte in reality. 
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Of their mischievous tendency she was conscious, 
and held all novels bad and dangerous, but she 
had not the fortitude to abstain from writing 
them ;, and by the time conscience and judgment 
gained this hard victory over what seems to have 
been an irresistible temptation, disease and death 
elosed her short life. 

Sophie Ristaud was born in the small southern 
town of Tonneins, of = reapectable Protestant 
family. She was carefully educated at Bordeaux, 
under the superintendence of her mother, an intel- 
Jectual woman. As a girl, Mademoiselle Ristaud 
waa pensive, shy, and retired. She was considered — 
to have judgment—the quality she most failed in 
—but her literary talent was not suspected. At 
seventeen she married M. Cottin, a banker, with 
whom she went to reside in Paris; and at twenty, 
after a childless but happy union, she was 
widow. 

France was then in all the gloom of her terrible 
Revolution. Madame Cottin passed her widow- 
hood in a retirement which the tragic events 
around her rendered doubly congenial. It was 
then she began to write. Nature had given her 
a facility which often rose to eloquence, and the 
fever of those sad times imparted itself to an 
imagination which, perhaps because it lay con- 
cealed under 4 calm exterior, Madame Cottin had 
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not been taught to control. She wrote “Claire 
d’Albe,” one of her most objectionable works, in a 
fortnight. The subject—a young, lovely, but 
guilty wife—was a strange one to be chosen by 
the widow of a husband-both fond and beloved. 
But we think it gives the key to a secret, unac- 
knowledged pain, of which there are traces in the 
whole of Madame Coittin’s short life. Desire 
with her ever went beyond what even a happy 
life can grant; and the resentment of a deceived 
heart made her seek in the errors of imaginary 
beings that something more than the common lot 
which, not finding it upon earth, she had not, 
however, learned to seek for in heaven. The 
virtue she had in her own life she did not grant 
her heroines. She gave them her tenderness, and 
a weakness which was not hers. Their impru- 
dence ended with disgrace and death, but there 
was a seductive charm in every step that led to 
ruin; and it was to trace this might of passion— 
not to show its fatal ending—that she wrote. 
But although “Claire d’Albe” was by no means 
a good book, Madame Cottin, by one of those 
subtle inconsistencies in her character, made it 
the means of a good action. A friend of hera was 
suspected by the ruling government. Suspected 
was then a significant word: it meant a prison, 
with the imminent prospect of a scaffold. Ma- 
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dame Cottin’s friend wanted fifty louis to leave 
France: it was to help to make up that sum that 
she took her little volume to a publisher. We 
are not told how much she got for it. It ap- 
peared anonymously, and its success was great. 
It was praised and censured in the presence of 
the unknown author, who was charmed to hear 
this matter discussed so openly. “Malvina” and 
“ Amélie Mansfield” followed it. In ‘“ Amélie 
Mansfield” Madame Cottin indulged herself in 
another favourite inconsistency—the censure of 
women who write. But she was known by this, 
and her friends, though not without difficulty, . 
induced her to suppress the objectionable passage 
in a subsequent edition. It certainly was one of 
the most singular contradictions on record, that 
whilst, without any necessity save that of her own 
pleasure, she wrote herself, and persisted in writ- 
ing, she should condemn so severely women whose 
motives were not leas cogent than her own, and 
whose works, as a general rule, were far more 
pure. 

The produce of those works, however, was de- 
voted to charity and good deeds. To give was a 
want of her nature with Madame Cottin. Gifted 
with youth and some beauty, she, however, dressed 
plainly —almost meanly —to have more left to 
bestow on the poor. She did more: to save 
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money she resided away from Paris, in a dreary 
little village a few leagues distant from it. Yet 
with all that true charity and self-denial subsisted 
another wish-—-a want we might say, and one 
both deep and strong—that of being loved. 

She could not resist friendship or love ; both, if 
possible, she should have. Thus she was led into 
an affection with one of the most distinguished 
men of her times, and whose name, though it has 
been concealed by the editor of some beautiful 
letters of hers, it would be easy to give here, were 
it necessary to do so. But though conjecture 
almost amounts to certainty, we need not care to 
know too closely who the man thus favoured was. 
Her love for him was not love, but adoration, and 
few human beings can resist a test so severe. 
Intellectual and religious though he appears to 
have been, would he ever fulfil for us Madame 
Cottin’a enthusiastic ideal ? 

“You fill my heart, my imagination, the world, 
space itself,” she wrote to him in 1804, in the full 
fervour of their young love; “TI see nothing but 
through you, I love nothing but after you, I have 
not a feeling that does not refer to you, I do not 
hear a conversation but I summon you fo it; in 
all things I answer you—I act as you would wish 
me to act. In word, I live but in you, so that 
Tcometimes imagine you are as much in Paris as 
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in the Pyrénées, Oh! my friend, how perilous 
would such love be ifyou were not its object !” 

But the man so ardently loved could not, 
though free like her, become her husband. The 
marriage both had thought of, for a while, had to 
be relinquished. Madame Cottin foresaw a sepa- 
ration still remote, but which hung over the 
future like a dark cloud. “For a long time I 
have been turning my heart to God,” she wrote to 
him, who had strengthened her enfeebled religious 
belief, “and God will perhaps fill it.” 

The doubt was justified by her own idolatry. 
Being present one day when grave and earnest 
men were deploring the looseness of the times, 
and one of them happening to say, “It is as if 
there were a vacant throne waiting for a ruler,” 
Madame Cottin took hold of the words as pro- 
phetic, and wrote in her ardour: “ ‘He is coming, 
he is coming, he whom you ask for,’ I was 
tempted to exclaim, ‘he comes to fulfil your 
desires, and sit on the vacant throne!” 

The lover does not appear to have found fault 
with this worship, but he was engaged on a great 
work—he had little leisure for letter-writing, and 
left the task to his mistress. For some time her 
own love bore her on, and let her feel no void. 

“Every enthusiasm has come back to my 
heart. Is your love the cause? DoTIowe to you 
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that fulness of life which oppresses me even unto 
pain? How explain those moments when my 
heart swells with a joy of which it knows not the 
cause, but that mingles something divine to all its 
enotions? I bless heaven that youth is leaving 
me, else I should be terrified at all the efforts I 
am told I should have to make in order to mode- 
rate the manifestation of my feelings in the world. 
T have always been accused of putting love in my 
friendship ; no, it is not that, but an ardent heart 
spreads its ardour on all it touches. My friend,” 
she pursues, alluding to some jealous feeling he 
had conceived, “what am I to do? You would 
be wrong to feel uneasy. Nothing is more impos- 
sible than that my tenderness for you should be 
weakened. J am yours, as the world is God’s. I 
am your work, your property.” 

Madame Oottin was attractive; she had plenty 
of admirers, and she indulged herself in tender 
friendships, one of which displeased her lover. 
Pained by his suspicion, yet half pleading guilty, 
she wrote to a mutual friend, whom she called her 
adopted mother, and made the following frank 
confession, “I believe that with my last breath, 
at the moment of falling before the throne of the 
Supreme Judge, I shall still be keenly alive to the 
pleasurd of being loved.” 

Yet not on this dangerous rock did they split. 
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Madame Cottin had been reared with a cousin 
whom she loved with more than sisterly affection, 
and whose children she had adopted. This lady 
saw with little favour her cousin’s passion; the 
lover, on the other hand, was jealous of a friend- 
ship so ardent, and Madame Cottin had to choose 
between the friend of her youth and the lover of 
her heart. Love was sacrificed to a friendship 
without which she could not live. - 

“A friendship like this,” she said herself, 
* contracted in infancy, is sometimes less seduc- 
tive, but is always stronger than love.” 

Her lover's jealousy, increased by a sense of: 
the coldness to which his own had contributed, 
made him desire that their correapondence should 
cease, and the motive he gave for this was a very 
cold one. He wanted his whole mind for the 
great work on which he was engaged, and her 
lettera disturbed him. She obeyed, and her long 
farewell letter is 2 masterpiece of sweetness and 
love resigned and enduring. Submitting to the 
harah sentence pronounced upon her, she says, 
gently, “ Before I bid you farewell, let me tell you 
once more that [ love you. . .. . This morning, 
on arriving here, I found your letter. My God! 
I exclaimed, you alone are then left to me! But 
to my friend I owe this last, sweet, and strong 
asylum; and even when he thinks himself com- 
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pelled to part from me, he does not leave me 
alone upon earth. Receive from her who was your 
Sophia, who has not ceased to be such, receive 
from her who loves you, and is going to tear her- 
self from you, such blessings as none ever received 
before from a being of their own species, for no 
benefits can be compared to those I have received 
from you.” 

“Oh! my dearest, my truest friend !—if, in 
that long silence which will follow on a trust so 
tender, on hopes so sweet—if your thoughts seek 
me, and seek to penetrate my feelings, will you 
say: ‘If she is calm, she owes her peace to me; 
if she smiles, it is that she thinks she will see me 
again in eternity’ .... Take care, my friend, 
that you ere not wearying toosoon. A friendship 
like ours is not so mean a good that it must not 
be purchased at some cost. Believe me, let us 
not thus give up our treasure. The time is coming 
when we can enjoy it; a few years more and we 
shall have acquired the right of being friends!” 

Then breaking off, after alluding to her cousin, 
she thus ends this sad and tender farewell:— 

“Let that pass; this must be my last letter. 
Let me once more weep over my loss with you, 
and press you on a heart all yours. And now 
adieu !—adiea, my friend, my benefactor, my 
brother! Be careful of your health. Spare me 
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the terrible grief of knowing you tobe ill. Watch 
over yourself, T ask it in the name of that tender 
love which had chosen you, and chosen you alone, 
amongst all the men whom I have known. Adieu! 
even in separating we fulfil our destiny—we do 
not cease being united ; and we shall meet in the 
bosom of our common Father, our mutual refuge 
in this separation.” 

Thus ended Madame Cottin’s great love; and 
as we read her last letter, so tender in its farewell, 
we are tempted to ask: Is this, indeed, the in- 
evitable destiny of love? Is there no other end 
than this to that terrible and divine feeling which 
can be the curse or the blessing of a human life? 

Madame Cottin did not long survive this separa- 
tion, which was final. After a severe illness, 
patiently borne, she expired, on the 25th of 
August, 1807, in the thirty-fifth year of her age. 
Her two last works, “ Mathilde” and “Elizabeth,” 
were her purest and hermost popular productions— 
the last especially. She left two other works un- 
finished—one on the truth of Christianity proved 
by the feelings; the other was a novel on educa- 
tion, from which she expected “the only fame,” 
she said, “that 2 woman could wishfor.” In that 
hope she was disappointed ; for if that unfinished 
work still exists, it has never been published, and” 
probably never will. 
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“Claire d’Albe,” “Malvina,” “Amélie Mane- 
field,” “Mathilde,” and “ Elizabeth, or the Exiles 
of Siberia,” are Madame Cottin’s five novels. 
Passion, eloquence, and tenderness are their great 
characteristics. “Amélie Mansfield” is the best 
in a literary point of view; “Elizabeth” is the 
purest. “Claire d’Albe,” besides its faults of 
taste, is an indelicate picture of a guilty passion ; 
“Malvina” is a copy of “ Rash Vows,” and is far 
less probable than that improbable story. The 
heroine of “ Rash Vows” pledged herself to widow- 
hood—not an uncommon resolve; “ Malvina” vows 
not to marry, in order to adopt the child of her 
friend—an exaggerated test, to which friendship 
is rarely put. She breaks her own vow, and her 
husband’s infidelity is her punishment. The tale 
hag some graceful pictures, but not much merit. 
Mathilde,” an historical romance of the old school, 
is still popular with the ignorant and the young. 
Passion, the Arabian desert, a beautiful Christian 
princess, a chivalrous Arab Prince, the names of 
Saladin and Coeur de Lion, cover every deficiency. 
Some passages in this tale display great power 
and possess great beauty; but, as a whole, it is 
weak, and it belongs especially to an utterly con- 
quered school—that of historical romances before 
the days of Sir Walter Scott. 

So far as incidents and the painting of the feel- 
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ings are concerned, “ Amélie Mansfield” is the 
beau idéal of an impassioned story. It has de- 
ficiencies, moral and literary; but, as a tale of 
ardent, ill-fated love, admirably constructed and 
eloquently told, it is unrivalled; and if these 
merits were paramount, instead of being, unfor- 
tunately, secondary, it would still be a matchless 
story. But Madame Cottin’s faults are all of the 
fatal kind; she wrote from the fulness and ten- 
derness of her heart; feeling hid human nature 
from her view. Love is her hero and heroine, her 
primary and eubordinate characters—hence a mo- 
notony which we have not leisure to notice as we 
read, but which we remember when weclosethebook. 

Passion, too, is exaggerated—it is all of the 
wild, fierce, tragic kind; and sentiment is un- 
pleasantly sweet. The bad, dangerous, seductive 
paseages are the best, and we are interested in 
what we most condemn. The atyle is sweet, 
flowing, and easy; but, save when it speaks the 
language of the heart, it never rises high. In 
short—and spite its faults and merits—thie tale 
essentially fails in that eomething which, whether 
it be power in the characters or in the telling, 
every true novel must possess to live. “Amélie 
Mansfield” lasted thirty years, and is not forgotten 
yet; more, spite some charming qualities, it must 
not claim, 
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The atory is admirably calculated to interest, 
and does not flag for amoment. The aubject was 
ao fortunate in its perplexities, and these were so 
artistically dealt with, that it could not fail to 
Jead on a reader. 

The Count of Woldemar, a haughty Saxon 
noble, was so deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of nobility in general, and of the Wolde- 
mars in particular, that he took more than usual 
care to secure his descendants from the perils of 
a mésalliance. By his will he appointed his grand- 
eon Ernest his heir and successor, on condition 
that he should marry his granddaughter, Amélie 
de Lunebourg, and disinherited whichever of the 
two should venture to disobey his behests. The 
two children, though brought up together, dis- 
agreed and quarrelled, and had to be separated. 
Ernest was sent travelling; and, whilst he was 
away, Amélie fell in love with and married her 
drawing-master, M. Mansfield. After a short and 
not happy union her husband dies, and, discarded 
by her haughty family, Madame Mansfield accepts 
the home which M. Grandson, her late husband’s 
uncle, offers her and her child in Italian Switzer- 
land, near Bellinzona. 

On a tempestuous night a traveller, rescued by 
guides whom Amélie’s prayers and teara sent 
forth to save him, is brought to M. Grandson’s 
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hospitable mansion. This traveller, M. Semler, 
has sprained his ankle, and cannot be removed. 
He is handsome, brave, heroic, but eccentric. He 
cannot look at Amélie without emotion; and with 
a sincerity which is scarcely well-bred, he con- 
fesses that he detests children, and repels her 
Eugtne with something more than coldness. 
Amélie is hurt, surprised, yet involuntarily drawn 
towards him. It is not love, of course—it is 
friendship; but who had ever imagined friend- 
ship to be so delightful? The traveller's letters 
to a bosom friend tell us his secret. His name is 
not Henri Semler—it is Ernest, Count of Wol- 
demar. He came to take a mean and cruel re- 
venge on the woman who had once dared to slight 
him, to make himself loved and foraake her; and 
she saves his life, and he is conquered, and adores 
what he once detested. He adores her, yet he 
never means to marry, her; he will not succeed 
M. Mansfield in her heart; he will not become 
the father of M. Manafield’s child ; above all, he 
will not, he dare not, so mortally offend his impe- 
rious mother as to unite himself to the hated 
Amélie. Honour, pside, filial duty, are arrayed 
against passion, There is eloquence, but there is 
also exaggeration, in the struggles which Ernest 
endures. He is weak and dishonourable to th 
last degree, and, untaught by sad experience, 
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Amélie is strangely impradent. She becomes the 
miatrese of a man who confesses he is not what 
he seems, who refuses her hand when it is offered 
by her uncle, and he leaves her guilty and dis- 
graced, hiding himself behind a feigned name. 

Placed between the woman whom he really 
loves and his imperious, haughty mother, Ernest 
is true to neither. He forsakes Amélie to save 
his mother’s life, and when the betrayed woman 
follows and discovers him, and dies broken- 
hearted, he dies too. Weakness, shameful weak- 
neas, fills and crowns hia life. Yet he is repre- 
sented as a strong, heroic character, just as the 
feeble, indiscreet Amélie is represented as virtuous, 
The blame which attaches to both is put on the 
noble passion of love; and how is that passion 
represented ? Impetuous, tyrannic, a torment, 
and a curse! 

* Amélie Mansfield” and “ Claire d’Albe” were 
Madame Cottin’s literary sins—“ Elizabeth, or the 
Exiles of Siberia,” was the atonement. In every 
land this lovely story has been read, in every land 
it has shed its gentle and holy charm. The filial 
love, the patient, weary journey, the triumph and 
the joy-of the end, are world-known. They are 
blended with our recollections of childhood or of 
youth, and have given to Madame Cottin’s name 
a spell which will not soon depart. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MADAME DE 8TAEL, 


Tux eighteenth century, so remarkable for having. 
nursed and brought forth the greatest revolution 
the world has beheld since the religious convul- 
sions which followed on the close of the middle 
ages, is also pre-eminent as being the most intel- 
lectual century France has known. She had more 
genius in the preceding age, but she had not in 
an equal degree that keenness and activity of 
mind which ended in the wildest of social theories, 
and in the most terrible negation of social autho- 
rity. Until the result came—a result which had 
its good as well as its evil aspect— that intellectual 
fervour was full of enchantment. Women, who, 
if they were not always remarkable themselves, 
had the art of gathering and keeping around them” 
men of mind, science, and genius, held assemblies, 
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which passed under the significant though not 
always correct name of Bureaux d’Eeprit. They 
were something more, assuredly. They were 
bureaux in which science, religion, abstract poli- 
tics, literature, and history were debated with 
more passion and ability than fairness. They 
were dangerous, for they spared nothing; but 
they form one of the most curious chapters in the 
history of the haman mind. They show us how, 
through nearly a hundred years, men born to act 
could make it the business of life to think, and 
especially to talk. Speech seemed their object, 
and, for a long time, speech alone seemed likely 
to be the end of these meetings. 

The most remarkable Bureaux d’Esprit were 
those of Madame de Lambert, one of the earliest, 
and about which we know littlk—of Madame de 
Tencin, Madame Geoffrin, Madame du Deffand, 
Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse, and Madame Necker. 

Madame ‘de Lambert was amiable, polite, 
virtuous, and: well-bred. What Madame de 
Tencin was we have seen. Madame Geoffrin did 
not know how to spell, but charmed the fastidious 
Walpole with her admirable good sense. Madame 
du Deffand, his friend, was blind, witty, selfish, 
and ill-tempered. Mademoiselle de I’Espinasse, 
unfortunate and impassioned. Madame Necker, 
the best, the most virtuous, save Madame de 
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Lambert, was esteemed, admired, and found dull. 

Mademoiselle Curchod, daughter of a Protes- 
tant pastor of the Pays de Vaud, had received a 
classical education from her father. She was 
handsome, amiable, and won young Gibbon’s 
heart. But they did not marry; another hus- 
band and another fate awaited the young girl. 
She came to Paris, was seen by Necker, and 
became his wife. Never was husband so fond, 
nor wife so devoted. Necker, a Genevese and a 
Protestant, became an eminent banker, then a 
minister, and, for a time, the idol of France. He 
was honest, well-meaning, and disinterested. He 
thought to save France, and France long thought 
she could be saved by him. His wife’s ealon had 
prepared his fame, and was used by her for that 
purpose. The men whom she drew around her 
felt they were but the stepping-stones of Necker’s 
greatness. Yet they liked her, for she was good, 
but she never acquired the tact and finesse of a 
Frenchwoman, and especially of a Parisian. Her 
husband was respected for his sterling qualities, 
but he had @ power of sarcasm which wes rather 
feared. He used it seldom, end was generally as 
silent as a guest in his wife’s drawing-room, 
Such were M, and Madame Necker, when, on the 
22nd of April, 1766, was born their only child, 
Germaine, 
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Childhood is the key to after-life, and this 
truth, trite though it be, must not be forgotten 
when we speak of Madame de Staél. If we want 
to understand her faults, her virtues, and even. 
the bent of her genius, we must examine atten- 
tively what her childhood was. 

Madame Necker was learned, religious, and 
austere; her temper was thought cold; in reality, 
she was an impassioned and ardent woman, but 
she had early learned the severe task of self-sub- 
jection, and her manners were formal. The edu- 
cation she gave her daughter was a compromise 
between what she wished her to be, and what a 
precocious and unuaual acquaintance with French 
society was likely to make her. Madame Necker 
was a Protestant, and her daughter, instead of 
being reared in a convent, remained with her, 
received a classical education like herself, and 
grew up surrounded by the heterodox philoso- 
phers and authors whom, with all her piety, 
Madame Necker drew around her. Only a large, 
generous nature like Germaine’s could resist such 
unchild-like rearing. One who saw her in her 
youth, and who, being young herself, saw her 
without disguise, bas left a curious and character- 
istic account of her at the age of eleven. 

She was lively and merry, but precocious; her 
pleasures, like her studies, had nothing to do with 
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her years. Neither her face nor her person gave 
promise of beauty ; her complexion was swarthy, 
her features were irregular, though mobile and 
full of expression, and her large dark eyes were 
what they ever remained—magnificent. Made- 
moiselle Huberwas introduced to her as afriend and 
companion, Germaine received her with trane- 
port, promised to love her for ever, and she kept 
that childish promise, which after-years so often 
break; then questioned her concerning her 
atudies, wished to know what foreign languages 
she was learning, and if sbe often went to the 
play. Mademoiselle Huber replied that she had 
only been three or four times to a theatre. - Ger- 
maine promised to take her, and suggested that 
on their return they should write an account of 
whatever play they had seen, and note what had 
struck them in it. It was her habit she said. 
She also proposed that, they should write to each 
other every morning. 

Young. though she was, Mademoiselle Huber 
was struck with the fervour and the eloquence of 
her new friend. She was also edified to see how 
that friend’s conversation and intellectual gifts 
were already prized by the rulers-of the French 
eociety. A wooden stool was placed by Madame 
Necker’s arm-chair in the drawing-room—this was” 
Germaine’s seat. Scarcely had ehe taken it, 
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when several grave-looking men came up to her. 
One of them took her childish hands in his, and 
talked to her as gravely as if she had been five- 
and-twenty. This was the Abbé Raynal. The 
others, who likewise addressed her with every 
mark of interest, were Thomas, Marmontel, 
Grimm, and the Marquis de Pesay. 

At dinner, Germaine was silent, but she listened 
with the face of one who understood every word 
that was uttered. Nothing appeared to escape 
her quick comprehension, not even politics, arid 
though they usually seem at that age. More 
guests came after dinner. No one approached 
Madame Necker without saying ‘something to 
Germaine. The most remarkable men, especially, 
seemed to delight in her conversation, They 
liked to attack, provoke, and, if possible, perplex 
her. They questioned her concerning the books 
she had read, and recommended others to her 
notice. 

If Madame de Sta#l was thus courted in her 
childhood, and if at eleven her conversation was 
already so attractive, need we wonder that she 
cared little for the pleasures of her years, and 
that only one amusement—and this was forbidden 
her—is recorded as having pleased her. This was 
to cut out paper kings and queens, and make 
them act tragedies by stealth, since she was not 
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allowed to do it openly. Hence she derived, it is 
said, the habit of twirling in her fingers a strip of 
paper, or a twig stripped of its leaves. Without 
this slender sceptre in her hand, her eloquence 
forsook her. 

With such an education, no clever girl could 
fail being an author early—and Germaine was 
more than clever. She wrote portraits and pane- 
gyrica, and commented ‘ Montesquieu’a Esprit 
des Lois”—a brilliant but most ungirlish book. 
Her very first attempts were remarkable for that 
vigour of thought and style which ever distin- 
guished ali she wrote. The Abbé Raynal a¢- 
knowledged her power, by wanting her fo con- 
tribute a chapter, on the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, to his great work—a request she did 
not comply with. When Necker’s “ Compte 
Rendu” appeared, Mademoiselle Necker, then 
fifteen, sent him-an anonymous letter, which its 
atyle at once betrayed to her father. 

Yet this precocious taste for literature received 
no. encoyragement. from M. Necker. He liked 
women to be accomplished and intellectual, but 
he did not like them to write. At his request, 
his wife gave up composition, and only indulged 
herself in fragmentary writing; M, Necker could 
not endure to think that his presence should ever 
be considered an interruption to his wife's literary 
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laboure. His daughter, aware of his feelings, and 
Joving and respecting him too deeply to disregard 
them, took the habit of writing anywhere, or any- 
how, standing, and with no better desk than euch 
as the corner of thé marble mantelpiece afforded. 
Thus M. Necker never witnessed the effort; he 
saw the reault, and, spite all hia prejudices against 
female authorship, that result was too splendid not 
to conquer his opposition. 

Madame Necker, however, was disappointed in 
her daughter’s education. Close study proved so 
injurious to Mademoiselle Necker, that it had to 
be interrupted when she was fourteen. She was 
sent to her father’s country-house at Saint Ouen, 
to recruit her failing health. In this pleasant 
retreat she enjoyed herself greatly with Made- 
moiselle Huber; the two girls assumed the attire 
of nymphs and muses, and acted, orrather impro-° 
vised, plays, dramas, and tragedies in the open. 
air. From the calm and severe world of learning, 
Germaine had escaped into the enchanted realms 
of imagination ; and, to Madame Necker’s morti- 
fication, the fugitive never fairly returned. All 
her daughter's brilliant gifts and genius could not 
console her mother for the deficiencies which this 
interrupted discipline had caused; and to a lady 
who expressed her admiration of Mademoiselle 
Necker’a wit, eloquence, and intellectual power, 
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she coldly and sincerely replied: “All that is 
nothing—nothing at all—to what I wished to 
accomplish.” 

Madame de Genlis, writing of Madame de Steél, 
after her death, also came to a similar conclusion, 
which, indeed, was frequently heard from her in 
conversation : “ Often, in thinking of her, I have 
regretted that she was not my daughter or my 
pupil. I would have given her good literary 
principles, just ideas, and simplicity; and with 
such an education, and her fine mind and generous 
soul, she would have been an accomplished woman, 
and the most justly celebrated authoress of our 
times.” - 

Madame de Genlis would certainly have been 
a better literary instructor than Madame Necker. 
Spite that lady’s classical education, her taste was 
not good, She could not write simply and clearly. 
Her thoughts apd her style may be reckoned 
among the curiosities of literature. She was a 
true and good woman, but she was a bad and 
affected author. It is not easy to say how far, 
had they stood in the relation of teacher and 
pupil, Madame de Genlis and Mademoiselle Necker 
might have agreed. But Germaine was young, 
ardent, and impulsive—Madame de Genlis was 
clever, supple, and insinuating; she was passion 
ately fond of teaching, and knew how to win the 
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very heart of youth. Madame Necker, on the 
contrary, was cold and austere; she was capable 
of passion only where her husband was concertied; 
and with all the dogmatic authority of the teacher 
and the parent, she had none of the gentleness 
and the charm which both require. . 

M. Necker once said of his wife, whom he always 
loved most tenderly, “that, had it been possible 
to forgive her anything, she would have been 
thought thoroughly amiable.” This faultlessness 
Madame Necker did not owe to nature. It was 
the result of sincere piety, principle, and strong 
will; hence, perhaps, though no one could think 
her insincere, she was never much heloved—and’ 
hence, too, her tacit but life-long differences with 
her daughter. 

Madame Necker checked and repressed in al- 
most everything a nature that required to be 
ruled indeed, but not quite so closely. Germaine 
was gentle, but she had impassioned and even 
exaggerated feelings, She could not hear her 
parents praised without bursting into tears; the 
mere thought of seeing some distinguished person 
gave her palpitation of the heart; but the most 
singular proof of this dangerous precocity is that 
which Gibbon suggested. When he came to 
Paris during Germaine’s childhood, he visited 
his old love, and was kindly received by both M. 
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and Madame Necker. The child saw how much 
her parents valued his conversation, and conceived 
the strange project of securing them this gratifi- 
cation by marrying him. She was ten, and 
gtavely made the proposal to her mother. 

Surely the child who could think, feel, and 
talk so unchildishly, ought to have been taught, 
rather than checked, how to cut out paper kings 
and queens, if needed. We have already said 
that she did it by stealth; she did more, she read 
“ Clarissa Harlowe,” a forbidden book, in epite of 
the prohibition, Madame Necker had a nervous 
complaint that compelled her to stand and walk 
rather than sit. She gave Germaine her lessons 
whilst she was pacing the room up and down. 
When her back was turned “Clarissa” was 
opened, when she came back the book vanished, 
and thus the goodly volumes were gone through. 
No wonder that when Jater in life she gaily con- 
fessed this, Madame de Staél added: “The elope- 
ment of Clarissa has been one of the great events 
of my youth.” 

With that youth, dieobedient and imaginative, 
Madame Necker had little sympathy; and if Ger- 
maine had a larger and more generous nature than 
her mother, it is sleo true that she had not, and 
did not wish to have, her mother’s virtues. Shé 
rejected control, thought freely on most subjects, 
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and trasted to her impulses, as if impulses, though 
amiable, could ever guide the wayward human 
heart. A sad and not commendable feeling on 
either side, jealousy, widened a breach which 
found no vent in words, but was none the: less 
felt and seen by all who knew both. 

Few husbands and fathers have been adored as 
Necker was. It is almost calamitous to a man’s 
fame to inspire so vehement a feeling. Madame 
and Mademoiselle Necker idolized him, and both 
proclaimed their worship to a world that cares 
little for domestic adoration. Its heroes are sun- 
lic and magnificent; they stand raised on a pe- 
destal, far above the calm, ehady regions of private 
life. If we get glimpses of goodness, of tender- 
ness, and suavity, so much the better; but they 
must be no more than glimpses, and moreover the 
fame that calla our look to that privacy must be 
unique and unquestioned. Such is not Necker’s; 
he had his day of popularity and pride, but that 
day has left few traces in history. The nation 
that hailed him with raptare turned from him to 
the impassioned eloquence of Mirabeau, and from 
him to the teachings of the scaffold. Necker was 
a great man for a few hours, in the dawn of a 
day that filled Europe, as well as France, with 
horror, and that closed with the gigantic power, 
the despotiem, and the fatal greatness of a Napo- 
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leon. Whatever his gifta, whatever his virtues, 
mediocrity has now set her seal on him, and pos 
terity will scarcely revoke the decision. But thus 
did not judge his wife and daughter. He was 
not merely an admirable husband and father in 
their eyes, he was the one man to love and adore. 
Germaine’s conversation was eloquent and de- 
lightful, and Madame Necker could not see how 
much her husband delighted in it without feeling 
that she had lost something in a heart which once 
was hers undivided; on the other hand, Made- 
moiselle Necker loved her father too passionately 
not to feel sort of jealousy of his wife, even 
though that wife was her own mother. , That 
Madame Necker was jealous of her daughter, 
Madame Necker de Saussure acknowledges, ten- 
derly though’ she deals with her; and Madame de 
Staél, who wrote her father’s private life, has 
frankly confessed her own feelings. Speaking of 
his solitary youth in Paris before his marridge, 
she makes these strange remarks :— 

“ Sometimes talking with me in his retirement, 
he went over that time of his life, of which the 
memory moved me deeply—a time when I ima- 
gined him so young, so amiable, so solitary; a 
time when our destinies might have been united 
for ever, if fate had made us cotemporaries ®’ 
And farther on, alluding to his marriage, to his 
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tenderness for his wife, and to.that lady’s virtues, 
she adds, “She wanted the unique being, she 
found him, she spent her life with him; God 
spared her the misery of surviving him: peace 
and honour to her ashes! ‘She deserved happi- 
ness more than I did.” Surely the law that pro- 
hibits passion, even in our best and purest feelings, 
never proved its wisdom more effectually than in 
a case like this. A pure and sincere love for an 
excellent husband and father nevertheless con- 
tributed to divide a noble-minded woman like 
Madame Necker, and a generous one like her 
daughter. 

Thus, revering her mother, but adoring her fa- 
ther, grew up Germaine, an eloquent, impas- 
sioned, and brilliant girl, whom some beauty 
would have made queen of all hearts. 

A man of many accomplishments, who broke 
the heart of Mademoiselle de PEspinasse, to him 
she addressed those strange, impassioned letters 
which were written in the very fever of love, and 
who died himself of wounded pride—M. de Gui- 
bert—is said to have been bewitched by Germaine 
Necker. Under the name of Zulmé he thus 
painted her in the fervour of her youth. Setting 
aside the inflated taste of the age—and it must 
be confessed it was especially that of Madame 
Necker and her circle—this portrait gives us a 
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singular and powerful impression of what Ger- 
maine Necker was in her youth :— 

“ Zulmé is only twenty, and she is the most cele- 
brated priestess of Apollo. She is the favourite 
of the god . . . From amidst the sacred maidena 
one steps forth. My heart will ever remember 
it. Her large black eyes beamed with genius; 
her hair, the colour of ebony, fell on her shouldera 
in waving locks; her features were more charac- 
teristic than delicate; they told of something 
beyond the destiny of her sex. Thns might we 
paint the muse of poesy, or Clio, or Melpomene. 
‘Here she is! here she is!’ all ened when she 
appeared, and breath seemed gone.” 5 

The priestess sings to the accompaniment of a 
gold and ivory lyre; then, laying it by, she talks 
“ of nature, of the immortality of the soul, of the 
love of freedom, of the charm and perils of the 
passions.” 

“T hear her—I look at her with transport—I 
aee in her features charms beyond beauty. How 
varied and expressive is the play of her counte- 
nance! ‘What shades there are in the tones of 
her voice! How perfectly do thought and ex- 
pression agree! She talks, and, even if her words 
did not reach me, her tones, her gestures, her 
looks, would have made me understand her. She 
ceases a moment, and her last words echo in my 
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heart, and I see in her eyes what she has not yet 
spoken. She is wholly silent, and the temple is 
filled with applause. Her head bends modestly, 
her drooping eyelids veil her eyes of fire, and the 
eun seems gone from us.” 

Highly-coloured though this portrait is, it only 
does Mademoiselle Necker justice. She had a 
swarthy, mulatto-like complexion, strongly-marked 
features, a full projecting mouth, and a mascu- 
line appearance. These disadvantages were more 
than balanced by fine eyes, and what Benjamin 
Constant called her magnificent look, a counte- 
nance full of passion, feeling, and tenderness, a 
voice full of music, and an eloquence so rare that 
it surpassed the literary fame she acquired later. 
“If I were queen,” said Madame de Tessd, “I 
would order Madame de Staél to talk to me for 
ever.” It is only by the effect it produced on 
others that we can now even remotely conceive 
what that magic gift was like. Madame Necker 
de Saussure, her relative and adopted sister, saya 
there was something heavenly in her language, 
and that her conversation in the ‘te-d-téte was 
more than could be imagined. “Everything with 
her sprang from the heart,” she says—“even 
thought ;” and eleewhere she confeases that all 
her feelings—friendship even—had the vehe- 
mence and impetuosity of love. 
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There lay the charm; life was ardent and 
atrong in her. She felt deeply. There was pas- 
sion even in her intellect, a power to enjoy and 
suffer in her whole being beyond the usual lot. 
Gifts of mind and heart which we often see apart 
blended in her, and with them the rare and lovely 
power of clothing feeling and thought in language 
eloquent and true. The fascination she exercised 
was unrivalled: it was that of a genius and a 
woman. She dazzled first, then she captivated. 
The spontaneousneas of her feelings, the frankness 
with which she expressed them, her vivacity, wit, 
eloquence, and power of argument formed a rare 
combination of all that can amaze as well as 
charm a listener. 

In his analysis of her power—and he wrote 
when he had ceased to love—Benjamin Constant 
has been both penetrating and mioute. The 
sweet smile, the expression of goodness, the sim- 
plicity of manner, the absence of all coldness, af- 
fectation, or awkward reserve, the frank and 
graceful flattery, and the inexhaustible variety of 
conversation which dazzled, drew, and conciliated 
whosoever approached her, are carefully noted by 
one who hed felt all their seduction, “TI know no 
one,” he adds in conclusion, “who is more con- 
vinced of her own immense superiority over evety” 
one, and with whom that conviction is less felt.” 
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That superiority, which consisted more in the 
union of rare gifts than in one particular power, 
was also more personal than literary. We may 
now judge her by what she did; her ‘contempo- 
raries saw chiefly what she was. But if at all 
times Madame de Staél’s intellect was superior to 
her writings, eloquent and powerful though these 
were, in her youth the difference was very strik- 
ing. Before she was twenty she wrote a comedy 
in verse, of little merit; and two tragedies, one of 
which, “Jane Gray,” alone was published. It is 
cold, and gives little promise of future fervour. 
Some tales in prose, and far superior to her 
poetry, she also composed; but they were not 
published for many years, and she was more 
known as a remarkable girl than as an authoress 
when she became M. de Staél’s wife. 

The Baron of Staél-Holstein was a middle-aged 
man. He was a Swede, and he represented his 
sovereign at the French Court. He gratified M. 
Necker’s ambition, for he was a noble; and Ma- 
dame Necker’s feelings, for he was a Protestant. 
He admired Mademoizelle Necker; she felt no 
aversion to him; and, happy to please her parents, 
she married him, on the understanding that he 
was to remain ambassador in France, which his 
sovereign promised, and that he would never insist 
on her leaving M. and Madame Necker. Thus, 
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at twenty, ehe became his wife. A cold destiny 
for one who never ceased to feel a woman’s long- 
ing for what she considered woman’s only perfect 
happiness-—love in marriage. 

That happiness she could scarcely have anti- 
cipated in such a union. Perhaps that conscious- 
ness of her personal deficiencies which once made 
her say she would give half her wit to possess the 
form and features of Madame de Simiane, a beau- 
tiful but foolish lady, made her relinquish all hope 
of being loved. Pérhaps, too, the wish of being a 
Baroness and an ambassadress may have been an 
inducement with one whom all her judgment did 
not save from the small form of ambition. -What- 
ever her motives were—filial obedience, worldly 
wisdom, or the wish to enter aristocratic society— 
her decision was a fatal one; for, by binding her 
to duties she had not always the heroism and self- 
denial to fulfil, this unhappy union marred the best 
and fairest portion of her life. 

Mademoiselle Necker was known to the friends 
whom her mother gathered around her, and this 
waa no inconsiderable portion of the French 
literary world; but Madame de Staél moved in a 
wider circle, where her appearance was marked by 
some terrible mistakes. Already, at the age of 
seventeen, she had startled the old Maréchale dé 
Mouchy, one of the greatest ladies of the ancien 
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régime, by asking her what ehe thought of love. 
But though this was bad enough, her presentation 
to Marie Antoinette was infinitely worse. Her 
curtsey to the queen was all wrong; one of the 
triramings of her dress got loose; and when she 
called on Madame de Polignac, she forgot her cap 
in the carriage. This was an ominous beginning 
in a country where ridicule has always been strong, 
and was then all-powerful. But Madame de Staél 
laughed at her mistakes, got over them, and soon 
became something more than a mere court lady. 
Her literary and political career now began. 
She wrote and published her letters on the writings 
and the character of J. J. Rousseau. They were 
intended for private circulation, but soon made 
their way to the general public. The delicacy of 
analysis and power of reasoning displayed in this 
easay were very remarkable in an author who had 
scarcely passed her twentieth year. Power, in- 
deed, is always Madame de Staél’s attribute. She 
is often wrong, but she is never weak; and she 
rarely fails to be original. It has been said that 
her ideas were not all her own—that she gathered 
them in conversation, and put them down in print. 
In the first place, there is nothing to prove that 
such was the case; in the second, if Madame de 
Stadl owed her ideas to her friends, Marmontel, 
Thomas, Grimm, Raynal, &o., these gentlemen 
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must have thought more and better in conversation 
than they thought in writing—a remark that has 
never been applied to them; for they were all 
laborious and painstaking authors. In no case 
can the merit of style be denied to Madame de 
Staél. Nature had given her that wonderful gift 
which is to thought what light is to nature. She 
did not cultivate it. She cannot be considered a 
careful and correct writer; she wrote rapidly, and 
wrote too much as she talked; but her very words 
seemed clothed with vigour and pregnant with 
images. A happy instinct taught her how to 
treat eloquently the most arid themes, and to give 
all the charm of original thought to » close and 
critical examination of the works of others. 

The “Letters on Rousseau” appeared shortly 
before the outbreak of the French Revolution— 
an event destined to exercise paramount influence 
on the life, opinions, and literary career of Madame 
de Staél. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MADAME DE STALL, 


A womaN like Madame de Staél, so ardent and 
so enthusiastic, the daughter of a minister, and an 
ambassador's wife, could scarcely fail to take an 
active part in this the most remarkable, and, alas ! 
the most tragic event of modern times. 

Necker’s first ministry extended from 1776 to 
1781, when court intrigues made him resign. His 
daughter was only fifteen; she was twenty-two, 
and Baronness de Staél, when he was recalled to 
power in 1788—and it was she who had the happy 
mission of giving him the first news of hia ap- 
pointment. 

She was joyous and full of hope; France was 
in all the fervour of her liberal aspirations—a new 
era of glory, of honour, and liberty seemed open- 
ing before her pedple. Madame de Staél was too 
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proud of her father, she believed too sincerely in 
his genius, not to see in his advent the herald of 
a glorious time. Necker’s popularity was great, 
but it did not deceive him. When he received 
the news at Saint Ouen, he sighed to leave that 
retreat, for he felt his time waspast. Do what 
good he might, events would go faster than his 
will, and would be stronger than his power to 
restrain. “It is too late,” he said; and as his 
daughter still rejoiced, he added, “A minister’s 
daughter has only pleasures—she enjoys the reflec- 
tion of her father’s power, but that power itself is 
a terrible responsibility, now especially.” 

The States-General opened in Versailles on the 
5th of May, 1789. On the eve of that eventful 
day, Madame de Staél, and Madame de Mont- 
morin, wife of the minister for foreign affairs, 
were looking out from the same window when 
the twelve hundred deputies passed below on their 
way to the church to hear mass. The three etates 
—the clergy, the nobles, the commons—went by. 
Madame de Staél, the daughter of the liberal 
minister, ‘and herself ardent in what then seemed 
liberty, could not conceal her joy and her hopes 
as she looked at the representatives of France. 
But Madame de Montmorin, a quiet, common- 
place woman, said to her in an emphatic ton’ 
which impressed Madame de Staél, “You are 
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wrong to rejoice. Great disasters to France and 
‘to us will come out of this.” 

Never, eo far as concerned the speaker, was 
speech more prophetic. Madame de Montmorin, 
and one of her sons, died on the scaffold; her 
other son was drowned; her husband was mas- 
sacred in the fatal days of September; her eldest 
daughter died in prison, and the younger, Ma~ 
dame de Beaumont, survived only to die of grief. 

The ill-judged and never opportune resistance 
of Louis XVI. to the spirit of the times hastened 
events. Troops were gathered around Paris, and 
early in July Necker was dismissed and exiled ; 
but the troops would not fire on the people, and 
on the 14th of July, three days after Necker's 
departure, the Parisians took the Bastille, that 
first and memorable step in what now became the 
Revolution. Even though he banished him from 
France, the King gave his minister a marked 
proof of esteem. He ordered him to leave the 
country at once, and with the greatest secrecy. 
Necker obeyed scrupulously. When the King’s 
letter came, he and his wife were at dinner, sur- 
rounded by numerous guests. No change of 
countenance betrayed their cecret. As soon as 
they were alone, they entered their carriage, as if 
to take a drive, and travelled post-haste to 
Brussels. Necker left a letter for his daughter, 
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in which he bade her go to the country, lest her 
presence in Paris should be taken advantage of by 
the malcontents. She obeyed: not without a 
sort of regret; deputations from all the quarters 
of Paris were pouring into her house, and there was 
a fever of excitement into the very air, which a 
young and ardent woman like Madame de Staél 
could hardly resist. Two days after Necker’s 
departure, M. and Madame de Staél followed him. 
They found him and his wife in an inn at 
Brussels, still wearing the full dinner-dress, now 
covered with dust, in which they had left France ; 
for they had obeyed the King’s orders so strictly 
as not even to bring away a change of attire. 
On thus seeing her father, calm as in his pros- 
perity, Madame de Staél knelt at his feet in a 
transport of admiration and love. 

Necker and M. de Staél went on to Bale; the 
two ladies followed them slowly, and were over- 
taken at Frankfort by ‘the courier who recalled 
Necker to power. He had learned at Bile the 
revolutionary triumph, from the lips of Madame 
de Polignac, compelled to fly before it; and when 
his wife and daughter added to these tidings the 
news of his recall, he did not conceal from them 
apprehensions, which his wife shared so far that 
she wished him to decline this perilous honouf, 
but which his more hopeful daughter heard, and 
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could not think founded. Conscious that he must 
now sacrifice his popularity to serve a falling 
cause, Necker returned to Paris. Never did 
triumph more eplendid await a popular minister. 
From Bale to Paris he met with one long ovation. 
‘Women knelt on the road as he passed, men un- 
yoked his horses, and drew his carriage. With 
him seemed to return that liberty whose reign 
was to be eo tragic. On reaching Paris, Necker 
at once proceeded to the Hétel de Ville, to ask 
for an amnesty of the conquered party; an im- 
passioned and enthusiastic crowd heard him with 
transport. When he stood on the balcony and 
spoke—the hero of that crowd’s worship—Madame 
de Staél, overpowered by her feelings, fainted with 
joy. “When I returned to consciousness,” she 
wrote, many years later, “I felt I had reached 
the limits of all possible happiness.” 

But though she conceived no rapture beyond 
this, she little thought her happiness would be so 
brief. Mirabeau had risen, a splendid but turbu- 
lent genius—the very genius of wrath and storm, 
who cared not whither he led France, so her 
ruins might be the pedestal of power and fame. 

Little more than a year later, on the 8th of 
September, 1790, Necker resigned. His popu- 
larity was gone for-ever—it was so far gone that 

_ the people would not let him leave the kingdom. 
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On. suspicion of having betrayed the popular 
cause, he was arrested at Arcis-sur-Aube; his 
life was even threatened, and an order of the 
Assemblée Constituante was required to set him 
at liberty. He retired to Coppet, in Switzerland, 
and there his daughter soon followed him. In the 
private life she has written of her father, she paints 
in a very touching light his resignation, and those 
beautiful domestic virtues which made him be 
adored in his own home. 

Hitherto, Madame de Staél’s political influence 
had been as a reflex of her father’s power. Now, 
her eloquence, her opinions, her connexion with 
eminent political men, gave her a power of her 
own, which can be rather divined than felated ; 
for it was occult, and connected with circum- 
stances of her life which she has voluntarily kept 
in the shade. : 

Madame de Staél was what was then called a 
constitutionalist. She had an ardent love of free- 
dom, and thought the oligarchal constitution of 
England the most perfect form of government. 
She forgot two very important facts, which others 
after her have forgotten—that forms of govern- 
ment are good or evil according as they suit a 
nation; and that the English constitution rested 
on the power of a strong aristocracy, which was 
wanting in France. There it had long been 
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crushed by absolute power, and it conld not be 
restored by any magic or sleight-of-hand. The 
power of a class must be an inheritance or a con- 
quest. It can be taken—it cannot be bestowed. 
The aristocracy of France were chivalrous and 
brave, but they were too weak to take the rule 
which had so long been surrendered to the king ; 
and the people felt themselves too strong to give 
up that power which, though new, they already 
found so sweet. 

But our personal feelings often influence our 
opinions, even unconsciously. Disciple of Rous- 
seau though she thoyght herself, Madame de 
Stal was as aristocratic as her plebeian birth 
would let her be. She loved freedom, but historic 
names had a prestige over her which she never 
denied. A form of government that recognised 
illustrious descent, and yet was ready to welcome 
genius, worth, and wealth; that gave freedom to 
all, but vigorously kept power within the hands 
of a few; that secured intellectual, religious, and 
individual liberty—seemed to her the beau-idéal 
of human wisdom. No doubt it might seem so 
in France, rising from beneath the intolerable 
weight of absolute power. Few saw, or would see, 
that oppression can take many forms, and be social- 
as well as political; that it is possible to be free- 
born, and to suffer like the slave. But, apart from 
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such considerations, which the instinct of the 
nation felt without knowing why or how, one 
thing is certain, that the English Constitution has 
not been found applicable in France—and that, to 
her dying day, Madame de Staél thought dif 
ferently. 

The constitution elaborated by the Constituante 
was short-lived; but it lasted long enough to 
waken ambitions hopes in one of Madame de 
Stadl’s friends, the young Count of Narbonne. 
He was handsome, brave, and witty. Tho name 
he bore was ancient and honoured; but his origin, 
though unacknowledged, was known to be illus- 
trious, if rank can efface sin. His father was 
attached to the person of the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Louis XV., and followed her to Parma 
on her marriage. M. de Narbonne is said to have 
been their aon. Another of the princesses is 
thought to have been his mother, and his striking 
likeness to the ‘old French king strengthened 
either rumour. Madame de Narbonne helped to 
conceal the shame of her rival, and brought up 
the child-as her own. He was handsome, ami- 
able, and accomplished, as a man, and universally 
beloved. 

‘Was it merely friendship, or—as her enemies 
said—was it love, which bound Madame de Staé] 
to this descendant of the French kings, now wed- 
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ded to the cause of the people? It is hard to 
say. A great name, the charm of genius, and, 
above all, of a most generous heart, have made 
the world indulgent for Madame de Staél. Few 
have been found to dare to repeat what was eaid 
of her when she lived, and what none have proved. 
But whatever were her feelings for M. de Nar- 
bonne, the openness with which she manifested 
them injured her reputation at a time when the 
absence of her husband and of her parents made 
slander easy. : 

Europe was threatening France, and the mo- 
derates ardently wished for a war, which they 
conceived would weaken the democratic party, 
and strengthen the executive power. To that 
party Madame de Staél belonged, and her influ- 
ence helped M. de Narbonne to become Minister 
of War at the close of 1791. His power lasted 
a few months only, and served but to show him 
more clearly the inevitable catastrophe towards 
which all things were tending. It was then that 
M. de Narbonne and his friende, though little in’ 
the favour of the Court— Madame de Staél’s 
house was called “le camp de la revolution "—~ 
conceived the romantic project of carrying off the 
king, whose safety was already doubtful. The 
king refused. ‘Perhaps the plan was impracti- 
cable; perhaps he remembered the fatal fight to 
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Varennes, and its humiliating return. He stayed 
to meet his fate with that resigned courage that 
seemed to mark him out for a victim. 

Thus ended Madame de Staél’s power in this 
phase of the French Revolution. Henceforth 
her eloquence and courage were needed and used 
to save the lives of dear friends. The 10th of 
August, 1792, dethroned Louis XVL., and founded 
that Republic of which Vergniaud said that it 
was like Saturn, for it devoured its own children: 
Men who were liberals the day before now became 
proscribed aristocrats. M. de Narbonne and 
another found an asylum in Madame de Stnél’s 
house; but she could not hide them so well that: 
a search would not betray their presence, aid to 
be seen was to die. A search was ordered and 
attempted. Madame de Staél opposed it with a 
mixture of good-humonr, flattery, and argument 
which the commissaire could not well resist. Her 
hétel, being an ambassador's, could not, she warned 
him, be searched without violating the rights of 
nations, and thus bringing down on France the 
wrath of Sweden; and as Sweden, she added, 
was on the frontiers of France, the consequences 
might be dreadful. This new geography frigh- 
tened the commissaire. He retired respectfully, 
and a generous Dutchman, Dortor Bollman, who , 
later risked his safety to deliver La Fayette, of- 
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fered Madame de Staél to give M. de Narbonne 
the passport of a friend, and take him to England. 
The offer was gladly accepted, and a few days 
later M. de Narbonne was safe in London. 
Madame de Staél had a passport for herself and 
her servants, but could not bear to leave whilst 
so many of her friends were exposed to perish. 
On the 31st of August she learned that M. de 
Jaucourt and M. de Lally-Tollendal, a descendant 
of an old Irish family, but by birth a Frenchman, 
and one of the most eloquent men of the day, had 
been arrested, and sent to the Abbaye. Every 
one knew, or seemed to know, the fate that was 
to befall prisoners, Condorcet and the English 
ambassador, Lord Sutherland, saved Lally; Ma- 
dame de Staél was Jaucourt’s friend. The mem- 
bers of the Commune de Paris were masters of: 
the city. Madame de Staél knew none of them, 
but Manuel had a literary turn, of which she took 
advantage. She wrote to request an andience; 
he answered by giving her a meeting at seven 
the next morning. Democratic though she found 
the hour, she was punctual. She pleaded hard 
for the order that was to set Lally and M. de 
Jaucourt free, and Manuel could not resist her 
eloquent entreaties. Lally was already out of 
prison, but at her request he procured M. do 
Jaucourt’s freedom. This was on the lst of Sep-. 
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tember. Twenty-four hours later the massacres 
began. 

On that terrible day, the 2nd of September, 
Madame de Stnél was to leave Paris. Outside 
the city she was to find another fugitive, the 
Abbé de Montesquieu, who was to travel with 
her, disguised as her servant. 

Madame de Staél’s generous anxiety to keep 
an appointment so important to the Abbé, for 
want of punctuality might ruin him, nearly proved 
fatal to herself. Scarcely had her carriage left 
the Hétel de Suéde, when a herd of furious old 
women assailed it with menaces and cries; fero- 
cious-looking men came to their aid; Madame de- 
Stal had barely time to whisper a message for 
the Abbé Montesquieu to one of her servants, 
when she was taken to the section of the quarter, 
there accused of favouring the escape of the pro- 
scribed royalists, and ordered to go to the Hétel 
de Ville. So dense was already the crowd—and 
what a crowd !—that Madame de Staél’s carriage 
took three hours to proceed from the Faubourg 
Saint Germain to the Hétel de Ville. Cruel 
faces, looks that seemed to thirst for blood, and 
sinister threats of death and vengeance, escorted 
her the whole way. The very gendarmes answered 
her entreaties for protection with menacing or 
scornful gestures. One alone, moved by her 
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youth and her position—she was far advanced in 
pregnancy—promised to protect her at the peril 
of his life. 

The Hotel de Ville was reached, and Madame 
de Staél, leaving her carriage, ascended the steps, 
on which, not a month before, several men had 
been massacred. She passed through a wall of 
pikes and lances threateningly bent over her 
head, As she was going up the steps a man di- 
rected his lance towards her. The faithful gen- 
darme’s sword warded the blow. Madame de 
Staél says, and with trath, that if she had fallen 
then she must have perished. There is little 
doubt that men and women who did not even 
know her name, but who saw in her one of 
the hated class, would have torn her to pieces. 
And little more than three years before, and in 
this very place, the daughter of Necker had 
fainted with joy to hear the rapturous enthusiasm 
of the crowd welcoming her father’s return to 
power. 

She breathed freely on entering the Hétel de 
Ville, where she found Robespierre and several 
others. The arrival of Manuel procured her a 
room, in which she was locked up with her maid, 
and where they waited six hours—“ dying of 
hunger, thirst, and fear,” she frankly declares, 
Their window looked on the Place de Gréve, and 
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they could eee the murderers coming back from 
the prisons with arms bare and blood-stained, and 
they could hear the furious cries of these savage 
men who summed up in @ few days the wrath 
and revenge of ages. 

Thanks to Manuel, Madame de Staél was 
released. “Ah!” he cried, much moved, “how 
happy I am to have set your two friends free!” 
Alas! six months later, Manuel himself perished 
on a scaffold, for having humanely refused to vote 
the King’s death. To prevent Madame de Staél 
from assisting anyone to escape, she was not al- 
lowed to travel with any servant but her maid, 
and a gendarme escorted her to the Swiss frontier- 
of France. ; 

During the terrible reign of terror Madame de 
Statl wrote little ; an eloquent but unavailing 
pamphlet, in favour of the unfortunate Queen, 
appeared without her name, but was generally 
mown to be hers. Her father had already, in 
October, 1792, requested to be counsel for Louis 
XVI, a perilous office, which was committed to 
M. de Malesherbes, and which he expiated on the 
scaffold. By this offer M. Necker forfeited two- 
thirds of his property invested in France. 

Madame de Staél was in England when the 
great tragedy took place. We find her at the 
head of the little French emigrant colony of* 
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Juniper Hall, Surrey, eo agreeably described by 
Miss Burney and her friends. Delicate ladies, 
who had crossed the channel in an open boat, and 
been fourteen hours at sea; Counts, who were 
glad to borrow their tailor’s coat, and who with 
characteristic openness acknowledged it, and 
laughed at their own misfortunes. Ex-Dukes, ex- 
Bishops, ex-Ministers, Montmorencys, Talley- 
rands, Lally-Tollendals, the flower of the old 
aristocracy in birth, wealth, and merit, now ga- 
thered in that English refuge, short of supplies 
and very short of hope, but easy, dignified, and 
free, and, above all, good-humoured. Even the 
damp kitchen and parlour cottage to which some 
were reduced had not the power to repress the 
buoyancy of the national temperament. 

The queen, and the generous queen, of this 
little world was Madame de Staél. Two of the 
men whose lives she had risked her own life to 
save were with her, and gladdened her heart with 
their presence. Her friends, M. de Narbonne, 
Talleyrand, Madame de Beaumont—the only eur- 
vivor of the minister Montmorin’s family—and 
their friends, shared her home. A M. d’Arblay— 
whose wife Miss Burney was destined to become— 
who had been adjutant to La Fayette, and shared 
his prison, was there as Narbonne’s friend, and 
transcribed Madame de Staél’s last and very 
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illegibly-written work on the Passions; Lally- 
Tollendal read aloud his tragedy of “ Strafford ;” 
and Talleyrand listened and smiled, put in a word 
and a criticiazm now and then; told Madame de 
Staél, who read some fragments of her work, that 
she did not know how to read prose; was pro- 
nounced a man of “ admirable conversation, quick, 
terse, jin, and yet deep to the extreme of these 
four words,” by the penetrating Miss Burney, and 
yet disliked, spite his infinite wit, till, without 
effort, by the charm of that softness so peculiarly 
his, he won over not merely that discerning judge, 
but every one around him. She was amazed at 
finding her first impression so quickly removed, 
and could not help writing to her father: “It is 
inconceivable what a convert M. de Talleyrand 
has made of me. Susannah is as completely a 
proselyte.” . 
But deeper, stronger, and more genuine was 
the impression produced by Madame de Staél. 
“She is one of the first women I have ever met 
with for abilities and extraordinary intellect,” 
wrote Mjss Burney, to the Doctor, in Chelsea. 
Little notes—in which Madame de Staél called 
Miss Burney the first woman in England—were 
followed by an-invitation to spend some time at 
Juniper Hall, which, though accepted, Doctor 
Burney did not allow his daughter to comply 
VOL. IL Q 
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with, Unpleasant rumours concerning Madame 
de Staél’s political principles, and her connexion 
with M. de Narbonne, were already rife in Eng- 
land. Miss Burney was annoyed with the report, 
though she disbelieved it. “She loves him ten- 
derly,” she wrote back to her father, “but so 
openly, so simply, so unaffectedly, and with such 
utter freedom from all coquetry, that, if they were 
two men or two women, the affection could not, I 
think, be more obviously undesigning. She is 
very plain; heis very handsome. Her intellectnal 
endowments must be, with him, her sole attrac- 
tion.” 

A coolness followed, however, the intercourse 
slackened, and Madame de Staél was not uncon- 
scious that she had been slighted. Somewhat 
sharply, she asked Mrs. Phillips if women were 
always under control in England. (She probably 
thought Miss Burney—her elder by some yeare— 
capable of visiting at Juniper Hall without re- 
ference to paternal authority. In a letter which 
she addressed to the author of “Cecilia,” on her 
estrangement, she justified herself calmly enough, 
and quietly referred her feelings for M. de Nar- 
bonne to friendship. But the intercourse was 
broken, not to be renewed with anything like the 
old cordiality. Miss Burney’s reluctance to believe 
evil of Madame de Staél gradually yielded to 
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public opinion. Mrs. Phillips, her sister, and 
Madame de Staél’s neighbour, seems to have cared 
Jess for the world’s decrees on this matter. Her 
partiality is often and clearly expressed; not 
without some occasional censure, but with evident 
sincerity. “Madame de Staél is, with all her 
wildness and blemishes, a delightful companion; 
and M. de N. rises upon me in esteem and affec- 
tion every time I see him. Their minds, in some 
pointe, ought to be exchanged ; for he is as delicate 
as a really feminine woman, and evidently suffers 
when he sees her setting les biensdances aside, as it 
often enough befalls her todo....... Imust 
go back to Monday, to tell you something that 
passed which struck and affected me very much. 
M. de Talleyrand arrived at Juniper to dinner, 
and Madame de Staél, in a state of the most ve- 
hement impatience for news, would scarce give 
him time to breathe between her questions; and 
when she had ‘heard all he could tell her, she was 
equally impetuous to hear all his conjectures. 
She was evidently elated with hopes of such suc- 
ceas as would give peace, security, and happiness 
to them all, yet scarce dared give way to all her 
flattering expectations. M. de Talleyrand’s hopes 
were slive, likewise, though he did not, like her, 
lose hie composure and comic placidness of mim- 
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But all the hopes and conjectures of the litile 
colony were soon at an end. Madame de Staél 
was summoned to Holland by her husband, and, 
with many tears, she obeyed the call. M. de 
Narbonne remained behind, with M. d’Arblay, 
who married Miss Burney, and did nothing to 
renew her intimacy with his former friend, 

From Holland, Madame de Staél probably pro- 
ceeded to Switzerland, where her mother died in 
1794. 

To the last Madame Necker was the most ten- 
derly loved of wives; and when we read how 
Necker stood still for hours because she had 
chanced to fall asleep with her head on his shoulder 
—she was a victim to sleeplessness—and yet how, 
after her death, he was tormented with scruples 
as to whether he had or not loved her enough— 
we can understand the passionate love a daughter 
like Madame de Stadl felt for a man whose heart 
was 80 tender, and whose mind was so delicate. 

Her own generous heart found sufficient oppor- 
tunities for doing good in the vicinity of Switzer 
land to France. Refugees crossed the frontier, 
found an asylum at Coppet, and were there shel- 
tered under Swedish names, that the magistrates 
of the Confederation might not be compelled to 
give them up.. “ We thought ourselves justified 
in deceiving tyranny,” she frankly says. Once 
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the passport used by one of those fugitives was 
Swisa. Its authenticity was suspected. Young 
M. de Chayla was arreated on the frontier, and 
his uncle, that M. de Jancourt whose life Ma- 
dame de Staél had saved a year before, and who 
was now at her house under a Swedish name, was 
in the greatest grief. Unless M. Reverdil, Lieu- 
tenant Baillival, claimed M.de Chayla as a native 
of Vaud, the young man must be shot within 
twenty-four hours, M. Reverdil at first refused 
to commit what he called, and what was, an act 
of forgery. He also objected that, should the 
truth be discovered, Switzerland would no longer 
be able to protect her own subjects. But Madame 
de Staél’s moral code was in her heart. She 
spent two hours in pleading the cause of humanity 
against that still more sacred of conscience ; and 
at length M. Reverdil yielded, and M. de Chayla 
was saved. All Madame de Stael’s faults and 
virtues are exemplified in this passage of her life. 
Her warm heart would know no obstacle to its 
wishes, and her pliable principles made her be- 
lieve yight what generosity made her desire. 
Twenty-three years after this event she -atill 
thought the course she had pursued the right 
one, 

Madame de Stail’s account of this incident is 
the only one we have; but if we wish to know 
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how truly generous she could be, we need only 
refer to a letter of Benjamin Constant’s, written 
in 1794, and addressed to Madame de Obarriére. 
Speaking of the lively interest Madame de Staél 
took in those whom she had once known, he 
adds :— 

“She has just succeeded, after three useless 
and expensive attempts, in saving from prison, 
and in assisting to leave France, a woman, her 
enemy whilst she was in Paris, and who had made 
it her task to prove her hatred in every manner. 
This is more then talking.” 

It is indeed, and it is not merely the opinion of 
an admirer, who was soon to become a lover—it 
is that of Joseph de Maistre, the dogmatic Chris- 
tian, the unflinching enemy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and of the French Revolution. 

They met about this time at Lausanne, and 
had some desperate encounters— though, with 
great good-humour on either side, they never 
quarrelled. 

“T know no head so thoroughly perverted as is 
hers,” he wrote to a friend; “it is the infallible 
result of modern philosophy on any woman, But 
her heart is not at all spoiled; she is wrongly 
judged in thie. As to wit, she has a prodigious 
deal of it, especially when she does not try to 
have any. As we have not studied together, we 
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have scenes that are fit to make one die of 
laughter—but we never quarrel.” 

In 1795 Madame de Staél returned to France 
with her husband, who was once more ambassa- 
dor. Her remarkable work, “De l’Influence des 
Passions sur le Bonheur,” commanded attention, 
and excited criticism. It had been written whilst 
she was still fresh from those sad and bitter feel- 
ings which the Reign of Terror was calculated to 
awaken in one whose friends were ita victims, and 
who loved freedom. The summer calmness of 
Lake Leman, the June splendour of earth and 
sky, the sublime and lofty peace of that divine 
nature, contrasting as they did with thé despair 
of man, “that prince of the earth,” as she calls 
him, and for whom earth had no garb of mourn- 
ing, filled her with discouragement and grief. 
The love of honourable fame had not saved her 
father from reverses, patiently borne, but bitterly 
felt. Love, friendship even, had, she found, their 
sting. When youth is sceptical it stops at no 
limits; and, in one sweeping sentence, Madame 
de Staéf condemned passions, and even pure but 
passionate feelings, as fatal to man’s happiness. 
She saw no remedy in religion—for faith, she de- 
clares, is as independent of the will as genius, or 
any natural gift—and to atudy goodness and phi- 
losophy she limits the consolation of impassioned 
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hearts. The cold and the wise she did not write 
for ; yet we think that the cold and the wise 
alone could apply lessons so stern. Impassioned 
hearts know but one cure—change of feeling. 

The religious part of the work, an admiration 
for suicide—which led Madame de Staél so far 
as to call it 2 sublime act—and the bitterness of 
her conclusions, were such as to waken severe 
criticism ; but the admirable analysis of the pas- 
sions, the delicacy with which she traced their 
workings, the acute and charming thoughts which 
seemed to escape from her, so spontaneous did 
they appear, could not but extend Madame de 
Staéla fame. She enjoyed her celebrity as she 
enjoyed everything ; society was as dear to her as 
if she had not ardent friendships; yet few wo- 
men had more, and did more to keep those she 
had, 

It was ‘some time before this, in the noon of 
life and fame, that she renewed that acquaint- 
ance with Benjamin Constant, which exercised in 
many respects so sad an influence on her life. 

In a letter to Madame de Charritre, dated 
Lausanne, October, 1794, Benjamin Constant 
thus deseribes the powerful impression Madame 
de Staél’s eloquent goodness had produced upon 
him :— ‘ 


“T cannot be as yielding to you about Madame 
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de Staél as concerning M. de la Roche. I cannot 
find it difficult, as you say, to throw her some 
praise. On the contrary, since I know her better, 
I find it very hard not to be always praising her, 
and not to display the interest and admiration I 
feel to all with whom I speak, I have rarely 
geen such a union of astonishing and seductive 
qualities, so much that is dazzling and solid, a 
goodness so expansive and so .cultivated; so 
much generosity, a politeness-so amiable and so 
sustained in society; so much charm, simplicity, 
and abandon in private. She is the second woman 
T have found, whe could be instead of the whole- 
world to me; you know who the first was. Ma. 
dame de Staél is infinitely more witty in private 
than in society. She knows how to listen, which 
neither you nor I thought; she feels the wit of 
others with as much pleasure as her own, she is 
ingenious and attentive in setting off those she 
loves, which showa both goodness and tact. In 
short, she is a being apart, a superior creature, 
who may be found once in a century, and such 
that they who approach her, know her, and are her 
friends, must not ask for other happiness.” 

The dawn of love is in this praise, which, 
though she only claimed friendship, Madame de 
Charriére resented as treason to herself. A j jea- 
lousy, which not all Madame de Staél’s delicate 
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flattery and politeness could eradicate, showed how 
much she feared this rival. When the love between 
Benjamin Constant and Madame de Staél began, 
and how long it lasted, is more than anyone can 
- tell, for friendship preceded its birth and outlived 
its close. It was always stronger on his side than 
on hers; and when she became a widow, and he 
wiehed to marry her, she refused. He threatened 
to commit suicide, as he afterwards threatened 
when her friend the beautiful Madame Récamier, 
unwillingly ruled his feverish and wayward heart ; 
but her objections, probably founded on too close 
a knowledge of his unhappy, irritable, and vacil~ 
lating temper, were not removed, and Benjamin 
Constant lived and forgot her. But the charm 
under which he was when he wrote to Madame 
de Charriére was never thoroughly broken, and 
influenced in no small degree his political and 
literary career. 

Madame de Staél was rich, and her husband 
waa prodigal. She had two sons and a daughter, 
and thought herself bound to leave him, and sepa- 
rate her fortune and theirs from his. Since her 
mother’s death she spent her summers at Coppet 
with her father; she returned to Paris in winter; 
even for his sake she could not relinquish eociety, 
and even for her sake he would not leave the 
grave of her mother, buried, according to her 
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wish, in the grounds that surrounded their dwell- 
ing. An intimate friend of both father and 
daughter, who spent a good deal of time with 
them in Coppet, has left us a graphic account of 
their mode of life. The family took breakfast in 
Madame de Staél’s room; coffee alone appeared 
on the table, but the meal lasted two hours; for 
avoiding politics, though she loved them so dearly, 
she was in the habit of saying that with them 
one had religious morals and poetry all in one. 
Madame de Staél started some literary or phi- 
losophic topic, in which, says M. de Chateauvieux, 
she displayed all “that the human mind can con- 
ceive or create of imagination and depth.” “None 
could rival her in these controversies, not even 
her father, though he was no mean antagonist; 
yet when the victory was all but her own, she 
voluntarily committed some mistake that yielded 
it up to him. To him alone did she ever make 
such a concession. : 
After this literary breakfast, the guests sepa- 
rated, and did not meet again till dinner, “ which 
was spent in a permanent quarrel between M. 
Necker and his old, deaf, and grumbling men- 
servants, relics of that régime which M. Necker 
had buried, and who had followed his fortunes to , 
Coppet in their embroidered coats.” 
* At seven, M. Necker had his whist, which was 
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another long quarrel between himself and his 
daughter. They left it off vowing never to play 
again, and forgot all about it the next day. The 
rest of the evening was devoted to conversation. 
Madame de Staél’s part in the politics of her 
day was too influential on her own destiny to be 
omitted in any account of her, and too complex 
and occult to be easily explained without devot- 
ing more space to it than a literary notice is 
entitled to. She has thrown little light on the 
subject herself, and only occasionally makes ad- 
miasions which, though slight and unsatisfactory, 
imply not merely power, but the habit of power. 
Her political career, such as it was, had three 
phases: she was powerful during the ministry of 
M. de Narbonne, who was said to be her lover, 
and in whose elevation she had assisted, under 
Louis XVI. Under the Directory she also had 
considerable influence; one of the members, 
Barras, though.a regicide, was her friend. She 
acknowledges that she did her best to prevent 
the crisis of the 18th of Fructidor (4th Sept. 
1797) by helping Talleyrand—who already owed 
her his recall from exile—to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affaire. The other members Madame de 
Staél considers her enemies, and she taxes them 
with having given orders to have her arrested on 
the Swiss frontier, and imprisoned in Paris, on 
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account of her persevering efforts in favour of 
émigrés; Barras, however, defended her, saved 
her from that persecution, and obtained for her 
permission to return to Paris unmolested. 

That she should have been persecuted in times 
comparatively calm, shows that she possessed, not 
the shadow of power, but a reality to be dreaded 
even by a government. Already Legendre, the 
butcher, and one of the Parisian Deputies, had 
denounced her and her salon doré in the Con- 
vention, 

The 18th of Fructidor was followed by perse- 
cutions which moved Madame de Stadl’s pity, 
She was accused of carrying that dangerous virtue 
too far, and she left Paris for a time; for, as she 
says herself, “Pity is called treason in times of 
political crises.” 

Yet that generous zeal, which never forsook 
her, again made her save a man’s life on her 
return to Paris. M. Norvins de Montbreton 
asked her to interfere on behalf of his brother: a 
military commission was sitting to judge the 
prisoner, and the sentence was expected to be 
death. Bernadotte had been refused the life of 
his friend, Colonel @Ambert: Madame de Staél 
did not know to whom to apply, till she remem- 
bered that General Lemoine, who then commanded» 
the: Paris division, liked her conversation. 
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She called on him, accompanied by M. de 
Norvine. It was very early, for time was precious. 
General Lemoine was profuse in tedious apologies 
concerning his apartment and his toilette, but re- 
fused to interfere in the matter. All Madame de 
Stadl asked of him was to sign an order for eus- 
pending the trial; but the fear of committing 
himself made him refuse. She renewed her en- 
treaties, fearing alike to say too little or too much. 
She looked alternately at the clock and at the 
General, to see which of the two—time or the 
man—aped more quickly to the goal ehe dreaded, 
or to that she wished for. Twice the General 
took up the pen to sign, and twice he put it down. 
If we want to know the arguments Madame de 
Staél used, we can turn to a page of “ Delphine.” 
The General’s child was ill. “If you do not save 
this man’s life,” she cried, “ your child will die!” 
The heart is superstitious—the prophecy of woe 
moved the father. The eloquence which few 
could resist prevailed once more—the order was 
signed. 

It was towards this time that the third phase of 
Madame de Staél’s political destiny, and the most 
fatal to her—her long enmity to Napoleon— 
began. . 

In 1797, durimg one of her visits to Paris, 
Madame de Staél first saw the man who was to 
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exercise such power over her life, and who already 
filled Europe with his name. His appearance, his 
manners—though he meant these to be gracious, 
and spoke kindly of her father—turned her admi- 
ration into something that was not fear or awe, 
but that partook of both. Marvellous intellectual 
power, deep irony, and a cold will that cut like 
steel through obstacles, were the characteristics 
with which she was struck They spoke on politica, 
and did not agree. Then General Bonaparte 
changed the discourse—spoke of the country, the 
fine arts, and of his love for retirement. Reserved. 
though her account of this first interview is, it is 
easy to perceive that it made them enemies. 

The coup d’état of the 18th of Brumaire showed 
how sincerely the young general loved retirement. 
Madame de Staél, who had been travelling, re- 
turned to Paria on the very day this event took 
place. He heard that she had censured his con- 
duct, and he sent her his brother Joseph, who 
was her friend, with overtures of peace. The 
meaning of the message was: What did Madame 
de Staél,want?—the two millions her father had, 
left in deposit? If eo, the Consul declared him- 
self ready to see that she received the money. 
“The question is not what I want,” replied 
Madame de Staél, “but what I think ;” and shg 
went on opposing the new government in that 
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salon of hers which was but a permanent social 
parliament, singularly obnoxious to a man who 
hated, above all things, the parliamentary form of 
government. 

Benjamin Constant was to make a speech in 
the Tribunal, and that speech, directed against 
tyranny, was inspired by Madame de Staél. On 
the eve of that day her salon was full, and Lucien 
Bonaparte was one of her guests. Benjamin 
Constant went up to her, and whispered, “ Your 
salon is full of people that please you—it will be 
empty to-morrow, if I speak—reflect !” 

She told him to follow the dictates of his con- 
science. The speech was delivered, and the ten 
guests whom Madame de Staél, was to have at her 
house on the evening of that day sent in ten 
lettera of excuse. Few things affected Madanre 
de Staél more than to be thus deserted and re- 
minded of a power beyond that intellectual rule 
she loved so dearly. It was only by publishing 
her work on literature, in 1800, that she regained 
lost ground. It was successful ; and, as the world 
loves success of every kind, her salon was thronged 
once more. ‘ Delphine” appeared two years later. 
It waa treated with great severity ; in many re- 
spects it deserved it. Madame de Staél thought 
that much of the animosity displayed was owing 
to the hatred the First Consul bore her. He had 
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already hinted, whilst she was away, a8 usual, to 
spend the summer with her father, that she had 
better not return to Paris, Though she disobeyed, 
with apparent impunity, this implied command, 
she felt insecure. Once more she left Paris, and 
once more she returned to it, when, in 1803, 
braving opinion that had perhaps restrained him 
till then, the First Consul exiled Madame de 
Staél. One afternoon as she was sitting, with 
a few friends, in the parlour of a country house, 
where she had hoped to remain forgotten, a man 
in grey rode up to the gate. At once she knew 
her fate. Politely enough the stranger, who was - 
commandant of the Versailles gendarmerie, in- 
formed her that she was to leave Paris, and retire 
to a distance of forty leagues, within twenty-four 
hours. She replied that only conseripta could 
prepare for a journey within twenty-four hours, 
and not women and children; but she agreed to 
accompany him to Paris, and to depart thence. 
This gendarme had a literary turn, and spoke 
politely of her works. 

“You see, sir, what it leads a woman to, to be 
a femme @esprit,” she replied. “Pray, if such 
counsel be necessary, advise the ladies of your 
family against it.” 

Madame Récamier, who had received her friend 
at Saint Brice, and who was present when all this 
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occurred, says, in one of the fragments published 
in her memoirs: “I witnessed her despair; she 
wrote to Bonaparte, ‘What a cruel distinction 
you confer on me. I shall have a line in your 
story.” 

Though Joseph Bonaparte interfered in her 
favour, he could not get the order for this arbi- 
trary exile revoked. It was scarcely safe to plead 
for Madame de Staél; still less so, to show her too 
devoted a friendship. Madame Récamier’s affec- 
tion for her was one of the causes which brought 
down on that beautiful woman the displeasure of 
the Imperial master. In the fulness of his power 
Napoleon went so far as to say, “ That he should 
consider as his personal enemy any foreigner who 
would frequent Madame Récamier’s salon.” Was 
this mere want of magnanimity, or must we see in 
this speech an unconscious admission of weakness? 

It ig honourable to have been so faithfully loved 
as was Madame de Staél, spite the haughty power 
whose whole might was bent against her. But 
she knew how to love well; and none were 
dearer to her heart than the mild, modest beauty 
whose attraction was so different from her own. 
What a contrast between these two women—the 
dark, plain, eloquent Madame de Staél, and the 
sweet, silent, angel face of Madame Récamier ! 

“Dear Juliet,” she wrote to her once, “my. 
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heart beats with the pleasure of seeing you!” 
And friendship never verged more on the ground 
of love than in the often-quoted adieu of another 
letter. “With reverence do I kiss your lovely 
face.” 

Being exiled from Paris, Madame de Staél went 
to Germany, with her children and Benjamin 
Constant. At Weimar she met Goethe, Schiller, 
and Wieland, and laid in that store of knowledge 
which she afterwards turned to such good account. | 

She was admired, eagerly sought and courted ; 
yet the private letters of some of the illustrious 
men with whom she hecame acquainted show that 
the impression she produced was not altogether a 
favourable one. The opinions Schiller and Goethe 
exchanged in their correspondence concerning the 
celebrated foreigner, held much more of blame 
than of admiration. Schiller praised her sound 
frankness and sincerity, and looked on her as the 
interesting fac-simile of the cultivated French 
mind; but he set her feeling above her judgment; 
pitied her metaphysical ignorance ; contended that 
she had no true perception of poetry; and that 
only the eloquent and impassioned features of 
fiction were revealed to her. He gave her, how- 
ever, some of those critical qualities which she 
displayed in “De l'Allemagne”—decision, sagacity, 
and great quickness. 
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“The only unpleasant thing in her,” he added, 
“ig her extreme volubility, which compels her 
listener to become all ear; but the little French I 
know haying enabled me to understand her con- 
versation, you, who are so much more proficient, 
will enjoy it more easily.” 

There is impartiality in Schiller’s opinion ; 
Goethe's, as expressed in those letters, is rather 
ill-tempered than clear, or conveying any positive 
blame. 

It was during this German journey, which she 
enjoyed so much, that Madame de Staél lost her 
father, A nine days’ illness carried him off in 
April, 1804, News of his danger reached her in 
Berlin, but she was not told that he had already 
ceased to live. She travelled home in a fever of 
anxiety, and learned the truth at Weimar. He 
had been the great love of her life: his death 
was certainly its greatest grief. She had never 
been able to face the thought of losing him. 
Some one having once told her that M, Necker 
seemed older, she repelled the suggestion with a 
sort of anger, and declared that she would con- 
sider as her greatest enemy the person who would. 
make such an assertion, and would never see that 
person again, She who thus unreasonably, though 
fondly, quarrelled with the natural decay of age, 
had now to face the bitter, the inexorable reality 
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of death. With her father the stay as well as 
the happiness of life eeemed to depart. Her sor- 
tow took the most childlike forms. Seeing her 
annoyed and perplexed about trifle, Madame 
Necker Saussure said to her— 

“What matter? Why trouble yourself with 
this?” 

“Ah! it is that I have no longer got my 
father,” was her pitiful reply. 

He was the great, the irreparable want of her 
nature, and to that one loss she referred every 
trouble, every sorrow. He was her sensitive 
point, too; and it is said that, whereas she never 
resented the evil which was said of herself, she 
never forgot or forgave that which was said of 

By that strong love, and love deep as well as 
strong, we may test Madame de Staél’s restless- 
ness. She could never remain long with that 
adored father. Solitude killed her, and by soli- 
tude we must understand the society of her father, 
her children, and of the friends who, unless in 
the last bitter years of her exile, were constant 
visitors in Coppet. She had been reared in a 
crowd—an intellectual one indeed, but a crowd 
for all that. She required its variety, its chang- 
ing aspect, ita power, and its contests. Accgrd- 
ingly, Coppet was solitude. Doubly so was it 
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when she returned to it after her father’s death; 
when cares, which he had spared her, fell on her 
daily, and reminded her that she had lost him 
for whom alone she had never ceased to be a 
child. She was his last and, save God, his only 
thought. 

_ A political work of his hed helped to irritate 
Bonaparte against Madame de Staél. Her father, 
even when fever was strong, wrote with a tremb- 
ling hand a letter in which he assured the First 
Consul that his daughter had no share in that 
work, that she had even not approved his pub- 
lishing it. The letter was sent, and did nothing 
but give Madame de Staél a new proof of his 
unfailing love; she was too formidable an enemy 
to be thus forgiven. 

And the memory of that love never forsook 
her. It made her more religious, or, at least, 
strengthened her wavering faith in the immorta- 
lity of the soul. It took a peculiar form, too, for 
one who was not merely born a Protestant, but 
who never ceased to hold and maintain strictly 
Protestant feelings, even when she was least a 
Christian. To her father’s prayers in her favour 
she referred whatever good befell her, and she 
prayed to him as to a friend nearer than herself 
to the Source of all mercy. This domestic wor- 
ship she wished to transmit to her children. 
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Years later she attributed to her father’s inter- 
ceasion the happy marriage of her daughter 
Albertine; and when that daughter was in ill- 
health, she offered to send her M. Necker’s por- 
trait. To look at that friendly and beloved face 
had soothed her in pain, and what it had done 
to her she thought it might do to her danghter 
too. 

What Madame de Staél was as a daughter she 
also was as a mother—fond and devoted. She 
had two sons and a daughter by her first mar-~ 
riage. She loved them infinitely, and “was pas- 
sionately loved by them,” said Madame de Broglie. 
But her love blended with firmness. She gave 
the law in her family, and exacted implicit obedi- 
ence. In this, as in other matters, Madame de 
Staél showed a practical sense, which was the 
result of judgment, and especially of will. 

She was naturally careless of the future. Her 
father used to.say of her that she was like the 
savages who sell their huts in the morning, and 
know not where to sleep at night. Yet, after 
his death, when she had to administer her large 
fortune, she did so with equal prudence and eco~ 
nomy. Her only great luxury was an accom- 
plished cook, who travelled with her. “Why be 
surprised at the reception Madame de Staél gets 
in Germany?” said a German lady. “ She well 
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may be sure of success, when she comes pre- 
ceded by her reputation, and followed by her 
cook,” 
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CHAPTER XL 
MADAME DE sTaiL. 


In was after her father’s death that Madame de 
Staél’s shattered health sent her to Italy; and to’ 
her sojourn in that beautiful country “we owe 
“Corinne.” She began it in 1805, on her return. 
It is not when we see places that we describe 
them best, or feel their beauty most. Memory 
has a marvellous power for making our percep- 
tions of the beautiful keener and deeper. 

Fouché, then Minister of Police, allowed Ma- 
dame de Staél to approach Paris within twelve 
leagues; and going beyond the permission, in her 
longing for the very stones of her beloved city, 
she paid it some stolen night-visits, which were 
diacovered, and had to be given up. She was 
near enough to superintend the publication of 
“Corinne.” The success of this wonderful book 
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was great enough to waken the strange jealousy 
of Napoleon. He is said to have taken up hie 
“pen, and criticized it himself in the Montteur—a 
singular proof of resentment, if true: the impe- 
rial ruler of Europe turning critic, and hating a 
novel. 

Madame de Staél had to return. to Coppet. 
Unable to remain quiet, and, since the delight of 
a salon and of political and literary conversation 
was denied her, anxious to seek elaewhere that 
intellectual excitement which was life for her, she 
paid another visit to Germany in 1807. Already, 
in 1804, she had brought home one of the Schle- 
gels with her, though there was little love be- 
tween him and Benjamin Constant. We get 
glimpses of this second visit in Bettina Brentano's 
jealous account of it. 

“Madame de Staél will have sufficed him 
(Goethe),” she wrote. “He will not have re- 
membered that I am. A renowned woman is a 
curious thing; no other can be compared with 
her. She is like spirit, with which the grain it 
is made from also cannot be compared... . I 
would rather be a simple grain of wheat than a 
celebrated woman, and rather he should break 
me for his daily bread than post like a dram 
through his head.” The wilful girl and the cele- 
brated woman met at Mayence, and supped side 
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by side. No other woman, Bettina declares, 
would take this dangerous post. She found it 
inconvenient. A crowd of men gathered and 
pressed around Madame de Staél. “ Your 
adorers stifle me!” pettishly said Betting. When 
she rose she eaw a laurel leaf which Corinne had 
dropped after playing with it. She trod on it 
with true Italian jealousy, and pushed it aside. 
No less significant of the envy Madame de Staél 
could excite is Bettina’s frank, graphic account of 
the interview between that celebrated lady and 
Goethe’s mother, written for Goethe's benefit. 
The meeting was a curious one—Goethe’s mother 
in all her state and stiffness, Madame de Stail as 
perplexed as good breeding could let her be. 

“Je suis la mére de Goethe,” was Madame 
Goethe's solemn declaration. 

“Ah! jen suis charmée,” was the visitor's 
reply. 

It is hard to believe that Madame de Staél did 
not do her best to charm the mother of the great 
man; but that mother’s companion nothing could 
please. She spared Goethe nothing: from the 
yellow turban, the short waist that cannot have 
left the heart much room, down to the full red 
lips; and the petulant conclusion—“ How canst 
thou be amiable, with such an unpleasant face to . 
look at?” she wrote, as one resolved to quarrel 
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with the great authoress, whom she euspected her 
idol of admiring. 

Bettina was jealous, but it is indeed tre that 
Madame de Staél’s first appearance was not pleas- 
ing; it is also true that she had the gift to 
destroy that firet impression. She was about 
forty-two when young Bettina saw her; and 
later still, to the close of her life, she had the 
power to please and to charm. She was not’ 
young when Mademoiselle Cochelet, reader to 
Queen Hortense, met her. Like everyone, she 
was struck with her swarthy complexion and 
strongly-marked features; she could not under- 
stand that a woman so plain could ever have in- 
apired a passion. But Madame de Staél spoke to 
the queen. Delicately and feelingly she reminded 
her that, had it been in her power, she, Madame de 
Staél, would not have been so long an exile; her 
countenance expressed nothing but softnesa and 
feeling, and Mademoiselle Cochelet found her 
beautiful, and acknowledged that she could be 
loved. 

Madame de Stat spent a calm year in Vienna; 
then devoted two years in Switzerland to writing 
her great work, “De TAllemagne.” It was then 
that she and her friends amused themselves with 
those dramatic representations which made Cop- 
pet so celebrated and attractive. Madame de 
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Staél had a beautiful voice, and was an excellent 
actress. Her fine figure and lovely arma made 
her appear to advantage in the classic costume of 
the old tragedies. She acted with a passion and 
a vehemence that would never let her take off, 
without breaking it, the cross she wore in the 
part of Zaire; but though her range wanted ya- 
riety, though the inspired Corinne was too appa- 
rent, the effect she produced was marvellous 
She moved to teara, and had the gift of also mov- 
ing to laughter. She wrote some slight comedies, 
and excelled in the parts of soubrettes, says M. 
de Chiteauvieux. Acting, indeed, became » pas- 
sion; and, in his history of his own times, M. 
Guizot has given us « very characteristic instance 
of the extent to which this mere amusement ab- 
sorbed Madame de Staél. 

M. Guizot—then a young man—was travelling 
through Switzerland; he was introduced to Ma- 
dame de Staél, and sat next her at dinner. He 
spoke of an article by Chiteaubriand in the 
Mercure, and which had produced a sensation at 
the time.of his departure from Paris. He quoted 
a sentence, word for word. Struck with the tone 
with which he had uttered the names of Nero and 
Tacitus, Madame de Staél seized the arm of the 
young stranger, and said, eagerly: “I am sure 
you would act tragic parts very well. Stay with 
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us, and appear in ‘Andromaque.”” The future 
minister of Louis Philippe declined the flattering 
proposal, and ‘ Andromague,’ which could balance 
for a while her detestation of Napoleon in Madame 
de Staél’s mind, had to do without him. 

If Madame de Staél had not been tormented by 
her passion for Paris, how gay, happy, and en- 
viable might seem ber life in Coppet. Rich, 
hospitable, admired and loved by all who knew 
her—living in the daily converse of the finest 
minds—cultivating her own marvellous powers in 
the happy liberty which freedom from sordid cares 
alone can give—she moved like an intellectual 
sovereign in her empire. Few who approached 
her could resiat that charm. 

“ Madame de Staél is a queen,” wrote the poet 
Werner to his friend Schneffer; and he speaks 
with impassioned ardour of the charm by which 
she binds men of intellect within her magic circle, 
uniting the most opposed tempers in one worship. 
In this strange portrait, occasionally too free, 
‘Werner does not forget the two traits that always 
struck whosoever approached Madame de Staél— 
the marvellous power of her look, so full of soul; 
and the nobler power which her great and generous 
heart put into her ardent language. Werner's 
“ Attila” was acted on the stage of Coppet, and 
the author may have influenced the man; but 
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more disinterested guests came to conclusions as 
enthusiastic 

Ehlenschliger, the Danish poet, alao talke of 
Madame de Staél as a queen and an enchantress: 
he, too, felt the charm of those kind dark eyes, so 
fall of fire and softness—he, too, acknowledged the 
power with which she compelled minds the most 
opposed to live at peace within her sphere. 

In the summer of 1810, her work being finished, 
Madame de Staél went to Blois, the limit within 
which she was allowed to approach Paris. The 
lovely and faithful Madame Récamier was with 
her, and a few other devoted friends soon joined 
her. But even in this quiet provincial town shé 
was tormented by Imperial jealousy. She once 
went to the play. On leaving the house she was 
followed by a crowd, curious to see the feminine 
enemy of Napoleon. The minister of police wrote 
to the préfet that Madame de Staél kept her 
court; and the préfet, M. de Corbigny, a courteous 
and amiable man, repeated the speech to the exile. 

“Tt is not power gives it to me,” was her prompt 
reply, 

* De Allemagne” was the result of six years 
labour. It was printed, and on the eve of pub- 
lication. Madame de Staél sent a copy of her 
work to Napoleon, with @ letter which a more, 
generous man could not have read unmoved. It 
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spoke the language of entreaty, but without mean- 
ness. With a calm dignity, and a sincerity that 
neither allowed the writer to humble herself, nor 
yet to disguise the pain of her exile, she asked 
that painful exile to be revoked. She asked it 
not merely because it was a source of personal 
suffering, but because it threatened all the pros- 
pects of her children. But the very loftiness 
of her tone, with which a magnanimous heart 
would have been moved, seemed, to one whom 
flattery had spoiled, insolence worthy of punish- 
ment. By order of the minister of police, the ten 
thousand copies of “ De I’ Allemagne” were seized 
and destroyed, and Madame de Staél was ordered 
to leave France within three days. An attempt 
was made to get her manuscript, but her son suc- 
ceeded in saving it. She gave the préfet an im- 
perfect copy ; and a few days delay being granted 
her, she reluctantly took her road to Switzerland 
and returned to Coppet. 

She was now persecuted with a shameful mean- 
ness against which all her spirit and pride could 
scarcely bear up. The préfet of Geneva advised 
her to conciliate the Emperor by writing some- 
thing about the infant King of Rome. Madame 
de Staél impatiently replied, “All I can do for 
him is to wish him a good nurse.” 

It was not enough that her sons could not enter 
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France, not even to pursue their studies—Madame 
de Staél was forbidden to go two leagues beyond 
Coppet. Her friend Schlegel, who had been with 
her for the last eight years educating her sons, 
‘was not allowed to remain in Geneva, or even in 
Coppet, as his Germanic presence would un- 
French Madame de Staél. The said Schlegel, 
having preferred the Phedra of Euripides to 
that of Racine, was certainly an unpatriotic com- 
panion. : 

The persecution now, indeed, extended from 
Madame de Stal herself to her friends. Two of 
the oldest and the most devoted, M. Mathieu de 
Montmorency and Madame Récamier, were exiled 
for having visited her at Coppet. To approach 
her became so perilous, that in the end this gene- 
rous, large-hearted woman, who had never shrunk 
from friends in danger, and who found solitude 
intolerable and wasting, to whom friendship and 
society were as the breath of life, found herself 
well-nigh deserted. Unable to bear this wretched 
existence any longer, and ‘urged by private rea- 
sons, of which the imperial police took the most 
ungenerous advantege, she resolved to escape 
from her prison, no matter at what cost. 

Madame de Staél’s separation from her husband 
was short, and never unfriendly. When the in-: 
firmities of age overtook him, she joined him with 
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their three children, and they were all on their 
way to Coppet when he died. 

She refused to marry Benjamin Constant, but 
was not proof against the strange passion with 
which, without seeking it, she inspired M. de 
Rocca. He was twenty-seven, and remarkably 
handsome, but almost dying of five wounds re- 
ceived in the Peninsular war. They met in 
Geneva, in 1811. Madame de Statl was then 
forty-five, and she had never been handsome; but 
she saw him, pitied him, and, by that compassion, 
ingpired him with the most violent passion. 

“T shall love her so much that she will marry 
me in the end,” he said, confidently. 

“She is old enough to be your mother,” said 
a prudent friend. 

M. de Rocca’s reply is characteristic of a man 
very much in love: “I am glad you have given 
me another reason for loving her.” 

The obstinacy of his passion, and her own pity 
for his state, prevailed on Madame de Staél to 
become his wife. But their marriage was kept 
secret; and hence, when, in the year 1812, she 
found herself on the eve of giving birth to a child 
—the only one born of this melancholy union— 
she would not submit to the humiliation of being 
compelled to confess her marriage, or, by conceal- 
ing it, of injuring her.reputation. Accordingly 
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flight was resolved on. On the 23rd of May, 
1812, Madame de Staél, and her daughter, took 
their fans, stepped into a carriage, and went out 
for a drive before dinner. Their drive took them 
on to Berne, where they met Schlegel in a farm- 
house. At Salzbourg they were joined by M. de 
Roces, and reached Vienna in June. But Austria 
was then under the yoke of France; and, though 
so far Madame de Staél’s flight had proved suc- 
cessful, she did not venture to wait in Vienna for 
the Russian passport which was to enable her to 
continue her journey—that is to say, to reach 
England, the goal of her wishes—by going round 
Northern Europe. 

Madame de Staél has left a minute account of 
this journey, of its miseries and fatigues, which 
helped, indeed, to shorten her life. But even 
though she always referred her sufferings to their 
author, she could not exaggerate that terrible 
power which made a vast prison of Europe. A 
sense of closeness, of oppression, weighs on us as 
we follow her in her flight. Instead of that 
breadth of, earth which travels in strange landa, 
of varied climate and changing epeech, always 
suggest, we feel that the world is hemmed in 
within a few narrow shores, all guarded by a 
tyrant’s might. * 

On went the fugitive, and wherever she went 
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she found the jealous Austrian police closely 
watching the enemy of the man who hed humbled 
Austria. At length Russia was reached—on the 
14th of July, the memorable anniversary of the 
taking of the Bastille, she entered the empire of 
the Czars. She fled to the land of the serfs from 
the despotism of the land of liberty. Through 
the vast Russian plains ahe went on to Moscow. 
She travelled fast, yet she seemed to feel the 
breath of Napoleon's great armies behind her. 
She saw the Kremlin—which Napoleon was to 
see too—in tragic events for ever memorable. 
From the steeple of the cathedral she gazed down 
on the oriental-looking city. She saw it glitter- 
ing in the August sun, with its gilded domes, its 
fifteen thousand churches, and its palaces sur- 
rounded by vast gardens. A month later, the 
splendid scene was a heap of ashes and ruins—a 
month later, the beautiful villa where, as a guest, 
she dined with Rostopchin and his wife, was 
burned down by the hand of its own master. 

Madame de Staél was received with great dis- 
tinction in St. Petersburg. It was there, when 
she complimented the Emperor Alexander on the 
good fortune of his subjects in owning auch @ 
sovereign, that he made her the happy and well- 
known reply: “And even were it so, J should be 
but a fortunate accident.” 
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From Russia Madame de Staél proceeded to 
Sweden. There she reated for some time, and 
completed her work “On Suicide,” written in 
1811, as a sort of atonement for the admiration 
sho had formerly expressed for this criminal act. 
From Sweden she proceeded to England; and 
there we find her, in 1813, publishing “ De 
T Allemagne.” 

Mrs. Opie has left us some account of Madame 
de Staél, during thie stay of hers in London. 
She saw at her house Lord Erskine, the Mackin- 
toshes, the Romillys, the exiled majesty of the 
King of the Netherlands, and all that London 
then held of fashion and beauty; and by her’ 
testimony she has confirmed what we already 
knew of Madame de Staél’s “ever-ready repartees 
and almost unrivalled eloquence.” A humorous 
incident she has not forgotten. It is best told in 
her own words : 

“She had recently left the court of Bernadotte, 
and from time to time indulged herself in descant- 
ing in hia praise. At length, she produced # por- 
trait in minjature of her favourite, painted in pro- 
file, and when it hed gone round the greater part 
of the circle she put it into the hand of Sir Henry 
Englefield, well known as a man of virtu, science, 
and taste for the fine arts; and while she stood 
by the side of the chair on which he was indo- 
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lently lounging, she evidently waited with much 
anxiety the result of his examination. Carefully 
and long did he examine the painting, and then 
holding it up to the light which hung near him, 
he observed with slow, distinct utterance, and in 
rather a loud voice, ‘ He is like a ferocious sheep !” 
on which, uttering an exclamation of justly indig- 
nant surprise, Madame de Staél snatched the mi- 
niature from him, and turned hastily away.” A 

Mrs. Inchbald she met, too, though not without 
some reluctance on that lady’s part. Moore, who 
called her “that begum of literature,” was not 
more willing to encounter her, even though Rogers 
tempted him with Mademoiselle de Staél. “She 
is very pleasing, and dances a shawl-dance beau- 
tifully. The mother, too, you would like: very 
good-natured—very lively and eloquent.” 

“Very good-natured” was likewise Byron's en- 
comium, in his diary of 1813. Scott, however, 
though so keen an appreciator of feminine genius, 
did not know nor care to know her. We find 
him writing, December, 1813, to Miss Baillie, 
whom he had called “the great poet of the 
age:” 

“ All Edinburgh have been on tiptoe to see 
Madame de Staél, but she is not now likely to 
honour us with a visit, at which I cannot prevail 
on myself to be very sorry; for, as I tired of 
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some of her works, I am afraid I should diegrace 
my taste by tiring of the authoress too.” 

The triumphs of this English visit were sad- 
dened to Madame de Staél by the death of one 
of her sons, killed in a duel. 

Napoleon’s abdication in 1814 enabled her to 
return to Paris; when he left the island of Elba 
she did not await his return to go once more into 
exile. He was inclined for peace, however, and 
sent her word to come back, “for that her presence 
waa required in Paris for constitutional ideas.” 

Madame de Staél’s answer was both sharp and 
witty ; she refused to go, and said: 

“ He has done without either a constitution or’ 
me for the last twelve years, and even now he is 
-not much fonder of one than of the other.” 

We fear he was not. Yet, if we are to trust 
the memorial de Sainte Héléne, Napoleon was 
less bitter towards Madame de Staél in his cap- 
tivity than she has proved herself towards him in 
her Dix Années PExil. 

He indulged himself with eome personal eneera 
at her love-sorrows and literary character, but he 
certainly did not exaggerate-the injury she in- 
flicted upon him. 

“ Coppet,” he said, “was an arsenal against 
me; she either stirred up enemies against me, or , 
combatted me herself; she was both Armida and 
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Clorinda.” Alluding to the attempts made in her 
favour, and to the arguments which her friends 
and his adduced, that she was an adversary to be 
feared, and might be a useful ally, he confessed 
as much himeelf to Las Casas. “It ia certain, 
that if she had taken to me, instead‘ of mmning 
me down as she did, I could bave been a gainer; 
for her position and her talent made her govern 
coteries, and every one knows their influence in 
Paris.” . 

“« After all,” he said another time, “no one can 
deny that Madame de Staél was a woman of 
great talent and infinite esprit; she will remain.” 

The long quarrel between them, which cost 
Madame de Staél so dear, and from which the 
great soldier himself did not come out quite 
scathless, he treated with a sort of good-hu- 
moured coolness edifying to behold : 

“Spite all the harm she has said of me, and 
without reckoning all that she will say yet, I am 
very far from holding her as a wicked woman. 
We simply played at war: that is all.” 

Terrible play Madame de Staél found it. The 
disasters of Waterloo carried away the last ves- 
tiges of that despotism against which she had 
striven so long. She hated the tyrant, but the 
triumph of the foreigner was hateful. With 
questionable taste Canning said to her one day, 
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“ Well, Madame, we have conquered you.” 

“ Give us the téte-2-téte and we ehall see,” she 
quickly replied. 

Her shattered health and M. de Rocca’s deli- 
cate lungs took her to Italy; there in Febru- 
ary, 1816, she married her daughter Albertine, 
8 beautiful and charming girl, to the Duke of 
Broglie. She wrote to a friend: “I bless God, 
and my father, who has obtained for me, from 
that God worthy of all goodness, a friend for my 
daughter, so worthy of esteem and affection.” 

It was no doubt a love-match; for Madame de 
Staél’s ideal—love in marriage—never left her, and, 
she used to say, pleasantly enough, “I shall com- 
pel my daughter to marry for love.” 

Her health, and that of M. de Rocca, sank 
fast. It was a pitiable sight to see them both 
when they returned to Paris. She struggled best 
against disease; he had to be supported and al- 
most carried when they paid visits together. As 
her illness progressed, Madame de Staél took 
opium to secure a few hours’ sleep. When she 
woke in the morning her maid gave her writing 
materials, and she wrote till twelve. A looking- 
glass was then brought to her, that she who had 
‘always had the deepest horror of age and death 
might see the progress of both on her suffering+ 
features. On one of those sad mornings Chiteau- 
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briand called upon her. He found her with her 
spectral-looking husband, who retired silently ; 
she was flushed with fever, but her look had not 
lost its charm and its beauty. 

“Bon jour, my dear Francis,” she said, “I 
suffer, but that does not prevent me from liking 

ou.” 

: The illustrious author of the “Génie de 
Christianiame” is said not to have returned the 
feeling, though the gentle influence of Madame 
Récamier made him deal kindly enough with 
Corinne in his memoirs; but the sympathy and 
attraction he never could feel for her, she always 
instinctively felt for him. 1¢ was to him she anid, 
not long before her death, “1 have always been 
the same—sad and lively; I have loved God, my 
father, and liberty.” 

Great sweetness to all who approached her 
marked the sufferings of her last illness. At 
length, on the 17th of July, 1817, at five in the 
morning, she expired, in the arms of Benjamin 
Constant, says one account. That he sat up 
with her in the night is certain—a bitter vigil. 
Grief hastened M. de Rocca’s approaching end ; 
he died six months after the woman he had eo 
passionately loved. : 

It is rather hard to say so, but it would appear 
that, save by her own near friends, Madame de 
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Staél was not much regretted. A letter, by no 
Meang a good-natured one, considering that it 
dealt with an old and tried friend, of General 
d’Arblay to his wife, shows us how ironical and 
cold the feelings of a good many were with regard 
to the once worshipped Corinne. 

In Joubert’s works we find another letter, ten- 
der and penetrating, like everything which fell 
from that delicate pen, and which shows us more 
plainly still how weak is the hold of genius on the 
buman heart. It is written a few days after 
Madame de Staél’s death, and addressed to his 
friend, Madame de Vintimille. : 

After speaking on various subjects, he alludes 
to his failing health. “Happily,” he adds, “my 
heart is still living, but it lives entirely for you 
alone; perhaps, too, for Madame de Staél, whom 
I have never seen, whom I avoided a thousand 
times, who seemed to mea fatal and pernicious 
being, whose death, though I hold it a good, 
yet saddens me when I see the coldness with 
which the friends of that woman, so long wor- 
shipped, and still so living, have seen her go down 
to the grave! Everywhere I have sought for 
regrets—not one true one has been expressed; her 
very neighbourhood has cursed her, I know not 
why. Benjamin Constant was two hours with 
M. Frisell, on the day of her death, and he never 
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mentioned it. When M. Frisell reproached him 
for thia, a few days later, he answered, ‘ I thought 
you knew it’ The day of praise bas been die 
placed for her; she received it during life— 
beyond life there was none. I have been truly 
grieved at this calamity of so great a fame; and 
when I saw that no one would think of the poor 
woman, I set to thinking of her alone, and to 
regret, with inconsolable bitterness, the bad use 
she has made of so much mind, of so much strength 
and goodness. She died, as you know, Madame 
de la Roche, or de la Rocca; and this, which en- 
livens my sadness a little, has not made scandal 
busy. But for the newspapers the close of a life 
which was so tumultuous would not have made 
the least noise.” 

And was it so indeed? Did the enemy of 
Napoleon, the generous and large-hearted woman, 
leave go little {sorrow behind her that « stranger 
long unfriendly thought himself bound to mourn 
for her with such intellectual, refined mourning 
as he coukd feel, and the unseen dead could in- 
spire. It is sad to believe it, and yet we think 
it was true: save by a devoted few, Madame de 
Staél was not lamented. Her worshippers were 
sun-worshippers, who watched her setting, and 
soon forgot the light on which night had closed. 
The sad but inevitable destiny of all literary fame! 
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It is not easy to form # correct opinion of so 
complex a character as was that of Madame de 
Staél; private sources of information, which the 
future may yet unveil, are now closed, through the 
natural prudence and jealousy of a great family, 
For instance, there must exiet Jettera of hers, 
‘They are said to have been graceful, though care- 
leas ; she wrote them whilst she talked with her 
friends—but such as they are, they must throw 
much light on her feelings and real nature; they 
are kept back, however, and though, in an age 
which profanes daily the holy feelings of friend- 
ship and truet, such reserve is worthy of all 
respect, it often renders inquiry perplexed and 
useless. There are few persons living in recent 
times, and having left so great a name, who are in 
reality less known to us than is Madame de 
Staél. Her errors are authentic enough to leave 
a stain on her name as a woman, but not to 
mollify the severity of our judgment. Her late 
marriage with M. de Rocea is the truest clue we 
have to this portion of her life; it was a folly, 

but an donourable one, and it does more to 
absolve her than all that her friends have said in 
her favour. The woman who at forty-five could 
still hope and believe in love in marriage, and 
endeavour to secure it to herself, may have bees 
an erring, bat surely she was not » vicious woman, 
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But setting apart even this important and deli- 
cate feature of Madame de Stadl’s existence, and 
which relatives and friends very naturally wished 
to keep in the ahade, it may still be said that we 
know little of her. Madame Necker Saussure, 
her adopted sister, she who watched by the death- 
bed of her beloved father, has written an able and 
interesting account of her friend, the best there 
is—but it is a panegyric, it is not a biography. 
In that account, however, Madame Necker Saus- 
sure makes some admissions, two of which, though 
only casual remarks, are perhaps a fair key to 
both the good and the evil which there was in 
this remarkable woman. 

“Seen from without, the life of Madame de 
Staél would not answer the expectations one has 
a right to conceive from it—and who can ever 
enter her being to say what she has felt?” 

The latter remark is true of every human life; 
the best, the purest, the noblest part of it is re- 
vealed to the eye of God alone; but we think 
the first admission, that the outward life of Ma- 
dame de Staél failed in something essential, is 
more than sufficient. Sorrow, genius, and fame 
she had in abundance; she had, too, some of the 
noblest gifts God can give to a human being— 
enthusiasm and an ardent and generous heart, 
‘What then could be wanting? We think that 
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without wronging Madame de Stail, above all, 
without perverting the words of a friend from 
their true meaning, another remark of Madame 
Necker Sauesure’s will confirm all we do know, 
and give us the clue to much that we know not, 
and need not care to learn. Speaking of the 
change which years and experience wrought in 
Madame de Stadl’s opinions, Madame Necker de 
Saussure adds : 

“Her scruples, which had always had the con- 
sequences of her actions for their object, became 
more and more fixed on their motives.” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that a life 
in which the consequences of actions were weighed 
in preference to the motives must have béen full 
of deficiencies. The consequences of our actions, 
good or evil, are in the hands of God; our motives 
alone are ours, and to have had a leaning towards 
result, and a certain coldness to principle, is the 
weak point in Madame de Statl’s life. A great 
and generous heart could save her from much, but 
even that could not eave her from all; hence we 
think the sense of disappointment any keen 
searcher must always feel on entering the pri- 
vate existence of one so celebrated. Even at her 
best it is her impulses much more than her mo- 
tives that are good. It would be a nice and deli. 
cate task to say where impulse ended and motive 
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began with her; how far she drew on the nobility 
of her nature, and allowed her feelings to sway 
her judgment. Towards the close of her life she 
was certainly conscious of error, and she bore 
against herself that sad testimony which the lives 
of the wisest and the best can confirm: “TI never 
was wrong but eome sorrow came of it,” 

This preference of impulse to cold duty was 
her great error, and her great sorrow. It is in 
all her earliest works, and it made her too easily 
pleased with their moral teaching. Satisfied 
with religious impulse, she did not guard her im- 
passioned heart with strong religious precepts of 
tight or wrong; above all, she kept aloof from 
motives, which are hard, definite things, bitter to 
deal with, and she indulged herself with visions 
of consequences, in which, if there be truth in 
human life, she must have been mistaken nine 
times out of ten. It does infinite credit to the 
nature of Madame de Staél, that, acting on theo- 
ries so imprudent, she yet remained what she was 
—a being both good and great. And thus it is, 
no doubt, that though she had enemies and de- 
tractors, she was on the main judged with so 
much tenderness. Her pious friend, Mathieu de 
Montmorency, knew her errors, deplored them, 
and loved her tenderly to the last. There was 
an ardour in her goodness, which, if it was pe- 
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rilous to her own soul and heart, was irresistibly 
fascinating; we have heard much of her wonderful 
eloquence ; we hear still more of her kindness, 
forbearance, and inexhaustible power of forgiving. 
She was not always true to herself; but who can 
record that she ever betrayed or forsook a friend, 
that she meanly resented a wrong, and that in a 
life so active, and so extensive in its action, she 
ever voluntarily inflicted the smallest injury on a 
human being? If the weak point of her life was 
a want of fixed principle with regard to her own 
conduct, a generous magnanimity in all that con- 
cerned others was its noblest feature. Hence her 
enemies were obliged to attack her person, her 
books, or her political principles; there was no- 
thing else for them; not one of those terrible 
meannesses which so often make us shrink from the 
lives of the famous and the great. She has been 
dead forty years and more, and, far from decreasing 
in esteem, she has rise. A lenient veil has been 
thrown over her errors; what could not be denied 
has not been intruded, and all that was so honour- 
able in her career has been more clearly shown 
and more dearly prized as years have sped on— 
because its rarity has been more acutely felt. Her 
singular generosity has done for her own repute 
what it did for the life of a condemned man whose, 
pardon she solicited on her death-bed, and who 
VOL, IL T 
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was allowed to live on the day that closed her 
existence. She never knew it; that good deed 
survived her, and the guilty wretch enjoyed the 
sweetness of life when she lay cold in her grave. 
Even so have her virtues outlived her errors, and 
thrown them so far into the shade, that it is almost 
an act of daring to call them forth, even at the 
voice of truth, 
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CHAPTER XIiL 
“‘ DELPHINE.” 


Besrves some tales which she published in 1795, 
Madame de Staél wrote two novela, one of which 
is world-known. “Delphine” has never enjoyed 
the popularity of “Corinne.” It is more of a 
novel, and Madame de Staél was not a good 
novelist. Her mind was too metaphysical for 
romance. Incidents were nothing with her unless 
they had a meaning. « Her characters were con- 
troversial; her subjects were long arguments. 
She wrote but two novels: woman’s love was the 
hero of the one, and woman’s genius of the other. 

Chateaubriand said of her that had she not 
apoken so well she would have written better. 
‘We may add, had she not thought so much, her 
novels would have been more natural and pleas-. 
ing. There is but one good way of telling a story 
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—it is to relate it in the spirit in which children 
and the ignorant relate what they wish you to 
know—in simple good faith, like any old epic. 

This plan Madame de Staél’s genius, both 
subtle and deep, could not follow. “Corinne” is 
a aplendid guide-book— Delphine” is a history 
of passion, from which ali that does not bear upon 
passion has been excluded. It is said to happen 
at the time of the French Revolution. It might 
happen in Fairyland, for all we know of that 
gloomy crisis, until it is brought in to produce 
the catastrophe. Love is all thet Delphine and 
Léonce live for. They move in a storm of feeling, 
that does not always bear away the colder reader. 
He loses breath in such inaccessible regions, and 
basely longs for the coolness and repose of the 
quiet valleys. 

This absence of life’a tame realities from fiction 
was part of a system. The same system made 
the author declare that the dogmas of any religion 
are opposed to imagination and thought, and 
therefore exclude them from her pages. Taste 
must guide in this delicate matter; but to banish 
dogmatic religion from fiction means that it 
should be left out from life—for what is fiction 
but a life more noble, more imaginative than the 
real? The dogmas of religion must be blended 
with our whole existence, or they are nothing— 
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nay, we are better without them—and if a tale 
soar on sublime wing beyond the belief which 
guides daily life, it is weak, it has no hold on 
reality. 

To avoid the check of religious dogma on the 
imagination, Madame de Staél took a sweeping 
measure: Léonce is an atheist; Delphine a deist; 
Mathilde, the prudish and tiresome woman, a 
rigid Catholic. They are all three as different as 
their individual opinions, and though deficient in 
reality, the story is based on a very just and 
striking contrast of character. That contrast, 
and the moral of the tale, are to be found in the 
epigraph on the title-page, taken by Madame de 
Staél from the writings of her mother, Madame 
Necker: “A man must know how to brave 
opinion—a woman how to submit to it.” 

The misfortunes of Léonce and Delphine spring 
from their disobedience of that axiom. Léonce 
js the slave of honour; or rather of what the world 
calls honour. Delphine is the child of impulse. 
Accustomed to homage and respect, she neither 
minds opinion nor fears blame. Her independence 
verges on imprudence. It estranges her lover; 
gives arms to her enemies; encourages her in 
forbidden love; ruins her reputation, and ulti- 
mately, and because Léonce is the slave of thee 
world he is, it tends to their mutual ruin. 
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The tale is written in the epistolary form. 
Madame de Staél found it established, and it 
gave her many opportunities of developing prin- 
ciples she wished to advocate. The opening 
letters introduce us to a young, enthusiastic, and 
beautiful widow, Delphine—Madame d’Albemar 
—who munificently presents a splendid estate to 
Mathilde, the daughter of her cousin and friend, 
Madame de Vernon. This lady is sweet, fasci- 
nating, and perfidious—Mathilde is honest, and 
rigidly devout. Delphine’s noble present is meant 
to ensure her marriage with Léonce de Monde- 
ville, who is as handsome as a hero of romance, 
and as proud as a Spanish mother could help to 
make him. No sooner do he and Delphine meet 
than passion seizes them both. No thought of 
dishonour or wrong checks either in the dawn of 
this love. 

‘We may wonder, indeed, and ask: Is this his 
boasted honour ?—is that her generosity? But 
passion is too strong for principle in the heart of 
Léonce, and Delphine, we know, is the child of 
impulse. She gives estates ‘from impulse, and 
from impulse, too, she takes another woman's 
lover. Broken promises and perfidy are frequent 
enough in life, but it is hard to find the romantic 
Léonce, the lofty Delphine, as mean as common 
mortals, It is the contrast between the singular 
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virtues attributed to this pair, and their actions— 
ungenerous, dishonourable, and often base—that 
is the real immorality of the tale. What sort of 
virtues are they that scarcely save their owners 
from an error ? 

Delphine’s compunction at taking Léonce from 
Mathilde exercises no influence on her conduct. 
It is Madame de Vernon’s perfidy, not Delphine’s 
generosity, that secures him to his betrothed. 
She loves her future husband, cold though she 
looks; and calm, lovely, sweet, Madame de Ver- 
non, who seems blind, but is not, lets matters go 
on, and is quite resolved to make M. de Monde- 
ville keep his promises. Indolent, but pene- . 
trating, she bides her time. She knows that the 
imprudence and trust of Delphine, that the jealous 
impetuosity of Léonce, will do her work. 

Madame d’Albémar favours a last meeting be- 
tween a lady and her lover. The husband, who 
has followed them, is killed in-a duel, and her re- 
putation is ruined. To Madame de Vernon the 
credulous Delphine commits her fate, her love, 
her honour. Thig faithful friend undertakes to 
prove Delphine’s innocence to Léonce, and so 
skilfully does she work on his jealousy and pride 
that he marries Mathilde. Concealed within the 
shadow of a pillar, Delphine sees him lead her 
cousin to the altar; she hears him utter the irre- 
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vocable vows that divide them for ever, and she 
sinks in a deathlike swoon on the pavement of the 
church. 

Delphine has lost all—her lover, his esteem; 
the promises of youth and life are engulphed in 
one dreary wreck. He is not less wretched. In 
vain is the husband of Mathilde convinced that 
she who alone gave life its joy is perfidious; 
farious jealousy far more than contempt is the 
feeling that perfidy awakens. Mistrust at having 
been deceived soon follows ; he writes to Delphine 
and tells her how his passions have been exaspe-. 
rated. She is generous enough not to clear her- 
self for his innocent wife’s sake, but she taxes 
Madame de Vernon with her treachery. 

This lady is the best-drawn character in the 
book. She is ssid to have been suggested by 
Talleyrand himeelf; and she is a felicitous mixture 
of good and evil, of art and truth, that make her 
look like a portrait. Her quiet manners, her won- 
derful though indolent finesse, the ardent love 
which Delphine feels for her, almost fascinate us 
into forgetting that she is a dissembler, and a piti- 
Jess one. She is perfidious, but never repulsive. 

The passages hetween her and Delphine—the 
art of one, the generous simplicity of the other— 
are very beautiful. The grief of Delphine on 
learning that her trust and friendship have been 
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betrayed, a grief that outweighs the joy of being 
thought innocent by her lover—is a noble trait in 
her character. She loves, but passion cannot pos- 
sess her whole heart; her friend is false, her first 
friend, her most dearly loved one, could betray her, 
and she feels deep sorrow and but little anger. 
It is Madame de Vernon who shews and feela 
most displeasure at so unwelcome an explanation; 
it is she who, spite her displeasure, remaine cool. 
Delphine is indignant, but there is exquisite ten- 
derness in her reproaches; her tears flow as she 
utters them, for she cannot forget in a moment 
the love of six years; and it is not she, it is the 
cold and heartless Madame de Vernon, who says 
that they must meet no more. 

With great art the author has chosen this mo- 
ment, when our forbearance towards this perfi- 
dious lady is wearing out, to make her die, re- 
pent, justify Delphine to Léonce, and plead for 
her innocent and ignorant daughter, by imploring 
the forgiveness and dying in the arms of her in- 
jured friend. But there is neither art nor good 
taste in the sydden appearance of Léonce, nor in 
the insults he heaps on his dying enemy ; and in- 
credible is the letter which, two days after his 
mother-in-law’s death, M. de Mondeville writes to 
Delphine. In very eloquent but very plain lan- 
guage, he puts by his marriage with Mathilde as 
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an unfortunate accident, and claims Delphine as 
his, 

Can any amount of passion excuse insult so 
gross? A man’s principles may be free, but un- 
less he is a fanatic in the cause of immorality, he 
rarely goes so far as to extend them to a woman’s 
virtue. Jealousy and respect keep sacred the 
principle that woman must be pure. To attempt 
her seduction is not merely a crime, it is also in- 
solence, which no sophistry can extenuate. When 
Léonce, the proud gentleman so jealous of his fair 
name that the punishments of the next world 
seem nothing to him in comparison with shame in 
this—Léonce, who has made honour and reputa- 
tion his second conscience, who relinquished Del- 
phine on suspicion, on shadowy proofs, and who 
made no attempt to win her back because he 
no longer held her innocent—when such a man, 
in short, tella a woman that he cannot live with- 
out her, and that his wife is no obstacle to their 
passion, what does he do but insult her delibe- 
rately? Honour and its laws are for him—what 
pride, what honour, what dignity does he acknow- 
ledge in her? None that his pleasure cannot 
violate. 

Delphine will not so far forget the existence of 
Mathilde as to become the mistress of her hus- 
band, but she sees him daily. Their love she de- 
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clares will make them better. The ennobling, re- 
ligious power of love is to the last one of the 
favourite sentiments of these lovers. But to en- 
noble, love must first be pure; wrong cannot lead 
to right, nor sin toGod. The love of Léonce has 
always been exacting, it soon grows odious. Del- 
phine will not become his mistreas; she even re- 
solves to leave him. LExasperated at the thought, 
M. de Mondeville threatens to kill himself in her 
presence, and attempts to extort from her a guilty 
and sacrilegious vow in the very church in which 
he’ was married. She faints with horror, and 
wakens in a burning fever. Scarcely is she reco~ 
vered when his insane jealousy ruins her reputa- 
tion. Women keep aloof from her, men insult 
her openly, and M. de Mondeville dare not for her 
own sake defend her. His pious wife, who knows, 
who suspecta nothing, takes Delphine’s part, and, 
in a transport of grief at friendship so unmerited, 
Delphine confesses that she loves her husband. 
This strange candour ruins the happiness of Ma- 
thilde; but she asserts her rights with firmness 
and dignity; and Delphine retires to a convent in 
Switzerland, where Léonce cannot pursue her. 
The story, vehement enough till now, becomes 
frantic. We may learn something from the 
struggles of virtue against passion, even though 
they should be weak and passion fervent, It is 
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tight we should know that duty, though obeyed, 
may seem stern and cold—that virtue is not easy, 
and, alas! not always pleasing—that there are 
delightful errors against which wisdom, a generous 
heart, many virtues, cannot always guard. Hitherto 
Delphine has done wrong; but knowing that it 
was wrong, now wrong shall become right, and 
she shall say so. 

The Nemesia of injured love follows her to 
Switzerland. For not challenging Léonce, who 
had ingulted him, one of her admirera, M. de 
Valorbe, is a disgraced man. He yielded to Del- 
phine’s prayers; on her he is avenged. He lures 
her to a meeting for the purpose of ruining her 
reputation. He succeeds to the full bent of his 
wishes. The Superior of the convent is the aunt 
of Léonce. She knows that Mathilde’s life is 
drawing to a close, and resolved that Madame 
dAlbémar shall not marry ber nephew, she 
threatens to expel her unless she takes the vows. 
Delphine submits ; she utters promises to Heaven, 
in the sanctity of which she does not believe— 
promises which, on the death of Mathilde, and 
the arrival of Léonce, she does not hesitate to 
break. Léonce threatens to-commit snicide unless 
she will become his wife; and Delphine, convinced 
that her vows are not binding—and resolved that 
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they shall not be—leaves the convent, and departs 
with her lover. 

Léonce, at least, is an atheist. How can he 
venerate what he denies? But Delphine is not ; 
and who that ever dared to confess 2 God would 
venture to say that vows can be deliberately made 
to that supreme being for a worldly convenience 
—a respectable home in this case—and as delibe- 
rately broken when that convenience has ceased ? 
It is not Christianity that has a right to complain 
here—it liea beyond such arguments; it is the 
much-damaged cause of Deism. 

If Madame de Staél held Delphine innocent 
in this, and laid her guilt to custom and society, 
she did not violate poetic truth so far as to re- 
ward it with happiness. When a woman has given 
up her reputation, her pride, her reserve, to a 
man, and in many respects her conscience, it is 
with that man that her happiness lies for the 
future. This Delphine does for Léonces and his 
conduct, now that his wishes are on the eve of 
their fulfilment, is base and inconsistent. People 
point their finger at the fugitive nun and her 
lover; and that lover, whom duty and honour had 
ever found so resolute, shame cows and maddens. 
In her despair Delphine vows that she will never 
become his wife, and Léonce enables her to keep 
at least that vow: without warning or adieu he 
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leaves her to join the Royalist forces and fight 
against the French Republicans. He loves her— 
and he leaves her: was all that fury of passion to 
end thus? He has poisoned her whole life; and 
when his work is done he protests that he adores 
her—and he goes. She is an angel in his eyes, 
but the world has judged and condemned her—it 
ig enough. Love is said to be all-enduring; but 
we doubt if there are many women who could 
follow a lover so cold at heart, though in 
words so impassioned. But Delphine discovers 
the route he has taken, pursues the fugitive—for 
what purpose we are not told—and reaches Ver- 
dun to find that he is a prisoner of war. She in- 
tercedes for him in vain ; he is tried and sentenced 
to be shot. Delphine is allowed to spend in his 
dungeon what is to be the last night of his life. 
There might be pathos in the close of this ill-fated 
love, but for its singular and painful mixture of 
profane and religious feelings. That, on the 
threshold of the next world, Léonce should abjure 
his bitter creed of the soul’s annihilation, and ask 
his more religious mistress to impart to him her 
own hopes of a God, merciful and forgiving, and 
of a life to come where love shall not be guilty or 
proscribed, is true enough to human nature, and 
to the heart’s impulses. But when Delphine, 
on asking to accompany Léonce to the fatal field 
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of death, is told that only a priest is thus privi- 
leged, and replies that she will fulfil a prieat’s 
ministry for the man she loves—and when, as a 
preparation to that ministry, she takes poison—the 
least pious may surely wish that religion had been 
left alone. Delphine expires before her lover, 
and one grave receives them. 

Such was the denouement of Delphine for 
twenty yeara. Another ending was found amongst 
Madame de Staél’s papers, and with it the request 
that it might be substituted for the first. It is leas 
painful and Jess violent, though consistent with 
the characters of the hero and heroine. Delphine 
leaves the convent and retires with her lover to 
hia seat of Mondeville. He loves her; but the 
sense of her disgrace, which he mast share if she 
becomes his wife, throws him into a fever, In his 
deliriam he utters words which she understood but 
too well. Léonce recovers; but the blow is given, 
her heart is broken—and Delphine dies. She dies 
in his arms, looking at the rising sun, happy to 
leave a life which might have been so blest, and 
has been so bitter. 

Léonce knows that his miserable pride has killed 
the woman he loved, and he will not survive her. 
He joins the Royalist forces, and falls in the first 
action. 

Madame de Staél’s reasons for substituting thig 
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ending to the first were that the execution of 
Léonce and the. suicide of Delphine were con- 
sidered as too violent by her friends, and as recall- 
ing too vividly the revolutionary period; but 
though she was thus amenable to literary criticism, 
nothing could make her consider founded the 
want of morality which from the first was imput- 
ed to Delphine. This was a point on which she 
always felt and betrayed great soreness. Yet 
that the tendency of this book is bad, that it 
leads to the violation, not to the observance, of 
moral law, few can doubt. In vain Madame de 
Staél declared that she had made Delphine 0 
wretched, “because she could not forgive her for 
loving a married man;” in vain her guilty pas- 
sion is not gratified, but fearfully punished; thia 
does not efface the immoral because untrue fact 
that she has every virtue and practises none. 
She is the most perfect as she is the loveliest of 
beings, but she can resiat no temptation. Gene- 
rosity, honour, the world, religion, are alike 
powerless to restrain her. The meanest under- 
standing will refuse to believe this; in so far the 
book is not dangerous, but what is the meaning of 
euch teaching ? 

Besides the general moral of the story, that 
implied in the epigraph—that man must brave 
opinion, and woman submit to it—was used by 
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Madame de Staél to unfold three arguments, which 
she elaborated with some care: the superiority of 
natural over revealed religion asa rule of life—the 
necessity of divorce for general happiness in mar- 
riage—the ennobling nature of love. 

Madame de Staél admired the Gospel, but she 
did not love its restrictions. Any rule beyond 
Deism she considered the bondage of mind and 
heart. She mistook the stringency of the law 
with its close observance. The holiest lives tell 
a very different story. Do they, does anything 
human folfil the splendid idea of the Gospel? 
Were the first Christians, the apostles of Christ, 
themeelves, so faultless that we need fear too cold 
a perfection—if perfection can indeed be cold 
—as the result of Christianity? Yet whilst 
Madame de Staél claimed entire liberty of mind 
and heart, she inconsistently maintained that 
natural religion was sufficient to guide either. 
Natural religion ie a beautiful instinct, but it is 
not a law. There is a splendid and alluring 
vagueness in Deism, but its code of morals is un- 
known to us. It is the silent unrevealed God. 
Conscience, which habit can deaden, the most 
common and most frightful of human calamities ; 
reason, which is strong or weak according to the 
intellectual powers; society, that often errs—mudt 
be man’s guide in Deism. Delphine, who pleads 
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the cause of Deiam, assures us that it leads to 
every virtue: that may be; her arguments are 
often beautiful and elogient, but her own con- 
duct is one still more convincing. What undoes 
her? Not her impulses—they are good; marry 
her to Léonce, and she is virtuous; but her abso- 
lute want of principle. She does not know what 
ia lawful, what is forbidden. She has sublime 
ideas of a supreme being and immortality, but she 
takes another woman’s husband, breaks solemn 
vows, and commits suicide. It is not wise to 
attack the moral part of Christianity by argu- 
ments thus supported, or to trust the cause of 
Deism to such a defender. 

Madame Necker, blest in her marriage, wrote 
against divorce; Madame de Staél, unhappy in 
hers, pleaded in its favour. Unhappy marriages, 
she said, led to vice; and she concluded that, to 
have virtuous unions, divorce must be made easy. 
Elise, for instance, married an avaricious and 
disagreeable Dutchman. She procures a divorce 
from him, not so much because M. de Lebenseiis 
& younger and more amiable man, as because “she 
could practise no virtue” with the unfortunate 
Dutchman. With M. de Lebeneei virtue is as 
easy as it is delightful. But life has other ties 
besides those of married ties, which spring from 
it; are they to be broken every time they make 
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virtue too hard a task? Then by what law shall 
the stream be kept eacred, if the fountain-head is 
to be violated with so much facility? Yet love 
in marriage, and marriage lasting till death, was 
certainly Madame de Staél’s aim. It was not the 
weakness of the human heart that she meant to 
coneecrate, but its rights that she wished to guard. 
A noble, womanly aim; but why begin at the 
wrong end? Divorce is but a palliative—the 
root of the evil is the recklessness with which 
men and women enter on the married state; the ' 
want of honour, forbearance, and love they show in . 
the accomplishment of its duties. Teach how to i 
marry well, that isthe firstlesson. If yon cannot, ; 
of what use is divorce? : 
Tt is not because marriage is binding that 
Léonce is wretched. It is not Delphine’s impru- 
dence, hia own credulity and Madame de Vernon’s 
treachery, that have undone him. It is that he 
had no respect for marriage, that he deliberately 
desecrated a tie which to be blest must be held 
holy. Such errors make unhappy marriages, and 
it is possible to commit more than one. Roman 
ladies reckoned theirs by consulships. What if, 
after a few years, M. de Lebensei had not proved 
the right man to be virtuous with, and Delphine 
the true wife of her husband's heart? The meif 
and women whose temper leads them into such 
: u2 
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mistakes are rarely patient; there is, besides, # 
natural wish for easy happiness in the human 
heart, a wish that often prevails over virtue. But 
at least we call it guilt; to make vice legal, to 
declare that solemn ties can be broken when they 
have ceased to please, could only guard the rights 
of the weak or the faithless, 

The ennobling nature of love who can doubt? 
It has been the theme of poets and sages—it is 
the boast and the precept of Christianity. But 
surely the love of Léonce and Delphine is not 
ennobling. In vain are they saved from the last 
fall, and society is made the scapegoat. The 
love which, like that of Léonce, has no faith in 
the loved one~-the love which, like that of Del- 
phine, is weak and debasing—never was @ great 
love. 

Of the impression which it produces on the 
reader—the fever, excitement, and abhorrence it 
alternately awakens—it is hard to speak. Love 
like this is not the blessing of the good, but the 
curse of the wicked. It is a love that would 
make one hail indifference with transport, for it 
would turn Eden itself into a place of torment. 
A fine genius, an eloquent and impassioned style, 
could not make “Delphine” a.good book or a 
fine novel. New laws of right and wrong must 
be acknowledged ere “Delphine” is thought moral, 
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and the taste of the public must change greatly 
before six volumes of such love metaphysics can 
charm many readers. 

And yet, such is the magic of language, of 
noble thoughts, and generous feelings, that, with 
all its errors and deficiencies, “ Delphine” com- 
mands attention, and more than attention; for it 
suggests moods of thought and speculation on 
some of the saddest and most perplexing prob- 
lems of society and life. The tale ends, and 
leaves them unsolved, and society has not taken 
up the challenge. It has looked on “ Delphine” 
as on the error of a fine intellect, and not troubled 
itself with the doctrines it meant to advocates 

As a novel “Delphine” has very few merits, 
but they are of a high order. An impassioned 
style, often incorrect, but always fascinating, 
bears us on. Madame de Vernon is drawn 
by « masterly hand. Delphine herself is irre- 
sistibly attractive; she charms and irritates ua 
incessantly, We see her virtues melt away in 
unsubstantial desires, but we cling to the belief 
that ehe might have been good. There is, how- 
ever, one attribute of a fine nature which never 
deserts her, in the wreck of every other excel- 
lence. Delphine is full of faith. Her friend, 
her lover, inspire her with boundless trast. 
Through perfidy or passion they betray her, yet 
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an irresistible impulse makes her forgive and be- 
lieve again, until, trust being utterly broken, for- 
giveness alone is possible. 

That forgiveness many a reader extends to her. 
Better judgment forbids it; but the charm, sweet 
and potent, of a great heart is on us, and we 
yield—not convinced, but conquered. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“ CORINNE.” 


A COLDNEsS to nature, which rarely co-exists . 
with an ardent and powerful imaginationy has 
long remained one of the traditional attributes 
of Madame de Staél. She lived at a time when 
Rousseau, Bernardin de Saint Pierre, and Cha- 
teaubriand had made wild and romantic scenery 
fashionable; when the Alpine height, the torrent, 
and the mountain-path had thrown into oblivion 
the sweet pastoral landscape of Fénélon’s “ Tele- 
machus,” and of Gessner’s and Florian’s pseudo- 
idylls; and though she did not take part with the 
yanquished school, she had the frankness to de- 
elare that she preferred the Rue du Bac to the 
shores of Lake Leman. Indeed her sincerity on 
this point never wavered. She was walking once 
with the two Schlegels and M. Fauriel. The 
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latter chanced to admire the prospect before 
them. With a smile Madame de Staél asked if 
they had not yet got beyond the country. She 
seemed to think it a sort of conventional preju- 
dice—and so it was for her, no doubt. She con- 
fessed to M. Molé, another admirer of landscape, 
that, were it not for the power of opinion, she 
would not open her window to see the Bay of 
Naples for the first time, whereas she would gladly 
travel five hundred leagues to talk with a new 
and brilliant mind, 

There is nothing startling in the fact that one 
so richly dowered in mind and heart should fail 
in something. There is no nature so wealthy but 
has ite poverty. But if we understand Madame 
de Staél’s indifference to landscape, we cannot 
conciliate it with the perplexing admiration she 
professed for the northern-achool of poetry—for 
Macpherson’s “Ossian” and Thomson's “Sea- 
sons”"—works which require not merely a general 
sympathy with nature, but a delicate intuition 
into all her mysteries. Madame de Staél could 
drive through a fine landscape, nor raise her eyes 
from the book she was reading. Her own de- 
scriptions are suggestive, not of images, but of 
fine thoughts. Yet her indifference was more 
apparent than real. Nature has many voices, 
which all do not hear alike. In the north her 
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aspect is often veiled, like that of the Egyptian 
goddess. The faithful worshipper alone sees 
beauty in the clonded akies, the dreary moors, the 
misty mountains. In the south beauty need not 
be sought. The beauty of earth and sky, the 
serenity and repose. of the very air, are enough 
for the senses and the heart. It was in a southern 
land that the Greek Menander thought the aspect 
of heaven and earth joy enfiicient for a lifetime. 
What geographical limits do for nations, temper 
often does for individuals. Minds are southern 
or northern. To some, the calmness of the sky, 
the glory of the sun, are the fulness of beauty. 
Others, more wayward, more fitful, require mys- 
terious haunts—the luke, the waterfall, the wild 
heath, and the mountain. Of these, Madame de 
Staél certainly was not. The clear Paris sky, the 
tempered Paris sun, delighted her more than the 
austere beauties which surround the city and the 
lake of Geneva. Her admiration of Macpherson’s 
forgeries, and of Thomson's penetrating pictures 
of nature, sprang more from the feeling with which 
she regarded” everything English, than from a 
genuine sympathy with the misty heroes of the 
one, or the calm English pastorals of the other. 
She was deeply convinced that the political insti- 
tations of a country ennoble its literature, and it 
would have cost her a pang to acknowledge that 
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poets born and bred under a constitution could 
be inferior to poets whom despotism had nurtured. 

In ite indifference to detail, and to the sad, 
suffering aspect of northern nature, her mind was 
aeouthern mind. When she visited Italy, after 
her father’s death, she found-what she could feel 
best—the charm of climate. That something 
“hostile,” which repelled her in the north, became, 
in the south, “a friendliness” of nature to man. 
In every page of “Corinne” is conveyed a sense 
of light, breadth, and warmth, tempered by re- 
pose; and few works render so well this great 
characteristic of Italian scenery. The beneficial 
influence on her mind of a fine climate, of a poetic 
race, of noble works of art, and of classic memo- 
rials is equally apparent in thia, one of her 
greatest works. The Italian aspect of “Corinne” 
is beautiful—it is the foreign element that is un- 
intereating and cold. It was introduced for the 
aake of contrast, yet Corinne herself knew well 
that “nothing spoils works of imagination like 
having an aim.” 

This precept is constantly violated in “Corinne.” 
Madame de Staél wrote it to unburthen her mind. 
Clazsic Italy, her ruins, her works of art; grief 
for her father’s death ; personal disappointments ; 
resentment that society ehould show more severity 
for the errors than admiration for the splendid 
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gifts of genius; modern Italy, her people and her 
literature—all found their place in “Corinne,” and 
formed that great whole. “Corinne, or Italy,” 
ia the story of a high-souled woman of genius, and 
it is a descriptive, philosophic, and literary ac- 
count of Italy. It is true that Italy rivals 
Corinne as we read, and that Corinne weakens 
the impression produced by Italy; but though a 
novel ought to be nothing but a novel, and though 
fiction detracts from the reality which ie the charm 
of a book of travels, Madame de Staél’s attempt 
was like Byron’s, later, in “ Childe Harold,” sin- 
gularly felicitous. It suited her genius— too 
metaphysical for fiction, and too imaginative “for 
mere truth, “Delphine,” which is much more of 
a novel than “Corinne,” is a far inferior work. 
If we take away its vigorous style, “ Delphine” 
might have been written by any one—it has no 
striking originality of character, incident, or story 
to recommend it. “Corinne,” on the contrary, 
could only be written by Corinne herself. “Del- 
phine” can be read and forgotten —* Corinne” 
seems written in light. It has the fine diatinct- 
nessa which is one of the most remarkable attri- 
bates of a great book. 

In both tales the author fails when she forsakes 
eloquence and analysis, passion and character, 
to enter into the minutim of daily life; but whereas 
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the deficiency is awkward in “ Delphine,” in 
“Corinne” we do not feel it. We are carried 
beyond it into a region of art and song—we wander 
through an idealised Italy—we live with an in- 
spired creature, who, though not the fulfilment of 
the woman of genius so many have vainly at- 
tempted to paint, is the most successful delinea- 
tion we possess, as yet, of that rare combination 
~—the sublime gift of song, clothed in the fragile 
form und beauty of woman. 

And imperfectly drawn though she is, what a 
being is that Corinne! Delphine was a lady of 
the world, with the faults and virtues of a disciple 
of Jean Jacques. Corinne belongs to no par 
ticular time; her youth in England, her love for 
that cold-hearted Scotchman, Lord Nelvil, are 
accidents that move us slightly. Corinne is her- 
self, a grand antique statue, carved by a modern 
hand—a pure disciple of the ancient hetaire, an 
Aspasia of the nineteenth century, bara to rule 
men and men’s hearts, yet dying, like Sappho, of 
a love contemned. A tale like this must needs 
be told like a poem, with the free, vigorous style, 
the noble digressions, the splendid flights, which 
Madame de Staél loved. Without effort, she 
placed it at once amongst the greatest works of 
fiction in the French language. Indeed, it stands 
alone of its kind, beyond the range of imitation. 
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Tte faults, as well as its merits, give it that 
solitary pre-eminence. If its incidents sometimes 
recall those of other novels, it is like no other 
tale as a whole. It has the unity, the singleness 
of a fine poem, and in none of her works hna Ma- 
dame de Staél so often approached poetical inapi- 
ration as in this. Corinne’s address to Italy—her 
proud lament over the fallen glories of that land, 
where the “shadows of Dante have a stronger 
life than the living of to-day”—her improvisation 
at Cape Misenum, where the eternal beauty of 
nature smiles at the wreck of man’s power and 
pride—the pathetic exclamation, so harmonious in 
the original: “Ob, earth! bathed with blood and 
tears, thou hast never ceased to bear flowera and 
fruit! Art thou then pitiless to man, and does 
hie dust return to thy maternal bosom, and 
not make it thrill ?”—are passages both celebrated 
and familiar to all the reddera of that fine book. 
Byron, who knew where to find and whence to 
borrow imaginative beauty, had read “ Corinne” to 
some purpose when he wrote that magnificent ad~ 
dress to the ocean which closes the fourth canto of 
“Childe Harold.” The splendour of expression 
js on the side of the poet, but the ideas and 
images which it clothed are to be found in a care- 
less passage of “Corinne.” Speaking of a church 
in Ancona which overlooks “that magnificent sea 
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on which man can never imprint his track,” Ma- 
dame de Stadl adds, “Earth he tills, hie roads 
cleave the mountains, for him rivers narrow into 
canals, but if vessels furrow the waters for a mo- 
ment, the wave at once effaces that slight token of 
subjection, and the sea re-appears such aa it was 
at the moment of creation.” 
We have it all, from the— 


“His steps are not upon thy paths— 
Thy fields are not a spoil for him,” 


To the famous 
“Such aa creation's dawn beheld—thou rollest now.” 


Tf we abstract Italy, the antiquities, the gal- 
leries, and the literary conversations of Co- 
rinne and her lover, the tale is easily told and 
understood. 

Lord Edgermond marries in Italy, and has a 
daughter who remains in the land of her mother 
until she reaches ber fifteenth year. From the 
sunshine of the south, from the love of art and 
song, she is then transferred to a country home in 
Northumberland, and to the society of her father’s 
second wife, Lady Edgermond, the most rigid of 
English matrone. The dull and narrow routine of 
this provincial life, the cold and unceasing restric- 
tions to which the ardent Italian girl must sub- 
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mit, her revolt useless but incessant, are told 
with considerable ekill and power. On the very 
day of her arrival Miss Edgermond managed to 
outrage her stepmothers sense of decorum by 
quoting some Italian verses in which the word 
“Jove” occurred. The offence took place at a silent 
and formal English dinner-table, and the offend- 
ing lines were addressed to an aged gentleman 
near whom the future Corinne was seated. Lady 
Edgermond blushes, and by rising gives the ladies 
the signal of retiring. Then comes a lecture, 
mild in form, severe in spirit. “Young ladies 
must not talk in company, especially must, they 
never quote poetry with love in it; finally, Miss 
Edgermond must endeavour to forget that mis- 
guided Italy which she had much better have 
never known.” The cold clouded sky of North- 
umberland seems to hold the same language; and 
Lord Edgermond himself, though he is not with- 
out sympathy for his Italian daughter, endeavours 
to curb her ardent temper and imagination, as 
gifts uselesg and even dangerous in her present 
mode of life. He assures her that, unless she 
complies with the quiet, formal manners of the 
new world she has entered, she will never be able 
to marry ; and that moreover she will be miserable, 
unhappy, and censured. In short, geniue and in- 
tellect are calamities in this unfortunate centre of 
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mediocrity. “Amongst the persons whom we 
saw,” says Corinne, speaking later of this time of 
her life, “ there were some who were not deficient 
in mind, but they smothered it as a troublesome 
gloom, and generally towards forty this faint, in- 
tellectual motion had grown dead with the rest.” 

“In birth, marriage, and death, consisted the 
whole history of our social circle, and these three 
events differed less there than elsewhere. Imagine 
what it was for an Italian like me to be seated at 
a tea-table several hours every day after din- 
ner with my stepmother's friends, seven ladies, the 
most sedate in the county. Two were single 
ladies of fifty, timid as at fifteen, but not quite so 
merry. One lady would say to another: ‘My 
dear, do you think it time to wet the tea?’ 

“¢No, my dear, was the answer, ‘I think it 
too soon. The gentlemen are not coming yet.’ 

“<Will they stay long to-day?’ said a third; 
“what do you think of it, dear?’ 

“¢] do not know,’ anewered the fourth. ‘1 
think the election is to take place next week. 
Perhaps they will stay to talk it over. 

“No, put in a fifth, ‘I rather think they are 
talking about the fox-hunt that interested them so 
much last week, and which is to be renewed next 
Monday. I think, however, dinner will soon 


over.’ . 
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“¢Qb! I scarcely hope 0,’ said a sixth, sigh- 
ing.” 

This intellectual town, “where women drank 
tea, played at whist, and grew old doing the same 
thing, and staying in the same spot” —where 
“Time was sure not to miss them, for he knew 
where they were to be found "—was not an exag- 
geration when Madame de Staél wrote, whatever 
it may be now. An unfortunate borough in 
Northumberland, the name of which the author 
of “Corinne” had never heard, was so struck 
with its resemblance to that described by Corinne, 
that not satisfied with keeping to itself the fact of 
this unpleasant likeness, it loudly proclaimed to 
the world that it was the injured original Madame 
de Sta#l had taken the liberty of copying. 

Her father’s death, and the increasing despotism 
of Lady Edgermond, induce Corinne to break 
through this bondage. She is of age; she is rich 
and free. She departa for her native land—is 
tHought dead in England—and assuming the 
name of Corinne, she becomes the most celebrated 
improvisdtrice and poetess of Italy. 

It is in that character, in Rome—borne on the 
triumphal car that takes her to the Capitol, there 

‘to be crowned with the wreath which Petrarch 
wore, and which, had he not died, would have 
bound Tasso’s brow—that we see Corinne for the 

VOL. I. x 
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first time. We know nothing of her past—of her 
youth in England—of her mixed parentage. She 
is all Italian then—in speech, genius, and beauty 
—and no character suits her so well. 

This aspect of Corinne is the truest and the 
best, because it is that of the woman of genius. 
Her thoughts, her language never destroy the 
splendid ideal which has been placed before us. 
Her mind is large, deep, and penetrating; her 
speech is poetic and eloquent. She is an admir- 
able instance, if such be needed, that genius alone 
haa a right, even as genius alone has the power, 
to paint genius in its fulness, This intellectual 
supremacy is so great that we submit to it with- 
out demur. We endure the triumphal car of 
Corinne, even though it belongs more to heathen 
times than to prosaic days like ours. But Corinne 
is scarcely a modern woman. Attired like Do- 
menichino’s sibyl—young, handsome, and inspired 
—like a Greek muse, or a Delphic priestess, 
made for song, joy, and love—she passes before 
us like a glorious vision of the ancient times when 
neither muse nor priestess was yeta fiction, Such 
Madame de Staél meant her to be considered 
when she thus described her. _ 

“The four white horses of Corinne’s car made 
their way through the crowd. On that car—built 
after.an antique model—Corinne was seated, and 
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young girls clad in white walked by her side. .. . 
She was attired like Domenichino’s sibyl, An 
Indian shawl, twisted round her head, mingled 
with her beautiful black hair. Her robe was white, 
with a blue drapery fastened beneath her bosom. 
Her costume was very picturesque, though it did 
not differ sufficiently from the fashion to be 
thought affected. Her bearing was noble and 
modest. One could see that she was well pleased 
to be admired, but a feeling of shyness mingled 
with her joy, and seemed to deprecate her triumph, 
The expression of her countenance, of her eyes. 
of her smile, interested in her behalf, and even 
before a deeper feeling subdued him a first look 
made Lord Nelvil her friend. Her arms were 
dazzlingly beautiful—her figure, tall and somewhat 
full, like that of a Greek statue, spoke eloquently 
of youth and happiness. There was something 
inspired in her look. The natural manner with 
which she bowed'and acknowledged the applause 
she received, enhanced her extraordinary situa- 
tion. She gave at one and the same time the 
idea of a-priestess of Apollo advancing towards 
the temple of the sun, and of a woman thoroughly 
unaffected in all the matters of life.” 

Corinne is twenty-six; she is in the prime of 
life, and in all the fulness of fame, when Lor 
Nelvil crosses her path, and destroys her happi- 

x2 
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piness, genins, and beauty. This young Scotch 
nobleman, the son of Lord Edgermond’s dearest 
friend, was destined in youth to become Corinne’s 
husband; but the vivacity, the eouthern fire, the 
very genius of the young girl, frightened the pru- 
dent father; and the quiet, fair-haired Lucile, her 
sister by Lord Edgermond’s second wife, was pre- 
ferred to the brilliant Italian. With none of 
these particulars, not even with her real name, is 
Lord Nelvil acquainted when he sees Corinne in 
Italy. Hie heart is laden with remorse and grief, 
for he attributes his father’s premature death to 
his own guilty intrigue with a Frenchwoman 
whom he wished to marry. Fascinated by the 
beauty and the genius of Corinne, he lingers near 
her; but he cannot forget that a woman like her, 
a foreigner and a poetess, is the last wife his fa- 
ther would have selected for him. Weak, vacil- 
lating, and uncertain, he alternately resists or 
yields to a passion pregnant with sorrow and 
calamities. With Corinne for his guide, he visits 
Rome and her marvels, Naples and Venice, still 
perplexing himself and his mistress with scruples 
which satisfy neither conscience nor love. 

All the genius of Corinne is exerted, and all 
the seductions of Italy are displayed, to keep this 
lover, so little worth the keeping. We have ad- 
mirable conversations on Italy and Italian litera- 
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tare, and enchanting walks through Rome and 
her galleries, in the Campagna and among its 
ruins. The lovers wander through the gorgeous 
scenery of Southern Italy—on the slopes of Vesu- 
vins, in the lonely streets of Pompeii, by the 
desolate shores of once luxurious Baia —and 
wherever they go, the struggle between love and 
opinion still fills Oswald’s heart. The marvellous 
gifts of Corinne, her devoteduess, her generosity, 
cannot conquer his jealousy, mistrust, and ever- 
returning scruples. In vain Coriane makes her- 
self his slave; her master, uneasy “to hold this 
queen in chains,” cannot enjoy his empire in peace. 

At length the Gordian knot is cute Lord 
Nelvil is ordered home to join his regiment, which 
is to sail for the West Indies. He goes and 
Jeavea Corinne, who has his promise and his ring, 
and whom neither saves from her lover’s incon- 
stancy. Scarcely has he left her, when, the power 
and charm of her presence being gone, he grows 
cold. He sees Lucile, young, lovely, and pure— 
the wife his father wished him to take—and he 
cannot sée her unmoved. Corinne, who has fol- 
lowed him—not through jealousy or mistrust, but 
through the folly of a love which will risk all for 
love’s own sake—sees him with her sister, and, 
convinced that his heart has strayed from her; 
she sends back the ring that bound him, returns 
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to Italy, and there, no longer the brilliant, the 
inepired Corinne of the Capitol, but a broken- 
hearted woman whose great hope has been 
wrecked, she lingers a few years in solitude, and 
dies, after seeing once more and forgiving her 
repentant lover. He does not go unpunished. 
The avenging Nemesis of love has inflicted on 
him a dragon mother-in-law, and « atiff atatue of 
virtue for a wife. Too heartless to be true to 
Corinne, he haa feeling enough to be troubled 
with useless remorse, and especially to compare 
this delightful companion with the correct but 
insipid Lucile. In short, Lord Nelvil, after prov- 
ing a faithless lover, makes a very indifferent 
husband. 

Thus ends the tale, which, though it deals so 
much with love, is in reality no love-story ; for, 
apart from even its numerous digreasions, love is 
but little in it. Corinne absorbs us. Like the 
queen in a classic tragedy, she fills the scene; she 
even effaces her own love and its sorrows. 
Othello was not a lover; he was Oriental jealousy 
in a deceived husband’s form. Werther was not 
8 lover; he was wearied scepticiem in the nine- 
teenth century; and Corinne is not woman's 
love, passionate and devoted—she is genius, giv- 
ing to man the adoration that should have been 
bestowed on art alone. 
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Such was not Madame de Staél’s meaning, She 
thought as highly of love as of genius, and she 
wished to show the sorrows that await both when 
they unite in woman; but in this perilous part of 
her attempt she was not quite successful. It is 
hard to represent genius happy in, or conquered 
by, love. Love claims a divine equality, and 
genius knows no peer. It isa solitary power, that 
yields empire to none; and true love is all aub- 
jection. Genius can be blest in spite of ite great- 
ness; the humau being sinks into happiness; but 
it does not follow that the mighty intellect has 
found its mate. Genius, happy in love, almost. 
always amazes and mortifies us—that 0 little 
should make it blest. On the other hand, to shew 
geniue wrecked for evermore when love is gone, is 
to deny its greatness. Passion does not conquer 
noble minds. The heart is not cold or weak, but 
the power to endure is great. 

There is only one aspect of genius which it is 
easy to paint~its solitude. That we can all un- 
derstand and believe in. We all feel that the 
poet is first in the intellectual world, as the martyr 
is in the religions—that, like him, he is consecrated 
to sorrow, endurance, and immortality ; and nobler 
than to live a peaceful and untroubled life, does i 7 
seem to fulfil this destiny, and die. 

We have this solitude of genius in “ Corinne ;” 
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but here genius is aleo humbled into the worship 
of cold mediocrity. Lord Nelvil weakens our 
, admiration for his mistress. The charm which 
binds the high-souled and inspired woman does 
not reach us. Both she and Madame de Staél 
assure us that he is a sublime, angelic being; but 
we know him to be weak, faithless, and cold- 
hearted. When Corinne kneels to him, adores 
him, and dies for him, we are grieved at the pro- 
fanation of woman's beauty, geniua, and pride. 

It is not because he does not marry her that 
Lord Nelvil is so mean. There is a cloud on her 
past; she leads a strange life; a man with whom 
the ties of family, country, and honour are strong 
may pause before he binds his life to hers. But 
the renunciation which great love might have 
made heroic, weak love makes paltry. He has 
not the atrength to be true; he never really loves 
her. If the passion of man is brief, it is at least 
fervent whilst it lasts. Lord Nelvil’s is neither 
ardent nor enduring. Selfish and timorous doubts 
never leave him. Mr. Edgermond reminds him 
that women are made for the shade, and he cannot 
forget the oracular words. His manner of making 
love is insolent; for it is not manly. He does not 
offer to marry her; yet he reminds her that « 
busband is worth a host of lovers. When he 
takes the desperate resolve of becoming that hua- 
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band, he words it doubtfully, in an exclamation: 
“Cruel woman! you see that twenty times a 
day I am ready to offer you my hand and my 
life,” &c. Yet he is better in this mood, when he 
treats “ Corinne” to a puritanic lecture, than when 
he turns fond and faints on seeing her act the part 
of Juliet. Cold and ehy, like an Englishman, 
Lord Nelvil is more lachrymose than Englishmen 
usually are. His fine eyes are constantly filling 
with tears. To this melting mood he unites 
pedantic stiffness. Count d’Erfeuil, a flighty 
Frenchman, innocently asks him, in a ball-room, 
what he thinks of Rome. Shocked at so in- 
decorous a question, Lord Nelvil solemnly replies: 
“ One cannot speak seriously in a ball-room ; and 
you know I cannot speak otherwise.” 

Some admirable remarks and speeches he makes 
every now and then; but we know it is Madame 
de Stati who is talking all the time. When he 
talks on his own account he is inexorably dull. 
Lord Nelvil’s transports and despair on parting 
with Corinne are not more convincing. We 
doubt if he ever threatened to throw himself into 
the canal at Venice; we do not believe that he 
offered to sacrifice his military honour in order to 
remain with Corinne. He will not marry her; 
why should he meet death or disgrace for her‘ 
sake? The spirit of worldly prudence guides his 
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actions. What has passion to do in ‘that cold 
heart? Hia rapid infidelity justifies our scep- 
ticiem, It is as weak as the love that preceded 
it. No violent, no engrossing passion breaks the 
tie which bound him to Corinne. His love thaws 
away, but no second love enters that weak heart. 
Cecile is very beautiful and very calm. After the 
glow and inspiration of Corinne, Lord Nelvil finds 
a feeling of repose in looking at this half-angel, 
whose voice is rarely heard; but he does not love 
her, and he is faithless, without the only plausible 
excuse of inconstancy—a second passion, more ar- 
dent than the first. His remorse is vehement, 
and there is truth in that, for useless penitence is 
one of the features of moral weakness, but that it 
should last years and darken his old life is not 
likely. Surely a man so weak in love was not 
strong in sorrow. 

Some of his inconsistencies are genuine, others 
are fictitious, wilful additions of the author. 
Corinne herself is not always true. Whenever 
Corinne is inspired, an Italian improvisatrice— 
whenever, with her harp-like lyre, she sings the 
fallen glories of her country—whether it be at the 
Capitol, in the glow of her triumph, or at Cape 
Misenum, seated midst rains, with the rising moon 
lighting the vast and melancholy bay —she is true, 
at least, to the marvellous ideal we have received; 
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and Italy is so poetic a country that, the 
genius of Corinne being granted, she is more 
credible there than elsewhere, 

But there are two Corinnes, and, save in a few 
eloquent scenes of grief and passion, the woman 
often belies the poetess. Corinne has not the re- 
serve of experience, but she has its mistrust. She 
is free in telling her love, but not certain that it 
will endure. On Lord Nelvil’s first hint of pas- 
sion, she replies: “Let us leave to time, let us 
leave to chance, to decide if that impression of a 
day will last more than a day. If our souls under- 
stand one another, our mutual affection will not 
be transient.” This is the language of a worldly 
woman, not of a woman who can die of love. 

This contradiction between what we are told, 
that she is indeed what she often seems, and what 
her language and actions prove her to be, is con- 
stant and irritating. She ia natural, the child of 
impulse, a simple, trusting woman. Yet vanity 
and wilfulness mark her love. Lord Nelvil 
cbarme her because he is cold, unknown, and mys- 
terious ; because, though not hard to win, he is 
hard to keep. It is a love of the imagination, a 
French love of the world, not a burning Italian 
passion. A cold love, uselessly risking honour ang. 
reputation, but full of sceptical doubts of ita 
own immortality. These two lovers are indeed 
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very unloverlike. They represent propriety ‘ar- 
rayed against genius. We know it, and unfortu- 
nately they know it too. Conscious that they 
are antagonistic principles, they feel that they 
have met but to suffer and part. Love with 
them is no divine, eternal union of life, eoul and 
heart. They can love, nor think that they love 
for ever, They have not even the illusions of 
mere passion, the fallen angel which, while 
it lusts, at least wears the very aspect of true 
love. 

Bat if even genius cannot always reconcile 
glaring inconsistencies, it rarely wants the danger- 
ous power of making them attractive. And the 
greatest inconsistency of all, the broken-hearted 
end of Corinne, is turned into the noble and 
sorrowful teaching that the mortal is but the pre- 
paration for the immortal; that happiness and 
sorrow alike are only means to reach the great 
end, That severing from all human ties, that 
bitter struggle between love and faith, cost 
Corinne her life. She conquers, but she dies; 
and when the victory is won, allis over. , 

“‘ Fermoasi al fin il cor che balzo tanto!" 

She lingers long enough to see her life con- 
sumed by that intellectual activity which once fed 
it. Grief has prevailed over genius, and, amazed 
at the wreck of gifts once ao splendid, Corinne 
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pities herself as a stranger might. The very 
consciousness of beauty and endowments that 
could not win love, is only painful and irritating 
when beauty and all that enhanced it once are 
faded. 

She has been decaying slowly for years. 
When Lord Nelvil, who is in Italy with his 
wife and daughter, asks to. see her, Corinne 
refuses with mingled bitterness and dignity of 
injured love. She taxes Lord Nelvil with having 
deceived her, “willingly or not, what matter? 
He was not the man I believed him to be. Fora 
year he enjoyed the feeling with which he had 
inepired me; but when he was required to defend 
me, when deeds were to prove his heart, he did 
nothing. Can he boast of a sacrifice, of a 
generous impulse? He is happy now; he enjoys 
all that the world esteems. I am dying; let him 
leave me in peace!” - 

Yet they meet in her last moments—against 
her wish, it is trae; and when Corinne is borne 
back from, Florence, where she dies, to Rome, the 
city of her triumph, Lord Nelvil accompanies 
her. He follows her funereal train along the 
streets through which her triumphal car once had 
paseed. His grief, we are told, is extreme; lif, 
and reason nearly forsake him—yet he recovers, 
to lead'an exemplary domestic life. “But did 
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he forgive himeelf—his past conduct?” asks the 
author; “was he satisfied with a common lot 
after what he had lost? -I know not, and in this 
respect I wish neither to blame nor absolve him.” 
Let it be. Corinne, Lord Nelvil, are mere sha- 
dows; we need not quarrel with them. One is 
genius, the other is love—the chastiser of its 
errors. Corinne herself has told us so :-—“ He is 
the angel with the flaming sword, placed by God 
at the gates of paradise.” 

We can have but a weak impression now of 
the sensation “Corinne” produced on its ap- 
pearance. It was an event of European interest 
—and not without cause, for a great mind had 
spoken. In Edinburgh, despite the war, “Corinne” 
received her welcome. Madame de Saussure, 
whose son was then studying in Scotland, men- 
tions how the learned and scientific men of the 
modern Athens used to stop in the streets to 
talk of the new novel. 

But “Corinne” was more than a novel, as 
Madame de Staél was more than a novelist. We 
have seen her but under one aspect of her lite- 
rary career, and it had many. The eloquent 
critic, the acute thinker, the clear though dog- 
matic politician, would show us another Madame 
de Stnél, far more wonderful than the novelist. 
It is that one who is world-known, and who has 
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made the great fame of the other. “ Delphine,” 
“Corinne,” are but the gentle aspect of that 
great and powerful mind which would not depart 
without having told us what it thought of love 
and woman. 


THE END. 
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cian, By WALTER THORNBURY. 2 vola, Bro. with Portrait and other 
‘IMastrations. 30s. 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By JULIA 
KAVANAGH, Author of “Narmaute,” “Apets,” &e, 2 vol, 21m 


THE COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH TO 


ANNE, Illustrated from the Payers st Kimbolton. Edited by the Dexe 
ov Maxcussres. 2 vols. 8vo. with Ilastrations. (in Preparation.) 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. WITH 
Selections from bis Correspondence. By Mra, OLIPHANT. 2 vols, with 
Portrait. (In the Press.) 


at 
palth of persoual avecdote which is tha 





2 HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD DUKE OF 
BUcaIs quale AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols. with Portrait, (Io 
the Press, 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND CABINETS OF 
WILLIAM IV. AND VICTORIA. Frou Osterman Faunty Docu- 
uenrs. By the Ite DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 
K.G, 2 vols. Bvo. with Portraits. 30s, 


Among the principal interesting subjects of these volumes will be fonnd :— 
The Re-establishment of the Royal Housebold—The Sailor King and hie Court 
—The Duke of Wellington In, and Out of, Office—The Reform Cabinet and the 
Gonearvtive Opposition Career of Sir Robert Peek Civil Liat Expenditure — 
Vicissitudes of Louis Philippe—Attacks on the Duke of Wellington—Corona- 
tions of William IV. and Queen Victoria—Rise and Fall of O’Connell—Lord Mel- 
bourne and his Ministry—Proceedings of the Kings of Hanover and Belgium—Pri- 
vate Negotiations at Apsley Houve—Secret History of Court Arrangements. &. 

These volumes rig to» conclusion the interesting series of merci which have been, 
bitaned ‘under the auspices of the Duke of Buckingham during the Inst few years, 
Founded on the ‘raditions of . family whose members bave Jong, possessed tle fe into 
the charmed clrele of courtiers and politics, and enriebed by the nrivate and contidenttal 
letters of tha great men of Umno, these works: dnterest which tn not 
always the attribute of state memoirs. They lt dirt tt ‘ello myst with which the agents 
ert ince end canes intrigues shroud the ‘etlons from the eyes of the publle 
‘and abo ich actaated out etatesmen, and whe degree in wtlch the private 
‘expressions of ‘ete views ovided with the pubite declaration of their seutiments, The 
of original Socaments to the present volumes sts the work with « fresh and 
forming the of od Hyportant serie, these 


Tl snd the erinnal docuen(s which it contalaty fora a niuable aon: 
uftution to he bistor? at's moet Interesting sad Coton periods The a every: 
‘here enlivened snd” Wustrated 8y private letter, chiefly nidressed to whe “Boke of 
Rackingbasn, he Duke of W Hobert Peel, the Duke of Cus 
mes, partes ‘6 the 
ven. respect 
of wings estes 






















































MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. FROM 
Ontorxat Fauitr Documents. By the late DUKE OF BUCKING- 
HAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 808. 


«The country tx very mock indebted to the Dake of Buckingham for the patileation of 
these volumes—to our thinking the most valuable of the contributions to receut bi 






which’ he plied from ble family papers. | Besides the Ring, the D 
Backlog fa fail of the leading men of the day—Castlerengh, Liverpool, 
‘aud their compeers. We are eure that no rend 


erfomip, of ing information, will be disappointed by the book. There are 
paveralsoat cbarecterlatie letters of the Dake of Welliagton."=—Je 3 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF THE REGENCY. 


Faom Oxtotwat Pamir Documexrs. By the late DUKE OF BUCK- 
INGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. Picker 8vo., with Portraits, 30s, 
‘Hare are two, goodly volumes on the English Coert) volumes fall of new 

anylags. picturns, auecdoten, and scenes. ‘The Duke of Buckinghtm travels over tine years 
af English history Bet rat rears thoes, were, from 1611 to 16201, On many 
eg thie story the doraments publiaded by the Duke of, Buckingham saat orm ete af fight, 
lear ep conch oneet hitiry. Oi stories are confirmed—new traits of charecler’ 
bromgh ont. ek, aay Sew And picmast isons ane made Yo our Havwinage of 
hove times. 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 3 


WORKS BY MISS FREER. 





HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV. KING OF 
FRANCE AND NAVARRE. From nomerous Original Sources. By 
MARTHA WALKER FREER. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21: 

sombine to make ua regard the Life of Henry IV. 
range of blogtaphy. The chequered 

ehtidhood to manhood, the perils shat environei blm in a Court bortlie to bts religion and 

race, hin natortanate is Gravery, bia. okill as a commender—theae wad 

wil suggest themeclven to out readers 
ie addition to our stock of books. It Ina well-known, 

‘not content with the ordinary xourees of Infarimation to 

ree, abe Investigates for herself the 3%. documents af the 

perlod uniter review, to brlng Wx face 

a thee with the per 4 ten one of the 

reat churms of M, Michelet, asa historian, te Tkewlsc @ marked characteri-tle of Miss 

Freer, aut confers a great additional value upon ber bistoricas portral 
"To become the chronicler of aucb n reign es that of Henry IV. ls no meun teak, and 

Misa Freer ed Ht with singulae ond taste, we, ond vigoot. Th 

thorees fe alwaye (uith(ul, accurate, and Intelligent, Her atyle 
bject abounds with interest for every mtucent of history.” Herald. 

ja know no works of thie kitid, with the exerpttou. perhaps, ot 3 latory, 

*hich are more plesanut reading than the histories of Mise Breer. "The charm af the at 

and manner, and the accuracy of the details, combloe to revder ber works « valuable 

‘addition to our literary tresaures.”"~—Johe Butt, 

ling the relgu of Henry 1V., Mins Freer has one of the mot interesting portions 
wef story. She has told St from Gres to last with taste, wolng a cle 


HENRY IV. AND MARIE DE MEDICI. FORMING 
Part IL of # The History of the Reign of Henry IV. King of France and 
Navarre.” By MISS FREER. 2 vols. with Portraits. 21a, 


Mise Freera avslity and research have rained Ber to = cor pickoe peritton among 
our historical writers, Among the most prominent of her qualitien ie G 
moderation and Impartiaiity, Important and eventful ap the reign of Hi a 
details are itite known by gencral resilers among ws, und therefore In presenting 40 
fompiete tnd Interatng' surative he Freer bas dove. gaod service tothe public, 
besides enhancing her ovn well-earued repatation."—Sun. 

“Zo these voluaes we have the second part of «work the greatest to which BMles 
c ‘Ghe draws her oveterialy from snutces moatly ort 
ivcted for iMastration « period the interest of which can scarcely lv: 
‘madeen times. ‘There was romance in Henry the Foirth's ch 
In hia career, and events of Importance were groaped around le Me, — Bli 
writen only after the most consclentiows research, and with amastery of th 
‘will of itselé go fur towards explaioing the vitality and animation which so 
productions.” Where = style of such supreme attractiveness Is combined with such 
im detall, 1¢ impossible mot to give the work « bigh place in the jiterature of 
"= Sunday Thess. 













one of the 
cureer from, 
























which poputar writers have 



























































HENRY IL KING OF FRANCE AND POLAND; 
HIS COURT AND TIMES. From numerous unpublished sources, 
By MISS FREER, 3 vols. post 6vo. with portraits, Sls. Gd. 

ins Freet having won for herself the reputation of a most puinstuklng and truet- 

worthy historian not icss than an accomplished writer, by ber previous memalra of 

sovereigns of the houses of Valoiu and Nevarre, will’ not fall io meet with 8 mdat 

cardial and hearty welcome tor her present admirable history of Henry [11 the last of 

the French tings of the hovse of Valole, We refer our renders to 

elves for the taterest 

















well au with reference to other persons who  prowlocat poulilog duriog ibis 
period, abuadant joformation ia afforded by Miss Freer; and the public will feel with ux 
thata deep debt of gratitade ts due to that ledy for the falthfal apd admirable menner in 
which abe bas pourirayed the Court and Times of Hyary the Third.”—Cirowicie. 


4 HURST AND BLACKETT’S KEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 


THE COURT OF PHILIP Ii. From mumerous unpublished sources in 
the Archives of France, Italy, and Spain, By MISS FREER. 2 vols 
port vo. with fine Portralts by Hears. 21s. 

“It ip not attributing tno much to Mise Freer to sny that berself und Mr. Prescott are 
probably the best samples ofour madera biographers. The present volumes will be a boon 
fo posterity for which fe wlll be gratefal. Rqeally sultable forlontraction and umusement, 
‘Shey portray one of the most latersating characters und periods of history.”"—Jahn Bult. 


THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D'ANGOULEME, 
QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. By MISS FREBR. 
Second Edition, @ vola. with fine Portraits, 21s. 

“THe Iu & very veetul and armusing book. It is « good work, very weitdone. The 
aathorese Is quite equal in power ned grace to Mise Strickland. | She must bave epent great 
flme nnd labour in coliecting the Information, which se Imparta ia am enay and agreenbia 
manuer. It {s difficult to lay down her Lovk after having once begun {t."=-Standard. 


THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBERT, QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE, By MISS FREBS, Cheap Edition, 1 vol. 58, with Portrait. 
“Tia book reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of Mins Frecr. 


Nothing can by more interesting than ber tory of Uhelfe of Jeanne JMAibre, and the 
‘onrrative {sas trustworthy ax It is attractive.”"—Pe 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Bdited, from Rare and Unpublished 
Documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 2 vole. with fine Portraits, 21s, 


1g, interesting, a 
A valuable and Interesting work, It unlee the fascination of « romance with the 


ne 
"Eahe interes af eile work wll be readily acknowledged. Every page contains a con. 
00 the gevernl chronite ofthe thwen, while anecdoter aud sketches of cherecter 
ewe. 


MEMORIALS OF ADMIRAL LORD GAMBIER, G.C.B. 


with Original Letters from Loans Caatnam, Newson, Casrixeracu, 
Mouoaare, Howtann, Mr, Caxneno, &e, Edited, from Family Pa- 
pers, by Lapy CHATTERTON, Secon Borrton, 2 vols, 8vo, 28. 


“These volumes are an important addition to our naval Uteratare; but they are also 
valuable for the Night they throw on the domestic history of the time. The correspon. 
detiee is particulnrly rich In anecdotes, glimpses of society and manners, and truits of 
character." lugarine. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, 
Era, New, Revised and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 20s, 6d. 


“This fo a rare book; a compliment ta the medical profession and an acquisition to 
Jes memberss « ook to le read und re-read ; t for the study and the conealting-reom, es 
‘weil as the drawing-room table and the circulation library. Afr. Jeaffreson takes a com- 
Prshensive view of the social Ristory of the profession, and Wivetretes ite course by @ 
‘eves of Dlographle tnd domestic sketches, from the feudal ere dowa to the prevent day, 
Phe chapters onthe Doctor asa boa-rivant, the. ity and parsi 
are rich with sucedotes of medical celebrities. Bit 

‘Tae pages he Sevotts to the exponure sot hitory of charlategry 
sare of scarcely tesa value to the student of than the student of manners, We 
thine Me. Jeeta juformation of hia work. All 
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Boat of got thls ada ‘wach that. 1 
tf course gives increased value to thin vary reedable 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 5 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. Under 


rue Byectat Pataoxace or Her Masxerr axp H.RH. Tax 
Parnoe Coxsonr. Corrected throughout by the Nobility. TarmtiaTa 
Eprriow, in} sol. royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully engraved, hand- 
somely bound, with gilt edges, price Sls. 6d. 


Lonce's Preaace ann Banowerage is acknowledged to be the most 
cotaplete, as well ax the most elegaut, work of the kind, As an established and 
authentic anthority on all questions respecting the family histories, honours, 
and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has ever stood 90 high, It is 
published uncer the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and His Royal Ifighness 
the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected throughont, from the personal 
communications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class, in which, 
the type being kept constuntly steading, every correction is made in ita proper 
pse® 0 the date of publication, en advantage which t anpremacy over all 
its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic information respect 

the existing Peera and Barvarts of the realm, the most sedulous attention 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble an 
the names of many thousand indivicuals are introduced, whieli do not appear in 
other records of the titled classes. For its anthority, correctness, and facility of 
arrangement, and the heanty of its typography and binding, the work is justly en- 
titled to the high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility, 


\ Lorge's Peerage must rupersede all other works of the kind, for two rentonm y ftrnt, 1 
1 on a beter plan snd, ercomdiy, HJ better executed, We enu safely pronnunee i to be 
the readleat, the most nieful, und exacteat of martern works on the wabject "Spectator. 

“+A work which corrects all errart of former works. It ia the production of a hersid, 
we had almost sald, by birth, but certelnly by penfeaslon and studies, Br. Lodye, the Norroy 
King of Arms, Tt iva most useful ynbiication.—Timen. y 


















































ly to nee publtahed, 

Grent pains have bern taken to make it as complete ant oct ible. ‘The work 

ju patrouised by Her Majeaiy and the Prince ‘worthy of piace in every 

an’a i{brary, a9 well as in every pubic In 

11 4 work of contemporaneous history, thie volume is of 
having heea derived from the most autheatic socrees and 0 the 
Tt contains all the needful 






















Of (portance to most classes of the community; to the antiguary tt 
Impticlt reliance may be piaced on Sts contents.” Globe. 


areat value from the high suthority of Mr, Lodge, The ptan 
La excelleut."—Literary Gasette, = xf . e 


+ When say book has rua through so many editions, sts reputation 19 90 indelibly 
stamped, that 1 requies neither eritciam cor grave. It is but Jost however 10 ea that 
* Lodge's Peerage und Baronetage * is the most eiegant and arcurnte, und the best of its 
class. The clef point of excellence attaching to this Peerage consieta neither In its 
elegance of type nor ise completeness of illustration, but in tts authenticity, which is insured. 
by the letter-presa being alerays kept standing, and by immediate alteration belug made 
whenever any change takes place, elther by death oF otherwise, amongst the nobility of the 
United Kingdom. The work bas outalned the patronage of Her Moat Gracious 
Majesty, aud of Hts Royal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage hes never beoa 
etter or more worthily bestowed."—Mestcager. 


* Lodge's Peersge and Baronetage" has become, as it were, an ‘institution ' of this 
country; In other words, it la indispensable, and rannot be done without, by eny person 
having Dustness In the great world. ‘The authenticity of this valuable work, as segards the 
several topics to whieh it refers, hes never beon exceeded, aod, consequently, It must be 
zecelved as ove of tha most importent contributions to sociel and domestic bistory extant, 
As a book of reference—indiepenslble 1a most cases, useful tn allt should bein the 
sands of every one having consections fo, or transactions with, the arlstocracy.”—Observer. 















6 RUEST AND BLACKETI’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LODGE'S GENEALOGY OF THE PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A New axo Reviogo 
Xorriox. Uniform with “ Tax Pxezacs” Volume, with the arms 
heuutifully engraved, handsomely hound with gilt edges, price 318, 6d. 

The desire very generally manifested for « republication of this volume has 
dictated the present entire revision of ite contents. The Armorial Bearings 
Predxed to the History of each Noble Family, render the wark complete in 
Seelf and uniform with the Volume of Tae Paeaace, which it is intended to 
accompany and illustrate. The abject of the whole Work, in ita two distinct 
yet eoubined characters; has licen useful and correct information and the 
sareful attention devoted to this object throughout wi hoped, render the 
Work worthy of the August Patronage with which 
liberal assistance accorded by its Nobile Correspondent 
them and from the Public, the same cordial reception it hes hitherto experienced. 
‘The great advantage of «The Genealogy” heing thus given in a separate volume, 
Mr. Lodge bas himself explained ia the Preface to “ The Peerage” 


THE BOOK OF ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD, 
DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF BACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND CIVIL; with Lists of the Kuights and Companions of each British 
Onder, Rupetctsteo wren Five Huwoaen Fac-ennix Covounnp 
ILLOXTRATIONA a Tax INSIGNIA OF Tux VaRious Onpens, Edited 
hy SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms, 1 vol. royal 8¥o, 
Handsomely hound, with gilt edges, price £2. 2s, 

"Tle inindesd a aptendii book. Itis an uncommon combination of all tos. 


of refervuice and a book tor » hauitolr, w iy oulting beuvty aud utility, Tt 
(oon flud ite place ia every Mbrary aud drawivy-room,”—Globe, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By MRS. THOMSON. 3 vols. 


“Theve volumes will increase the well-earned reputation of thelr clever and popular 
wothor. The story of the royal favourite’s cureer $x told by Mrs. Thomson very honesty, 
and {a enriched abundantly with curious und entertaining detaiis—of which « fall publication, 
It now made for the Gret Usie."—Bravniner. 


BRITISH ARTISTS, from HOGARTH to TURNER; 
oy Bioonaraicat Sxercnes. By Wattea TaoRNnury. 2¥. 


a ne of Mr. Tbornbury’s pictures 1s undenlable—a result partly due to the 
ter, partly to his mubjectss for next 10 the lives of actors those of artista 

fare among the moss interesting to read. Especially 20 are those of our Kogilsh artists af 
‘he Tas century— lies ebgunding n contranied and often dark hoe, toterwoven with <be 
arcebie n letters and polltce for a blogrepher 

et realisation are bright, mereu 
Galueboroughy the moody. aeglecied Wilton; Hepesita, the bland wai lt poseensed y 
Barry, the Berce an red, raaeriy Nellehiney tbe ctoppab, sialounry Conway 
rok e 








































nen and their Certain 
Stlking votues cad clrewmntances (&iicle yes are testy und plctwresquely paloted— 
‘ade to re-live before our eyes with all the vraisemblance of the moveliat.”—Critie, 


MEMOIRS OF ROYAL LADIES. BY EMILY 8. 
HOLT. 2 volumes post Bro. with Illustrations. 21s. 
“Thess attractive ‘Memoirs of Royal Ladies,’ accounts of whose lives sare never 


Refore appeared in our language, are fuil of entertaining mutter, while they 
dent evidence that they are the result of much research and careful str 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 7 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 


AnD THE Rosstan Acavigrtions ox THe Convixes ov IxptA AND 
Cutwa; with ADventoges among rae Mountain Kinants, AND THE 
Mawsouns, Masrancs, Touxcouz, Tousemtz, Gotrt, avo GELTAES. 
By T. W. ATKINSON, FG.S., F.R.G.S., Author of “ Oriental and Western 
Siberia." Dedicated by permission, to Hen Masxsry. Secono Epirion, 











Royal 8vo., with Map and 83 Illustrations. £2 2s., elegantly bound 














surpimed for the Incldi'y, picturesqueneas, and power, with shi 
theough which he bus eravelled, an the perils or the plearnres winch 








others not at all, known to even the beat read 

entire volume te admirable for its opirit, unexuggerated tor 
Dy which this really new worlds made accesible to vs be followers, 00, ofa 
‘will meet with sometblag in thewe graghle pages of picaliac Interest to them. It le a noble 
‘work."— Athan 


“We must refer to Mr. Atkiosoa a8 one of the most intelligent and sooresaful of tLe 
eiriiacdtrarcliere of our own day: By ‘most important contibytion ty the history 
(Of these feviona fa to be found la Afr, Atkiavou’s recent. publication on tbe Amuor—a. wu 
gees derives equal ioterest from bls well.stored portfulio and his 1a Bdimbor yh 

ow. 


“This ia in every reapect au aureus Mher. Tea mognificent apparel vot Inaptly ryio- 
boltees Ics meguidcent cooteute, Air. Atkinson hax here given or a narrative which could 
be told by no other living Suyllshwan, ‘The intrinsic luterest of that ourrative ix enbuaced 
by Mr. Atkloson’s yift of vigorous and graceful description, Thanks to the power uf bie 
ea, and the still more remarkable power of bis pencil we follow his travels with ¢ ger 
t nud anitiety. He himself is the chief object of taterest, from his thirst for adventure 
nd darlag exploits, and the countiess shapes of terror and death that, he encounters. 
‘The work ts m magoiticent contribution to the literature of travel. More useful and 
Pleasant reading cau no where be fouad."—Literary Gasette. 


‘fr. Atkinson has here prearated the reading world with another valoable book of 
teavela, ‘It is as interesting, as eatertaining, ued en weil written as hia pret. 

Jes volume which will not unly ufurd Intelicctuat entertalument of the hixhest orde 
ited to lusteuct both the philowopber and the statesanna. ‘The vast territorial acquis 
Vately made by Hasela ba the Nortbero parts of Central Asta slong the whole fr 
China, tx described by an eye wltnees well quailtied to eatioate their real value aud politicyl 
advaniages. Gur renders, we teel aure, will peruse thin interesting book of travels for 

thing for every taste."—Deily News 


"The auccess of Dr. Atkinsoo's ‘ Oriental and Western Siberia’ bas happily indnoed 
im to write aud publish another volume. and written with the same nuBagging iuterest 
A more pleasing az weil ut more navel book of Warels it would be difficult w Gud. ‘The 
iuateations wre adov'rubiy executed, wad they add ten fold to te rnive of u volume nireudly 
oseensing intrinsic mera of te highest kina, Indeyand tly of tke deep Interest Wt eaciten 
sa traveler's tale, the work has other claims it presents peculiar gergraphien) ad cthnolo- 
gical teformation, and polite oat a baun-iess tied of commerce to buiglieh epterprise. Tt 
Marks with a decided pen the gradual xdvauces of Hussin towards Hritish India aud the 
sweeping rush of her conquering caetyy frons Siberia to the Yacific. Thus Mr. Atkinson's 
book hus wet only @ literary, but a puittical aud commercial importance, There ia tuod for 
Wl readera and laterest for all.”"—Glube, 


This is noble and fascinaling book, belongiog in right both of subject and treatment 
to the cholcest class of travel kterature, The rast panorama unfolded Is one of the most 
marvellogs in the world, and bus bisherto been among the feast known to ibe nations of 
‘the weat, It is now act’ befure them with exquisite clearnean and furce of exprenelon by one 
who bias the bighest clsime to confidenes as an obsarver aud dellnextur.""—Spectattr. 


“4 really magnificent volume, which for many years to come must be 
acthority upon the country of which ittreate. Le Ss very interesting and abounds 1a 
Incldeat and anecdote both personal aad local.”—Chrenicie. 














































































8 HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA; A NAR- 
aaztve oy Save Yeane’ Exrconavions ANp ADVENTURES IN SIBERIA, 
Moncouia, Hs Kinonis Srerens, Cuivesz TABrany, AxD CENTRAL 
Ants, By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large volume, 
royal 8v0., Price £2. 2s., elegantly bound. Embellished with upwarda 
of 50 Ilustrations, including namerous besntifully coloured plater, from 
drawings by the Author, anda map. 





“By virtue 
rank emung those 


like of Ste text and Sts pictures, we place this book of travel tm the frat, 
trated wift books now so much sought by the public. Mr. Atkin 

‘The geographer Anda jn tt notice of ground heretofore left 
‘seologiat, anc botantet, Sind notes and pictures, too, of which 
they know the value, the apurtoan's taste Is gratified by chronictes of sport, the lover of 
adventure will And a nuraber of perils and excapes to haug over, and the lover of u fraok 
good-tlumoured way of speech will find the Look « pleasaut one in every page. Seren 
yours of wandering, thirty-nine thousanit Are hundred wiles of moving to and fro in a wild 
‘and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth resding, and they do."=-Kaaniner, 


“A book uf travrla which {o value and aterting interest must take rank au a landmark 
im geographical Wteratnre. Its coloured Wlastratiooe and wood engravings are of « high 
order, and wid @ grent charm to the nurrative, Mr. Atkiosoa hes travelled where It Ip 
believer! no Fxtropean haa been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, aubllmest, 
aalno the mont beautiful aspecta the old world can present, ‘These he dus depicted by pen 
and pencil, He hax done both welt, any a Greside will rejoice In the determination which. 
‘eanverteit the artiat Into aa suthor, Mr. Atklown ts a thorough Englishman, vrave and 
accomplintied, & loree of adventure atid sport of every kind. He knows enough of soineralopy, 
geology, an botany to impart a actentiie Interest to his descriptions and drawings j 
Ponvensing a keen suse of homour, be teil many & racy story, ‘The sportsman and ibe 
lover of uilventure, whetber by Quod of field, will Hud ample stores in the atlzsing tales of 
his interesting travels.” —Laily News, 


‘Ad noimated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of Engisb 
travel. Mr Atkinson's sketches were made by express permiasion of the late Emperor of 
Husela, Perhaps no English artist was ever before ndmitted into this enchanted tand of 
history, oF provided with the talisman and amolet of a general passport) aud well bes Mr. 
Atkinswn nvuiled bimwelf of the privilege. Our extracts will bave served to illustrate the 
varlety of Mr. Atkinson's observations and adveutures during bis protracted 
waisteriugs of neatty forty thousand miles, Mr, Atkinaon’s pencil was never idle, ond he 
ly brought home with him the forms, aod colours, and other characteriatice of & 
mostextraordinury diversity of groups and ecenes. Aue sporteman Mr. Atkinson enjoyed 
4 plenitude of excitement. His nurrative in well atored with incidents of adveuture. 
His ascent of the Bielouke fs 5 chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it In lene 
attractive than hie relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tanguon 


































































“We predict that Mr. Atktoson's *Siberia” will very often ausume the shape of » 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift, as it possesses, in av eminent degrée, four very 
precious and acitable qualities for that purpose,—namely, usefulness, elegvace, instraction 
and novelty. It is a wark of great value, sot merely on account of its splendid {Liustrations, 
ut for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 

gious which, jn all probablllty, bes vever, previotws to Mfr. Atkinson's explorations, bern 
‘visited vy an Europea. Mr, Atkinaoo’s adventures are told tye, ‘The valuable 
‘and Interesting information the book conteins, gathered at © vest expense, is incidly 
arrauged, and altogether the work is ove that the muthor-artiat may well ba proud of, and 
with which those who study It cannot fall to bedelighted.”"—John Ball. 


“To the geographer, the geologist, the ethoograpber, the sportaman, snd to those who 
rend only for asrisetent, thie will be an atceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson [Is rot oaly ab 
adventurous traveller, bat a correct und amusing writer."—Léterery Gaseite, 
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THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 
Teaver, Exronatiox anp Apventons, By CHARLES JOHN 
ANDERSSON. Author of “ Lake Ngami."’ 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait ofthe 
Author, and numerous Ilnstrations. 21s. bound, 

"Mr. Andersson's book, from the number of well-to} 


atyle, tts rich fund of fufermation, and epirited WMustratt 
Feaders, and become g favourite with all those who can ap} 






‘is one of thote whom the world and. the Geographical Society delight 
our, Not for adventures only. but for aclence’s auke does be betake himself to the 
in which he bas allt uc in which he 
ly encat ‘that he may discover a river, deplet @ new people, oF 
Tight a fresh species. ty ‘Lake Neem waa ceservedty poyular; and, on behalf 
ing world, we are glad to welcome its successor, ‘Thr Okavango River? The 
ely und spiendidly Winateated, wil take a high place among works 
ure anid explorution. ‘There can be no question of the greut service Mr, Anders 
wugraghical acience."— Herald. 
sd with many animated pictures of arventures connected with the 
Journey it de-cribes, te one thut will be ponalar na a bodget of trar 
talea, beshtes being valued for the iuformatiun St gives to geographers. 
Many adventures aud perils from men as well x from lions, xlve interest to the account 
Of Mr. Anderasan's journey from the Okavangos aust when Bilis told we have in the four 
excellent accuunt of the west const of Southern Africa, a region which 

‘than ouce explared."—Hzaminer. 

Mr. Anderason'e adventures atamp him ax an one of the most enterprising travel 
of modera times, ai worthy to take ranic by the site uf Livingstone aod athers, 1 
Dave attempted to he Interior of the great African continent. Every page of hie 
preaene work is full of fucerent."-—Gbserver, 

Mr, Andersson's narrative of his discovery of the Okavango River ia very intereetlog. 
‘The book is one which will please alike ibe traveller, the sporteman, and the studeut of 
natural history. It ubousde ta startling adventures,"—Aorning Post. 

“ Mr. Andersson's new work is fall of startling accounts of encounters with all kinds of 
wld veasts—the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the lun, the giraffe, &e—all of 
which wilt be read with delight by the sportsman j while the traveller and the student of 
Froqrphy oF hnology will And piety of tood for the mind tn the other parts of the 

ok. (ally iltuateated, and cannot but vecome one of the farourlte 
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LAKE NGAMI; OR EXPLORATIONS AND DIE- 


covenres puatwo Four Years’ Wanperixas is the Wits or 
Souru-Westeex Avaica. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. Second 
Riition.1 vol. royal Bvo., with Map and apwards of 50 Illustrations, repre 
senting Sporting Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &e. 


rrative of African explorations and discoveries 1s one of the moat important 
geographi ‘appeared. ¢ account of two journeys 
Taade between the years (USO and 1884, In the Grst of which the countries of the Dansaras 
and the Orimbo, previously 

the newiy-dlscovered Lake Nya! was reached by a roate t 
tlcable, but which praves to be the stiortest and the best, Th 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes, 
‘Fhe continual spottiog adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, inteAmingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book us Interesting to read ane romance, as, indeed, 
goed book of travels ought always to be, The Illustrations by Wolf sre admirably designed, 
And most of them represent scenes us striking ex eny witnessed by Jules Gérard or Gordon 
Comming.”—Literary Gasette. 




















12 HURST AND BLACKET?'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. BY THE AUTHOR OF 


@ Jorn Hauivax, Gewtieman,” “A Wowan’a Taovguts asoor 
Woman,” &c. | vol. 108. 6d. elegantly bound, 


“Studies from Lite I altogether a charuing volame, one which all women and most 
en, Would be prowl to posrems.”— Chronicie. 

‘Without being im the same cgrce elaborate, clther Jn purpore or plot, ax ‘John 
Hollfex.’ these ‘Studien trom Life’ may be preoouneed to be equally an clever 1p contrac. 
too and narration. It jw one of the moat charming features of Misa Moloch*s worke that 
Uhey invarinbly tend to m practicul aud useful end. iject i» Wo improve the taste, refine 
the Intellect, und touch the heart, and 0 to act a ‘lasers of her reudera as 10 make 
‘them rise from the consideration of her books both wier und better thian they were before 
ther began to real them. “The *Sundies from Life’ will wid considerably to the author's 
‘well earued repututlon.""— Messenger. 


POEMS. BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” “ A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN,” &e. 
1 vol, with Illustrations by Brexer Poster. 


will nasuredtly take its place with those of Goldsmith, Gray, 
belt of every Englishman's library. We discover In these 
jreneas, vigour, and dellency of touch which ebarxcteriee the wuthor’s prose 
nnd in addition, an ineffable tenderness wod grace, such ax we find in few poetical 
yoon."—hustroted News of the Wo 
well jue poems by our popular povelist. They sre theexprerston 
thonghta, feelinga, and axplrations, and the expression in almout ulways grece- 
and well-coloured, “A high, pure tane of morality pervades each aet of versep, 
‘and each strikes the render aa inspired Uy aorme real event, oF condition of mind, and not by 
some idle funcy oF Seethigeentiment."— Spectator. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST END. BY 
LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. 10s, 6d. 


Ne, It $s bepptly 
‘of the ook ¢ light, cb 
‘hat of bie reader, and’ oa he pa 
It Mall to the Huymarket wad Sobe, points out the anecdotes con. 
‘Touches of quict, genial, bum¢ fal interruptions, and 
Int, wuaBected atyle contribute 10 the attractive comversailonil 
ing with bie friend of the hunr. ‘The reader will dnd himself 
agreeably carried on frote. the Bist to the last of ‘The Saunter’ by Ste cheerful tone sod 
entertalning gresip.”—Literary Gazette. 

“Tiss book Ie ever fresh. Few men felt, ax Leigh Hant did, the human pottry of 
‘the memories that crowd upon the lettered and thoughtful rambler about London streets, 
‘His gentle, genial bumour abtues in # book like thls—worthy compant ‘Town’ 
‘snd * Old Court Suburh'—with light that will not become dim with lapar of time."”— cnt, 

Itany of our readers are in “ant of # gevia), gossiping volume, full of pleasant 
Bistorfeal iftusions, and written by one who was ‘ieeervei!y n great favourite in the 
World of letters, we can recommend them Lelgh Hunt's very pleusept* Saunter Jt will 
malt town oF country readers equally well.” —Critie. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A FOX-HUNTER. BY SCRU- 
TATOR. 1 vol. 
«Tale is Scrotator’s best book. It tna sort of memoir of the hearty and necomplished. 
including pleasant notices of sporting celebrities, such us Amshrion Smith. ie, bot 
the burden of the volume consiste of experience in the hunting-deld—renl traths coo 
‘eying excelieut lessons us toharee and bound, and ensuring for the volume an honoured 
place bn avery sportaman's library.”—Zrs. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A STAGE-COACHMAN. 
By THOMAS CROSS. Dedicated to Henry Villebais, Eaq., Master of 
the Norfolk Hounds. 8 vole. with [ustrations. 

“Ths rateblograg hy of ‘Mr. Cross ls w faithful cones of a by-gone form of civilize. 


tion, Tt Ie one of Mfr. Croun’s chief merits that he ny & good anecdote in his own 
charnetertatic way."—Sruminer. 
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WORKS OF 


THE LAST OF 
THE MORTIMERS. 


‘By the Author of “Manoaasr Marre 
1anp,” Re. 3 vals, 





WHITE AND BLACK. 


A Sroay o7 rae Sovrazex Srares. St, 


THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. 


By Epwanp Corstwo. 8 vole. 


NOTICE TO QUIT. 
By W.G. Witus. 8 vols. 








ove! of remarkable power, The 
Anterest ner ‘There ls real genius 
In thls weiter."—Spectetor. 


EAST AND WEST. 


By J. Pragee Conxkax. Svole. 


“A good uuvel. The author has know= 
ledge (a abundance." —Daily News. 


SIR RICHARD HAMILTON. 


vols. 


COUNTY SOCIETY. 


< An admirably written and entertaining 
novel 
A HERO IN SPITE OF 
HIMSELF. 


By Carrary Maynx Bern. 
‘rom the Freach of Luts de Beliemare. 
vole. 


ALONE IN THE WORLD. 


By the Auth 
“Cuume Geom 














ike. 
PAUL FOSTERS 
DAUGHTER, 


RyDurtox Coux, 3 vols. 


UNDER THE SPELL. 


By the Author of “ Grawpmoraxe's 
Mowny," “Wrevpcowss,” &e. Syele, 


The bestatory hitherto written by a 
very pleasant novellat.””—Bsaminer. 


A FAMILY HISTORY. 
‘By the Anther of “Twa Quazx's Pas- 
Box." § vols, 








FICTION, 13 


NO CHURCH. 


By the Author of * Hiow Cwoxcu” 
‘Third Edition, 8 volm 
“We advise all who have the 
tunlty to read this book. Ir ta worth 
atady. “It fxm honk to mak 
may be accom piiehed Ly enc! 


ihe 
feel what 
a sitor ne 





who choase co set about it tn a almpley 





creating, aud veel 
ut Logether."—Athenaum. 


MY SHARE OF THE 
WORLD. 


By Faanczs Browns, 3 vole, 


KATHERINE AND HER 
SISTERS. 

By the Author of “Tun Viscrruins oF 
Lave,” Ke. 8 vole. 
ICE-BOUND. 

By Wactes Tuoxweonr. 8 vols 


seta « feeeRaund? Me, Thorny ti 
pot forth all his powers, and has prov 
Baced one of the pest bunks of Betlon be 
‘ans ever written.” —-Aensrng. 


THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. 


By the 
Author of * Manaazar Martianp, 


“Thiestory {8 very interesting and the 
Interest deepens ax the atory praceed 
Atheneum. 


HOMELESS; or, A POET'S 
INNER LIFE. 
By M, Goupscuampr, 

Author of “Jacoa Benpixex.” 8 ¥. 


THE WORLD'S VERDICT. 


ov May 
ola. 























WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. 


By the Author of * Auice Werwoara,”” 
“Tun Lexs or Buxxwow Haun" &c. Br, 


“+4 good novel."—Athenawm, 


THINKING AND-ACTING. 


By A Crmeormam's Davoaren. 


Author of “Hexen Loepsaz,” Ove 
 Hongtass Poos,” Sc, 2v0le. 


Mow IW COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


POPULAR MODERN WORKS 
ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, &e. 


Each in a single volume, elegantly printed, hound, and illustrated, price 58. 
‘A volume to appear every pore A arg following are now ready. 


VOL. 1—SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 


‘The fret volume of Mesers. Hurst and Biactett's Standard Library of Cheap Rditlons 
‘af Popular Modern Works forais u very good beginolng to what wil doubtiess be a very 
succesful uniter mg. * Nature and Haman Nature’ is one of the best of Sam Stick's 
Witty and homorous productions, and well entitied 20 the large cireaiation which it 
Tanuot fll to obtain 1p hs present coavcmient und cheap ‘ehapes ‘The volume combines 
with the grent recommen#utlons of x clear, bold type, anti good paper, the leaner, bat 
Miltattractive meta; of bring well ioatrated wed eleganty ban." Morning Boo, 

This new hod cheap edition of Ser, Siet"a ‘rill be an acquliton to 
Ail lovers of wit and hour. "Me. Juste Halvortan's writings are 40 weil known £0 
‘the Engilsh publle thet commendation ts needed, The volume is very huudeomely 
bound and Mlustrated, and the paper and type are excellent. It ie in every way salted 
for» library eultion, ‘he names of Slewre. Hurst aod Blacket', warraot tbe 
character of the works to rotlueed Jn their Standard Library, we bave no doubt the 
project will be eplnently sucerssfut.”—Sya, 


VoL, I.—JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


"This te a very good and a very interesting work. {t is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood ome ‘of » perfect man—a Chriatian gentleman, and {t abounds 11 Incideot 
both well und highly wrought, Thrmghout it te conceived in’ a high spirit, and written 
with great ability, batter than any former work, we think. of ite deservediy successful 
author, ‘Thie chesp aad handsome new edition ts worthy to pass freely from band to hand, 
aa.e rift hook In many householis."—Eraywiner, 

se new and cheaper edition of this Interesting work will donbtlese «eet with great 

cceas, John Halifax, the hero of this most heuntiful story, in no ordinary hero, and thts, 
tory, 3 na ordinary Book. It ie a full-length portralt of u (rue gentleman, one of 
ture’s own wobility. It is also the histury of w home and & throughly English one. 
‘The work abounds 1o incident, aod many of the scenes are (nil of graphic power and tne 
ethos, It is a book that few will read without becamlog winer and better.""—Scoteman 


VOL, IL—THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
“Independent of its value original narrative, and 
Sntormation. this work Ja femar play of fancy wid 
fre eullvened, Among its greatest aud most lastiug charme Se tte 
rit.” —Quarteriy Review 
“A book culculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than ‘The 
Crescent and the Croms'=a work which surpasses all others in Its homage for the aub- 
Mme ita love for the beautifd In those femons regions consecrated to everianth 
iumortality fa the annals of the prophets, and which po other writer has ever depict 
‘with & pensil at unce ao reverent and so pletureague.”"—Sua. 


VOL IV—NATHALIE, BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
attractive: Hts mittee coud’ sk scavimenis tendecnce’ are coursunda UF her Witch 
re icant. “We shoud aot nash “cone ta tm fad ete We t0 


specify all the delicate vouches sud aitractive pletures wich placa “Nathalle” high amo 
Books of ts clas" —dsheneses enemies gicecainciad 


VOL. V—A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS AROUT WOMEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


tea, <Abgot ol yoend crane, Tete ov of the mors sentble works of Hs kind, wally, 
hearted, an ‘practical. Whoever toa young 
‘Say toned ibe anihoe for efeans of lag sa."—Eeemiaar, =” OT 
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HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Each in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s, 


VOL. VI-ADAM GRAEME, OF MOSSGRAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “RS, MARGARET MAITLAND." 


¢ Ailam Graeme’ Is a story awakening genuine emotions of taterest and delight by te 
admirable pictares of Scottieh ie and. setnery, The eloquent author sets before ul 
‘the ensential attributes of Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings tn the heart, 
fund thelr beauti(al manicestattons tn the life, with a delicacy, » power, and x truth which 
‘can bardly be surpassed.”—Morning Post, 


VOL. VIL-SAM SLICKS WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES. 


“The humour of Sum Stick Is inexhaustible. He in ever anit everywhere a welcome 
Haltor, smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon bie tongue. 
‘The present production ix remarkable alfke for Its racy humour, ite souad philosophy, 
the felicity of ite illustrations, and the delicacy of ite rutite.""— Port, 


VOL, VIL—CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 











VOL. IX—A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOAN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN; 
‘We are always giad ta welcome Mise Muloch. She writes trom her awn eonvietl 
the has the power not wnly ta conceive clearly what It she withes to ty, but to 
press it In lunguage effective andl vigorous, In * A Life for a Life’ whe Ie fortunate ip a 
foo nubjest nad she has prudneel a work of strong effect. The reader 
ok through for the jon) to return a 



















id passa ‘The whole book ta 
replete with n graceful, tender delteacy; and ln addition to ita otber merits, it le written tm 
good eareful English," 


VOL. X—THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 


**A delightful book, ef which the charm begine at the Bret line on the firat puge, for fnll of 
qnalnt and plea vorlea ts the phrase that ia ts title, ‘Thy Old Court Suburb,” Very fell 
too, bath of quaint and pleasant mermories la the Jine that designates the author. Tt is the 
ame of the moat ch-erlu! of chroniclers, the best of remembrancers of good things, the 
most pollshed and entertaining of educated gossips ‘The Old Court Sniurb? la a wark that 
will be welewme to al! readers, and most weleome to those who bate «lore for the beat 
SGads of reading."'—2zaminer, 


VOL, X1—MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 


“We may sure ourseives the trouble of giving any lengthened review ofthie work, for 
werecommend all who arr in search of a fascinating novel to read It for themselves, They 
‘will find it well worth their while, Ther: are a freshness and orlginallty about tt quite 
charming, and there iv a certain nobleness 1n the treatment both of sentiment aud ineldent 
‘wich in not often found."—dtheneast. 


VOL. X1L—THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICE. 

















HURST AND BLACKEITS STANDARD LIBRARY 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Each in a single volame, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 51, 


VOL. X111—DARTEN. BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 


«This lant production, from the pen of the mathor of 'The Orescent and the Cross,’ 
‘has the sama clements of « very wide popularity. “It will please its (houssade,”—Globe, 

++ We have ecldom met with any work in which the Fralities of history and the posiry 
Of fictlon were more happily tuterworen.""—Iluatrated News. 


YOL. XIV.—FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS 
OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 


BERNARD BURKE, vievsn xtwa o» snes, 
highly as 0 work of amusement thi 
Tegard to te excellent plan of 19 not ies excellent exe 
‘every drawing-room table. Here you 
(th of all thelr interest preseeved in wodiminiebed palg- 
Y be read ta balfan hour. It isnot the least of thelr merits that the 
‘rath by long: 
“Btendard, 


























ancy, and any one 
Fomafices tre founded am fact™—or what, at east, has been heaved Aows 
Trudision—-and the romance of realty far exceeds the romance of Setlon. 


VOL. XV.—THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET MAITLAND.” 
lelightfal work Scottish Ife and character, In connection with the for- 
tunes of the honve of Neriaw, are delineated with traly artistic blll, ‘The plot of 
imple ut the Lackdeate with which iti» Interwoven are highly Wroaght and 
thelr effect, and altogether there te x fascination about the work whic 
‘epell-beudd from the first page to the last."\—Herald, 


VOL. XVi—THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 
BY MRS. @. GRETTON. 


Mrs, Gratton bad opportunities which rarely fail to the lot of strengers of becoming 
acqualsted with the taper Iife aad ‘babite of « part of the Callan peningnts which ia the 
‘ery ceutee of the national crials. We caa praise ber performance as Interesting, unex. 
aggerated, and fall of epportuve Instractlon.”—Tke Times, 


VOL. XVI.—NOTHING NEW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN BALIPAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


ordially commend thls book, ‘The same graphic power, deep pathos, healthful 
sentiment, and manterly execution, which place that beanti(ul work *John Hulltax,” 
‘among thg English Clasaaics, are everywhere displayed.""—Chronicle. 


VOL XVIII—THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 
: ‘BY MISS FREER. 
«+ We'hare reed this book with great pleasare,and hers no hesitation tn recommenda, 
Yt to geverdl perusal It rehecis the Liguest crvait on (he tosostry and ability ef ee 
Breer. Noshing can be more iatereating ‘than her story of the life of Jeape D'Albret, 
‘he tnsrative is an trustworthy as itis attractive.” — 


VOL XIX.-THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 


RY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 


We know no aovel of the last three or foar years to equsl this latest predarden of 
he ‘autberess of * Me fund her Bridesmalds.” If asked to cluasify Mt, we 
jatveik a place between ‘Jobu Halifax’ and ‘The Cestone,’ "Herald, 


» VOL. XX—THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 
.<, SY PETER BURKE, Sanmmawt ar Law. (January 1802) 


oe srork will be read with much faterest. It cowtaina a grest vartaty of 
Dighly romantic states. —Jobn Butt, ui 
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